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■SUOATION PRBSS. 



PREFACE. 



A Preface is usually a dull thing, is it not, 
my young friends ? But I intend to make this 
very short, and if you do not read it till after you 
have finished the stories, I hope you will then 
turn back, and peruse it qarefully, before you go 
through the book a second time. 

Many teachers are required,to educate the young. 
The living teacher addresses his pupils in speech 
and by examples of conduct; — ^the dead instruct by 
their writings and the record of their lives. Jane 
Taylor is one of the latter class ; all she wrote 
was intended to inculcate good principles and right 
feelings ; therefore her productions richly deserve 
a place in the ' School Library,' which is de- 
signed to assist the work of education. 

In order to profit most by the wisdom of books, 
it is necessary to have some system in our read- 
ing. The exact plan is not of so much conse- 
quence, as it is, to have some plan ; — ^that is to 
say, it is not very material whether you read at a 
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particular hour in the morning, or at a particular 
hour in the evening ; the time must be regulated 
hy the nature of your other duties : — ^but it is ma- 
terial, that you should so arrange your business 
and amusements, as to be able to find time to read 
every day. And then no more should be read at 
one time than the memory can retain. 

There is some danger, when sitting down to a 
book which contains so many stories as this does, 
that the reader will be tempted, by the novelty 
and variety, to hurry on too fast. Allow me to 
suggest to you, my young friends, that the best 
way will be, to lay aside the book at the end of 
every story, and enter on some conversation re- 
specting what you have just read, or else think it 
over to yourself, which you can do while you are 
at work, for, at least, an hour, before reading an- 
other. By these means you will fix the most'im- 
portant particulars of each story in your mind, and 
prevent that confusion of names and incidents, 
which the hasty running over of so many different 
scenes and descriptions would be likely to pro- 
duce. 

S. J. Hale. 

Boston, September, 1889. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

Belvidere, a terrace, pavilion, small tower on the top of a 
house, vista, fine prospect. 

Castle-building, the forming of visionary schemes. 

Colosseum, an immense public building erected at Rome, by 
the Emperor Vespasian. Its ruins are still to be seen. 

Desideratum, a thing desired or necessary. 

Fossils, petrifactions. 

I^ Trappe, a monastery, the monks of which are very rigid 
in their religious exercises. 

Liliputian, dwarfish ; so called from Liliput, a fabled coun- 
try of dwarfs. 

Murray, used in the text for Murray's Grammar. 

JVbrman Conquest, took place in the year 1066. 

Stoic, {Stoical Philosophy,) a sect founded by the philoso- 
pher Zeno, who taught as a duty, patience and resignation 
under trials and an indifference to pain and sufi^ering. His 
instructions were given in a portico, or stoa, as it is called 
in Greek ; hence his followers were termed Stoics. 

Vatican, the winter residence of the Pope at Rome. It 
contains upwards of four thousand rooms, many of which 
are filled with rare and costly paintings, statues, an im- 
menae library, &c. 
FersuSf against. 
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SKETCH 

OF 

MISS JANE TAYLOR. 



Jane Taylor was born in London, September 
28, 1783. She had a sister older t^an herself, 
named Ann, and several brothers and one sister 
younger. They seem to have been a very happy 
family, for their parents were good and intelligent 
people, and brought up their children to love each 
other, to be very industrious, and always to speak 
the truth and do right. 

^ Jane was a lively little thing, and used to be 
always trying to amuse her friends with her plays. 
But this was after her parents removed from Lon- 
don. She was never well while she lived m the 
city ; and when she was in her third year, her 
father removed to Lavenham, in Suffolk. Here 
they had a pleasant house, with a large garden 
and a wide grass walk in it, where the children 
could play, and run as much as tliey pleased. 

From the time of their removal to Lavenham, 
Jane and her sister Ann were allowed to have a 
small room, fitted up and furnished with all tUevt 
little playthings and books. And eViJcvet ^xo^^ 
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or in this apartment, they learned to depend upon 
their own invention for their diversions ; for it 
was always a part of their parents' plan of educa- 
tion to afford to their children both apace and 
materials for furnishing entertainment for them- 
selves. And so much were they all accustomed 
to exercise invention in telling stories or arrang- 
ing plays, for each other's amusement, that they 
never went to their father or mother to tease them 
with the inquiry, " What shall I play at ?" 

When Jane was about eight years old, or 
rather before, she began to write poetry of her 
own composition. She and her sister used to go 
into the garden and pace up and down the green 
walks, hsuid in hand, singing over little rhymes of 
their own composing. She was about nine years 
old when she addressed to her father the following 

PETITION. 

Ah dear papa ! did you but know 

The trouble of your Jane, 
I 'm sure you would relieve me now, 

And ease me of my pain. 

Although your garden is but small. 

And more indeed you crave, 
There 's one small bit not used at all, 

Aod this I wish to have. 

A pretty garden I would make, 

That yon would like, I know ; 
Then pray, papa, for pity's sake, 

This bit of ground bestow. 

For whether now I plant or sow. 
The ehickens eat it att ; 
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I 'd fain my sorrows let yon know. 
But for the tears that fall. 

My garden then should be your lot : 

I 've often heard you say, 
There 's useful trees yon wish to put. 

But mine were in the way. 

A very pretty poem, for a little girl of nine 
years old to write, is it not .^ I do not know 
whether her father let her have the bit of ground; 
but we will hope that he did. 

Mr. Taylor was by profession an engraver, and 
spent most of his time at home with his family. 
He and his excellent wife resolved to educate 
their children themselves. So, every day, Jane 
and her sister passed a part of their time in study, 
under their father's instruction ; the rest of the 
time was devoted to assisting their mother in all 
her domestic engagements, learning at once the 
reason and the practice of all that was done. In 
the afternoon and evening, while employed by 
their mother's side, subjects of all kinds, within 
the range of their comprehension, were dis- 
cussed. These conversations were at intervals 
relieved by the singing of hymns, — a practice 
which tends, insensibly, to blend all the best and 
happiest emotions of piety. And thus pleasantly 
this family lived, till Jane was about thirteen 
years old, when they removed to Colchester. 
This was a large and busy town, and the Taylor 
family soon formed acquaintance with several 
liighly intelligent and excellent peo^\^. "Y^nk^^ 
was a widow Jady, with four \o\e\y ^a^:i'^^'t^^ 
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very near the ages of Ann and Jane Taylor. 
These young girls soon became very intimate. 
Among other pleasant plans to improve them- 
selves, these six friends, with two or three other 
young ladies, formed a society for the reading of 
original essays, and the promotion of intellectual 
advancement. They used to meet, once a week, 
at each house in rotation, and read their essays 
and converse. Jane was one of the youngest of 
the party, but she soon gave indications of a tal- 
ent for original composition. She was very dif- 
fident, however, and required a great deal of en- 
couragement. But she was blessed with kind 
and judicious friends, who seem to have known 
precisely what course to pursue in her education. 
Mr. Taylor strove to give his children a taste for 
every branch of knowledge, that can be made the 
subject of early instruction ; and when he deliv- 
ered philosophical lectures, which he illustrated 
bv numerous graphic drawings, his children as- 
sisted him in the preparation of the diagrams, and 
thus they were rendered familiar with the topics 
of the lecture. Jane particularly loved astronomy, 
as almost every person of a poetic taste does. 

Mr. Taylor thought that, as he had but a small 
fortune, it was his duty to qualify his daughters 
as well as sons to provide for themselves. So 
he taught Ann and Jane his own profession — en- 
graving. This is an art which ladies can learn and 
practise, as well as, or better than, men. It is a del- 
icate and lady-like work, and I hope some Ameri* 
cangirh vnW ieam the art, particularly of engraving 
on wood. 



^J 
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The first piece of Janets, which appeared in 
print, was, a contribution ta the Minor's Pocket 
Book,fbr 1804. It was a poeoi, entitled, ' The 
Beggar Boy ;' — after this, she wrote * Poems for 
Infant Minds' — a story, called, ' Display,' which 
I hope will be published for the ' School Libra- 
ry,' and many articles for the periodicals. To 
the ^ Youth's Magazine,' printed at London, Miss 
Taylor was, for seven years, a contributor. 

Perhaps our readers would like a peep into the 
study of the author ; so here we will give Miss 
Taylor's description, in her own words. She is 
writing to a friend, and says, ^* Cfee of my en- 
gagements, on my return home, was, to fit op an 
unoccupied attic, hitherto devoted only to house- 
bold lumber ; this I removed, by the most spirited 
exertions, and supplied its place with all the ap- 
paratus necessary for a poet ; wUch, you know, 
is not of a very extensive nature, — a few book- 
shelves, a table for my wridng desk, one chau* 
for myself and another for my muse, is a pretty 
accurate inventory of my furniture. But, though 
my study cannot boast the elegance of yours, it 
possesses one advantage, which, as a poet, you 
ought to allow surpasses it all — it commands a 
view of the country. For years I have been long- 
ing for such a luxury ; and never before had wit 
enough, to think of this snug, convenient, little 
place. Although it is morning, and, I must teD 
you, but little past six, I have half filled this sheet, 
which capability I attribute chieftj \^ >^^ ^n^<^^ 
fieJd5 ibatjure smiluig befose sve*^^ 
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There, in that little study, Jane Taylor often 
knelt in prayer and thankfulness to God, who had 
so hlessed her with kmd friends, and talents to do 
good. Mr. Taylor had been ordained as a cler- 
gyman, and was settled several years at Colches- 
ter ; after that, he removed to Ongar ; and here 
the family had a more spacious house, though 
Jane deeply lamented leaving her little study in 
the attic. She continued to pursue her literaiy 
labors, for her parents always encouraged these 
pursuits in their daughters, though her mother 
was careful, also, that they should learn every do- 
mestic occupation, which a woman ought to un- 
derstand, in order to manage her own house. 
Jane and her sister gave assistance in the family 
management, alternately ; and so far from being 
a mere "literary lady," was Jane, that she loved 
household concerns, and became a real proficient 
in such employments. She was always very in- 
dustrious. She begins one of her letters thus : 
^ " Good morning to you, my dear L. But if 
you are, as I conjecture, enjoying the last grate- 
ful slumber, believe me, I intend not to disturb 
you ; though I own it seems a little hard that I 
should be employed so early (for it is only half 
past seven) for your amusement and instruction. 
And moreover, that I may have all the praise that 
belongs to me, permit me to assure you, that I 
have been up this hour or more, and have done a 
great deal of business ; while you, perhaps, have 
only been struggling with an obstinate dream, that 
St last has left you f with all its delusions, to awaken 
no fv/ser or happier than you were y esXeidLVj ,^^ 
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In another letterj she says, very sensibly, " I 
see no reason why the best housewife in the world 
should take more pleasure in making a curious 
pudding, than in reading a fine poem ; or feel a 
greater pride in setting out an elegant table, than 
in producing a well-trained child. I perfectly 
glory in the undehiable example Mrs. Grant ex^ 
hibits of a woman filling up all the duties of her 
domestic station with peculiar activity and suc- 
cess, and at the same time cultivating the minds 
of her children, usefully and elegantly, — and still 
allowing herself to indulge occasionally in the 
most truly rational of all pleasures — ^the pleasures 
of intellect." 

Thus usefully did Jane Taylor perform all the 
duties which, as a daughter and sister, devolved on 
her. She never enjoyed robust health, and for 
several years before her death, suffered much 
from disease. But she was always kind and active 
to do good and promote the happiness of all around 
her. One of the last letters she wrote, was to a 
boy, at school, belonging to a family of orphan 
children, whose mother had been her friend. I 
will insert a part of the letter, as it contains excel- 
lent advice for boys. 

" Dear John, — I have heard, with very great 
pleasure, the good accounts that have reached 
your sisters respecting your conduct at school ; 
and hope you will feel a laudable ambition to main- 
tain this good character. We aWkno^ ^^\.\\.\^ 
an easier thing to set out weft wYiWe xivet^ va» "^^ 

2 ^^- 
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Stimulus of novelty to excite* us, than steadily to 
persevere in a good course. Yet I need not remind 
you, that nothing short of such steady persever- 
ance in well doing, will avail any thing to your real 
advantage ; and it is this alone that truly merits 
praise. You cannot, therefore, guard too care- 
fully against the first small temptations that 
may present themselves, of whatever, kind ; if 
these are yielded to, others more powerful will 
quickly follow; and thus, for want of a little time-^ 
hr effort, every good resolution may eventually 
rail. '^ He that despiseth small things shall fall 
by little and little." You are now old enough, 
dear John, to reflect seriously ; and let me advise 
you to endeavor to gain some acquaintance with 
your own disposition, in order to correct what 
may be amiss ; and whatever you discover to be 
the fault to which you are most liable, and the 
temptations by which you are most easily over- 
come, there set a double guard, and resist them 
as your worst enemies. 

" It has been frequently remarked, by those 
who are engaged in education, that pupils who 
show most quickness, and make most progress in 
their studies, are the least worthy of praise in other 
and more important respects. Now, dear John, 
do not let this be your case; never be content 
vrith half a character ; but be still more ambitious 
to distinguish yourself for obedience, gentleness, 
kindness, and a resolute resistance of all that you 
know to be wrong, than for any mental attain- 
ments, remembering that cleverness, unconnected 
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with goodness, proves a curse, rather than a bles- 
sing, 

" On the other hand, allow me to remind you 
of the great importance of diligently improving 
your present opportunities for acquiring knowl- 
edge. How valuable knowledge is, and how glad 
you will be of it in future life, you can scarcely 
at present imagine ; and be assured, no time will 
ever arrive, when the business you have now to 
attend to can better be done, even if it could be . 
done at all. But it has truly been said, that time 
and opportunities lost in one period of life, can 
never be recovered in another, because every 
portion of life is fully occupied with its own proper 
engagements, so that what is lost through negli* 
gence in childhood or youth, is lost irrecoverably. 
Now, the only way to make real proficiency in 
learning of any kind, is, to acquire a love of it for 
its own sake ; and this may always be done by 
taking pains. Never be contented with merely 
getting through your daily tasks in order to es- 
cape fines and punishments. No boy of sound 
sense, and pf a strong mind, will need to be gov- 
erned by such motives : he will find a pleasure in 
that daily round of business, which, to the slug- 
gish or trifling, is all toil ; and those difiiculties 
which discourage and disgust the idle, do but 
stimulate die .diligent to greater efforts. 

'' But, my dear John, let me 6till more urgent- 
ly entreat you not to suffer either business or 
pleasure to divert your mind from what you know 
IS all important. O, do^not indulge that foolish 
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and false idea, that the great concerns of religion 
may be put off to a future day. Do but try, and 
you will find that ' the fear of the Lord is indeed 
the beginning of wisdom,' and that ' they who seek 
Him early j^ ^oy his peculiar favor and blessing 
on all the pursuits and events of life ; and you, 
bereaved as you are of earthly friends, how much 
more than you can possibly, at present, imagine, 
do you need God to be your Father, and the 
Guide of your unprotected youth ! Study His 
will, then, by constantly reading the Scriptures^ 
and seek Him for yourself by earnest prayer, and 
be assured you will not seek in vain. I will not 
apologize for not writing you an entertaining letter ; 
smce it is the desire I feel for your truest good, 
that induces me to fill it with such plain advice, 
persuaded that you will not only receive it kindly, 
but peruse it with attention and serious thought. 
You have heard how much your sister and I were 
disappointed in not being able to visit you while 
we were at Bedford ; the bad weather rendered 
it quite impossible. Believe me, dear John^ 

Your affectionate Friend." 

She died, April 11, 1824, at Ongar. In per- 
sonal appearance, she was pleasing though not 
beautiful. Her features were delicately formed 
and regular ; her stature below the middle size ; 
but she was very graceful in manners, and the 
sweetness and intelligence of her countenance al- 
ways interested every beholder. 



THE PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

A DIALOGUE. 

Father. Come girls, are you ready for a 
walk? 

Mary. Quite ready, papa. 

Martha. Ready in two minutes, sir. 

Father. Which way will you go,this even- 
ing? 

Martha. To the parade, if you please, papa. 

Mary. To the beach, papa. We shall be in 
time to see the sun set. 

Martha. I do n't like the beach; nobody 
walks on the beach. 

Father. Then we shaU have it all to our- 
selves. 

Martha. To ourselves, indeed ! Mary always 
proposes those stupid walks where there is no- 
thing to be seen. 

Mary. Oh, Martha ! Nothing to be seen ! 

Martha. Nothing in the world but the sea. 

Father. That is what we are come on piir- 
pose to look at. 

Martha. Yes, very true ; but there is just as 
good a sea view on the parade, and every body 
walks on the parade. 

Father. Come, then, away to xSaa ^^s^^^^^*^ 
you will; and to please you both, v?^ -w^^^^s^^^ 

2* 
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by the beach, and then enjoy the scene to our- 
selves. 

Mart. Yes, thank you, dear papa, so we will, 
(rings) 

** And listen to the tnnelei 8 cry 
Of FiBhing-gnll, and Golden-eye." 

Father. A delightful evening ! 

Martha. Yes, very pleasant ; and what crowds 
of company ! 

Mart. I think I never saw the sea so calm. 

Martha. Pray look at those ladies, Mary. 
Did you ever see such frightful pelisses ! 

Mart. How bright that white sail looks, in the 
distance, with the sun upon it. 

Martha. But the fringe is pretty. 

Father. And the sea birds ; see how they 
sparkle in the sunshine. 

Mart. Yes ; 

-** The silver winged sea fowl on high, 



Like meteors bespangle the sky ; 

Or dive in the golf, or triumphantly ride 

Like foam on the sarges, the swans of the tide.'* 

Martha. Genteel girls, are they not ? those 
that just passed us ; — I wonder who they are ! I 
wish our spencers had been of that color ; it was 
just the kind I wished for, only mamma would 
have these. 

Mary. O, let us turn I The sun will be down 
presently : we shall lose it if we walk to the end 
of the parade. 

Father. A fine sunset indeed I 
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Mary. What a beautiful reflection on the 
water ! like a column of fii:e. 

Martha. As if the sun did not set every night 
in the year ! It looks so strange to J)e standing 
still, like nobody else, does it not } 

Father. Nay, we will not regard that. 

Mary. How large and red ! There, now it just 
begins to touch the sea. How beautiful ! how 
grand ! Is it not, father ? 

Father. Truly it is ; and if we were not so 
much accustomed to the spectacle, it would strike 
us far more. It is no wonder that the generality 
of mankind, who rarely divert their attention 
from the common interests, occupations, and van- 
ities of life, to contemplate the wonders and 
beauties of Nature, regard them with perfect in- 
<}ifierence. They think, as Martha says, that the 
sun sets every night in the year, and they wonder 
what there can be to admire in it. ^ But a culti- 
vated taste counteracts, in a great degree, this 
effect of habit, which otherwise renders the most 
sublime objects unaSecting to us. It enables us 
to see things as they are : to the eye of taste, 
nature is ever fresh and new, and those objects 
which it has contemplated a thousand times still 
interest and delight it. Thus a source of unfail- 
ing and refined pleasure is opened to us ; and its 
chief value consists in this, that it enables u^ to 
derive enjoyment from things that are to be seen 
every day and every night, and that constantly 
surround us. 
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Mart. There goes the sun ! — ^the last, last 
speck: now it is quite gone. 

Father. Gone to enlighten the other hemi- 
sphere :-^it is now dawning on the great Pacific, 
calling the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands 
to their daily labor, and leaving us to darkness and 
repose. 

Mary. Atid while we are sleeping so quietly 
in our beds, at what an amazing pace this globe 
of ours must be spinning about, to bring us round 
to facie the sun again to-morrow morning ! 

Father. Yes, there is One " who never slimi- 
bers nor sleeps ; the darkness and the light are 
both alike to Him." He it is who holds the 
planets in their courses, and maintains the vast 
n^achinery in perfect order and harmony. He 
looks down with pure benevolence upon our 
sleeping and waking world, and ^' causes his sun 
to shine on the just and on the unjust," upon Pa- 
gan and Christian lands. '' His tender mercies 
are over all his works." 

Martha. Papa, shall we take another turn ? 

Father. With all my heart : but tell me, my 
dear girl", is there not something more interesting 
in the scene we have- beheld, than in this moving 
medley of ribands and feathers? 

Martha. O, certainly, papa, more interest- 
ing ; but surely it is pleasant and cheerful — amus- 
ing, at least, to look about one a little, like other 
people. 

Father. All very well in its way, my dear; 
Ants little ofity I confess , satisfies me . "BedA^^ , 
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I should be very sony to be so dependent upon 
circumstances for my amusement, as to be pleas- 
ed only with these gay scenes. 

Martha. How so, papa? There is always 
something gay to be seen, if one chooses. 

Father. Not always: suppose, now, I were to 
send you to your uncle's farm-house; where there 
is nothing to behold but fields and trees, and green 
laneig by day; and nothing but the stars overhead 
by night. 

Martha. I beUeve, indeed, I should very soon 
be tired of it. 

Father. Then you see, your happiness de- 
pends upon circumstances : and you are not so in- 
dependent as one who could be pleased and happy 
anywhere. 

Martha. O, but I would never go to a place 
where I could not be happy. 

Father. Now you talk like a silly child. We 
are not always — ^we are scarcely ever, entirely at 
our own disposal, and it may happen that you 
will have to spend, not a few weeks only, but 
years ; your whole life, perhaps, in such a situa- 
tion. 

Martha. 0, shocking! I hope not, I'm sure. 

Father. Nay, that is an idle wish, flope 
rather for a mind capable of being satisfied with 
those natural, simple pleasures, which Providence 
everywhere places within our reach, and then you 
are more independent than a queen. Omr rural 
poet well sings, 



" I would not for a world oC g.o\d. 
That Nature's lovely face «Yiou\d ^axe 



>> 
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For truly an eye to see and a heart to feel its 
beauties, are of more importance to happiness, 
than a great estate. 

Martha. The country is very beautiful, cer- 
tainly, in some parts ; and I should like of all 
things to live in a fine park, with lawn^ and trees 
and deer, and all that kind of things. 

Father. I dare say you would. But suppose, 
instead of being mistress of this fine park, you 
were only a tenant's daughter, living in an humble 
dwelling on its outskirts. 

Martha. I should not like that, at all. 

Father. No?— Why, you could walk in the 
park, and look at the lawns, and the trees, and the 
deer, as well as the lady herself. 

Martha. Yes ; just look at them. 

Father. Well, the mistress herself could do 
no more. And let us suppose, (a very possible 
case,) that this lady has no true taste for the scenes 
which surround her ; that she values them chiefly 
as articles of splendor and show ; and prefers a 
saloon crowded with company, to a walk in her 
peaceful lawns and groves ; while the tenant's 
daughter is gifted with taste and sentiment to en- 
joy these natural beauties ; then, I maintain, that 
her humble neighbor is the happier, the more in- 
dependent, the more truly elevated, of the two. 

Martha. La, papa ! 

Father. Yes; and I believe it not unfrequently 

happens that the great, unintentionally indeed, thus 

provide pleasures for others, of which they them- 

selves never knew the true enjoyment. So ttue 
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is it, that ^^ man's life consists not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesses," but in 
what he is in himself. They who depend On ar- 
tificial pleasures for their happiness, are miserable 
if "riches take wings and fly away," so as to 
prevent them the means of gratification. But 
the fields, the trees, the blue sky, the starry heav- 
ens, are always the same, and of these pleasures 
none of the vicissitudes of life can deprive us. 

By this time, the father. and his daughters had 
reached the lonely beach : the moon was just ris- 
ing over the eastern clifis : the planet Venus, that 
beautiful evening star, which made such a brilliant 
appearance during the last winter, was now begin- 
ning to glow in the west : a star or two faintly 
glimmered overhead : the sea was perfectly calm ; 
and the gentle, regular fall of the wave on the 
pebbly shore, seemed not to interrupt the solemn 
stillness. Mary and her father enjoyed the scene; 
they now walked silently ; for to those who can 
feel them, such scenes dispose less to conversation 
than reflection. 

There is this grand difference between natural 
rational pleasures, and those that are artificial ; — 
and it is one by which they may easily be distin- 
guished ; — that from the former, the transition to 
religious thoughts and engagements is easy and 
agreeable : whether we contemplate Nature with 
the eye of taste, or investigate it with that of 
philosophy, our thoughts are readily led upwards 
to the great Author of all; "all viV\o%^ N^^-^^a 
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praise Him :" and it is at such times, with peculiar 
appxopriateness, that the Christian can say, — 

« This awful God is onre, 
Our Father and our Friend.*' 

But from trifling thoughts and di3sipating amuse- 
ments, the transition is violent and difficult indeed; 
and is, in fact, very rarely attempted.^ 

So it proved, in the present instance. When 
th^y returned from then: walk, Mary retired to 
her closet, with a mind serious, and disposed for 
its sacred duties, while Martha remained before 
her glass, ruminating on the pattern of a new 
spencer, which had attracted her attention on the 
parade. 



THE WONDERFUL BIRD. 

SiGNOR Pasqualini, just arrived from the 
continent, announced to the inhabitants of a cer- 
tain village his intention of amusing them,.for one 
evening only, with a variety of entertaining exhi- 
bitions and performances, of unrivalled excellence 
and ingenuity ; amongst these, the manoeuvres of 
*' The Learned Bird," an accomplished Ger- 
man bull-finch, were particularly specified^ and 
largely described, in the advertisement. What 
this bird could do, seemed not so much to be the 
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question, as what it could not do : so rare were 
its professed attainments. It could, for instance, 
go through the military exercise with a straw; 
bow to the company at the word of command ; 
sing different tunes, when called for; articulate 
some words ; draw a triangle with its beak ; and 
spell certain names by pointing to the letters with 
its claw. 

Amongst the spectators of this enter/ainment, 
were two lads, upon whom it made a strangely 
different impression. One of them, having read 
the advertisement in the morning, had his ima- 
gination wrought upon all day by the glowing de- 
scriptions of SignorPasqualini's hand-bill : it was 
not so much those attributes of the bird that were 
particularly specified, as the undefined intimations 
of i^s sagacity, over which his fancy hovered, and 
which inspired him with so much respect, that it 
is a question if he felt more veneration for the 
learning of the parish schoolmaster, than for that 
of this gifted biped. Full of these expectations, 
when evening was come, Edward paid his willing 
sixpence, and entered with trembling eagerness 
from behind the curtain of green baize that formed 
the entrance of the show. As the company thick- 
ened, and various preliminaries appeared to be 
going on behind the scenes, his impatience in- 
creased to a degree that was almost painful. At 
length. Signer Fasqualini made his appearance 
and his bow, and after sundry performances, not 
necessary here to specify, a ca^"a mx\v ^j:^^^^^^ 
wires was introduced, out o5 ^\\\Oci ^^ero:^ 
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Stepped the wonderful bird, and immediately 
hopped upon a perch that was raised for the pur* 
pose on the table. This bull-finch, as to its outr 
ward appearance, looked much more like other 
bull-finches, than Edward expected. Indeed, 
the hard discipline and solitary life to which its 
profession had subjected it, had rendered its plu* 
mage less glossy and brilliant, and its movements 
less natural and graceful, than those of most of its 
species. Edward was a little disappointed at 
this ; however, he concluded that its mental en- 
dowments would abundantly compensate for any 
external deficiencies. The first thing required of 
the hapless performer was to bow three times to 
the company. This, Edward thought, was not 
very gracefully done ; indeed the poor little bird, 
though for some time accustomed to practise in 
private, had but newly been introduced at public 
exhibitions, and it appeared to be half frightened 
and half ashamed at performing before so large a 
company. Some of its tricks were diverting 
enough; but many mistakes and blunders were 
detected., When, for instance, it was required to 
point to the letters that spell King George, it 
stumbled upon the last word first, and thus pro- 
duced only the inglorious name of George King. 
And when asked where it was that Lord Welling- 
ton gained his great victory, whether the bird 
replied, Waterloo^ or water gruel^ could only be 
guessed by the question. Edward could not help 
laughing at this ; y^t, on the whole, he felt no 
s/naJI degree of disappointment, so mMc\\so %s to 
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be weary of the performance some time before it 
was over. 

Very different was the impression made by the 
exhibition, on another spectator above alluded to. 
This lad had not happened even to see the adver- 
tisement ; moreover, he had never .in all his life 
heard of such a thing as a learned bird : he only 
stepped in, as he was passing, attracted by the 
lights, with no idea of what nature the amusement 
was t6 be. When, therefore, the Uttle performer 
commenced its operations, this boy felt as much 
pleasure and entertainment as the thing was capa- 
ble of affording ; he laughed out several times, 
and protested it was *' wonderful, really wonder- 
ful, for such a little creature !" He observed, 
indeed, some failures and mistakes, but for these, 
bemade the most charitable allowances ; because, 
as he said, ^' it was but a bird ;" and because he 
hod expected nothing. 

Such were the opposite effects produced by the 
same spectacle on these differently circumstanced 
observers ; and yet, perhaps, both would agree, 
when they came to think about it afterwards, that 
it was a prettier sight to see the sparrows and 
robins hopping about in their natural haunts, in 
gardens and orchards, and pleasanter to hear their 
simple notes, than to stare at the performances 
of the most accomplished finch that ever exhibited. 

MORAL. 

But stay ; — methinks beCoTO yi^ ^w\> 
A moral may be heard v— 
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A hint to many a san^ine heart 
From this accomplished bird : 
The truth impressed on every brow, 
Where time has passed his noiseless plongh. 

Jast thus from life, and what it yields, 

Hope steals the zest away ; 
We never tread the Elysian fields. 

Through which we thought to stray : 
Of all the joys on which we seize. 
The more we hope, the less they please. 

Oar pleasures rather seem to spring 
Froni things too low that lie. 

For fancy there to sweep her wing. 
Or hope to glance an eye ; 

These humbler gifts, of all on earth,' 

Alone surprise us with their worth. 

Reader, while eager hope arrays 

In flowers the youthful year, 
Think too what storms and rainy days 

Will follow his career : 
Expect these storms and clouds to lower — 
'T will brighten every sunny hour. 



A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT. 

A GENTLEMAN, just returned from a journey to 
London, was surrounded by his children, eager, 
after the first salutations were over, to hear the 
news ; and still more eager to see the contents 
of a small portmanteau, which were, one by one, 
carefully unfolded and displayed to view. After 
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distributing amongst them a few small presents, 
the father took his seat again, saying, that he 
must confess he had brought from town, for his 
own use, something far more curious and valuable 
than any of the little gifts they had received. It 
was, he said, too good to present to any of them ; 
but he would, if they pleased, first give them a 
brief description of it, and then perhaps they might 
be allowed to inspect it. 

The children were accordingly all attention, 
while the father thus proceeded : '^ This small 
instrument displays the most perfect ingenuity of 
construction, and exquisite nicety and beauty of 
workmanship : from its extreme delicacy, it is so 
liable to injury, that a sort of light curtain, adorned 
with a beautifid fringe, is always provided, and so 
placed, as to fall in a |noment on the approach of 
the slightest danger. Its external appearance is 
always more or less beautiful : yet, in this respect, 
there is a great diversity in the different sorts :— 
but the internal contrivance is the same in all of 
them, and is so extremely curious, and its powers 
so truly astomshing, that no one who considers it, 
can suppress his surprise sni admiration. By a 
slight and momentary movement, which is easily 
effected by the person it belongs to, you can as- 
certain with considerable accuracy the size, color, 
shape, weight, and value of any article whatever. 
A person possessed of one, is thus saved from 
the necessity of asking a thousand questions, and 
trying a variety of troublesome experiments, which 
would otherwise be necessary ; and such a slow 
3* 
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and laborious process would, after all, not suc- 
ceed half so well as a single application of this 
admirable instrument." 

George. If they are such very useful things, 
I wonder that every body, that can at all afford it, 
does not have one. 

Father. They are not so uncommon as you 
may suppose ; I myself happen to know several 
individuals who are possessed of one or two of 
them. 

Charles. How large is it, father.^ could I 
hold it in my hand ? 

Father. You might : but I should be very 
sorry to trust mine with you ! 

George. You will be obhged to take very 
great care of it then ? 

Father. Indeed I must : I intend every night 
to enclose it within the small skreen \ mentioned ; 
and it must, besides, occasionally be washed in r 
certain colorless fluid k^pt for die purpose ; but 
this is such a delicate operation, that persons, I 
find, are generally reluctant to perform it. But, 
notwithstanding the tenderness of this instrument, 
you will be surprised to hear that it tnay be darted 
to a great distance, without the least injury, and 
without any danger of losing it. 

Charles. Indeed ? and how high can you 
dart it ? 

Father. I should be afraid of telling you to 
what a distance it will reach, lest you should think 
I am jesting with you. 

George. Higher than this houBe, I suppose } 
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Father. Much higher. 

Charles. Then how do you get it again f 

Father. It is easily cast down, by a gentle 
movement, that does it no injury. 

Geo ROE. But who can do this ? 

Father. The person whose business it is to 
take care of it. 

Charles. Well^ I cannot understand you at 
all ; but do tell us, father, what it is chiefly used 
for. 

Father. Its uses are so various that I know 
not which to specify. It has been found very 
serviceable in deciphering old manuscripts ; and, 
indeed, has its use in modem prints. It will 
assist us gi'eatly in acquiring all kinds of knowl- 
edge ; and without it, some of the most sublime 
parts of creation would hare been matters of mere 
conjecture. It must be confessed, however, that 
very^Tnuch depends on a proper application of it; 
being possessed by many persons, who appear to 
have no adequate sense of its value, but who em- 
ploy it only for the most low and common pur- 
poses, without even thinking, apparently, of the 
noble uses for which it is designed, or of the ex- 
quisite gratifications it is capable of affording. It 
is, indeed, in order to excite in your minds some 
higher sense of its value than you might other- 
wise have entertained, that I am giving you this 
previous description. 

George. Well, then, tell us something more 
about it. 

Father. It is of a very ipeixeVx^vav^ ojas^'^^N 
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and can often discover secrets which could b^ 
detected by no other means. It must be owned, 
however, that it is equally prone to reveal them. 

Charles. What ! can it speak then } 

Father. It is sometimes said to do so, espe 
cially when it happens to meet with one of it:i 
own species. 

George. What color are they ? 

Father. They vary considerably in this re- 
spect. 

George. What color is yours ? 

Father. I believe of a darkish color; but, to 
confess the trudi, 1' never saw it in my life ! 
' Both. Never saw it in your life \ 

Father. No, nor do I wish; but I have seen 
a representation of it, which is so exact that my 
curiosity is quite satisfied. 

George. But why do n't you look at the thing 
itself.? 

Father. I should be in great danger of losing 
it, if 1 did, 

Charles. Tben you could buy another. 

Father. Nay, I believe I could not prevail 
upon any body to part with such a thing. 

George. Then how did you get this one ? 

Father. lam so fortunate as to be possessed 
of more than one ; but how I got them I really 
cannot recollect. 

Charles. Not recollect! why, you said you 
brought them from London, last night. 

Father. So I did ; I should be sorry if I 
had left them behind me. 
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Charles. Tell, father, do tell us the name 
of this curious instrument. 

Father. It is called — an eye. 



A DAY'S PLEASURE. 

One fine May morning, a large party of young 
people, of which I was one, set off for the pur- 
pose of viewing a nobleman's seat at some miles 
distance. ^ This was an excursion to which we had, 
for some time, been looking forward, with much 
pleasure. It had been long promised us, and the 
day fixed, more than once ; but the weather, or 
some other untoward circumstance, had hitherto 
disappointed us. But now, every obstacle was 
removed ; the party assembled, and when, after 
many presages of bad weather, with which some 
of the least sanguine and more experienced of our 
number had alarmed us the night before ; — when, 
after all these forebodings, the carriages drew up, 
and we found ourselves safely seated and driving 
off, there was not an eye that did not sparkle with 
pleasure. 

The morning was bright and promising. Who 
does not know — who, at least, does not remember ^ 
how unusually blue and bright the sky appears on 
a holyday morning ? The fields v^ex^ 'Sf^v ^^"s^fc- 
ling with dewdrops . Some ear\y Wa\i«ci&Kw^^^- 
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S forth to their work, saluted us as we passed, 
e lark sang merrily over our heads. There 
was not a cloud — ^no, not one, to be seen from 
east to west : O ! it was a lovely morning ! We 
were in open carHages ; which was the more agree- 
able as the first part of our road, especially, lay 
through a most delightful country, richly cultivat- 
ed, and now all covered with the verdure of spring- 
We were, as may be imagined, in the highest spir- 
its, and laughed we knew not why. When the 
fiirst glow of happiness, occasioned by settii^ off, 
had subsided, we began to expatiate on th^ ex- 
pected pleasures of the day. The place of our 
destination, was one of the finest seats for many 
miles round. We had heard it talked of, very 
often ; but none of us, young ones, had yet seen 
it. Most of the beauties and curiosities had been 
described to us, and on these, our imaginations fix- 
ed, with delighted anticipation ; — the grotto ; the 
hothouses, with their rare collection of foreign 
plants; the picture-gallery; and, above all, the 
curious old tapestry hangings, which decorated one 
of the apartments, and which were esteemed the 
greatest curiosity of the place. Then there was 
the fine Belvidere at the top of the hill, which com- 
manded, we were told, a most extensive prospect. 
You might from thence see five counties : and, on 
a very clear day, you might just distinguish Glou- 
cester Cathedral. " Well, we could not have a 
clearer day than this," said we : '' so we shall see 
five counties, and Gloucester Cathedral !" Thus 
we went chatting abng. 
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But we had scarcely reached the third mile- 
stone, before our pleasure was greatly damped by 
the indisposition of one of our party. She had 
risen with the headache, but strove to conceal it : 
however, it became so much worse, with the mo- 
tion of the carriage, that she was quite uaable to 
proceed ; so, with great reluctance, we were 
obliged to leave her at a friend's house, which 
stood by the road's side. This misfortune cast a 
gloom upon us, during the greater part of the ride. 
She was one of the most lively and intelligent of 
our whole party : there was not one, but could 
have been better spared. Howeverj as we drew 
near the end of our journey, our spirits revived, 
and our regret for the loss of our companion gradu- 
ally subsided. 

But now, a new cause of uneasiness arose : — A 
few rather threatening clouds had for some time 
been gathering in the southwest, which the elder 
part of the company regarded with an anxious eye. 
We young ones, however, were persuaded they 
would soon pass off; and, as they began to gath- 
er over head, we declared that we should prefer 
it being cloudy during the heat of the day. *' Yes, 
it would be much pleasanter !" just as I said the 
word, I felt a large drop of rain upOA my cheek, 
which was quickly followed by many more ; and 
now the most sanguine of us took the alarm . When 
we were yet a mile from the place of our destina- 
tion, a soaking shower came on, to which, being 
without any shelter, we were com^\e\.A^ «s.^^^^^. 
8ti)}, we tried to laugh at our iii\sfotXvwift^\ ^^ 
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upon approaching the place, the rain fell with re- 
doubled violence ; and, as we galloped tip the ave* 
nue, it ran streaming off in spouts and torrents 
from our hats and parasols. We had, therefore, 
little inclination to look about us : the first thing, 
as soon as we arrived, was, to beg the charity of 
the servants ; and we were completely occupied, 
for a full hour, in drying our clothes, and refitting, 
before a large fire in the housekeeper's parlor. , By 
the time this was done, and we had partaken of 
some refreshments, we began to make ourselves 
so merry with the adventure, that some of us 
thought we gained, as much in fun, as we lost, in 
sunshine. 

It still rained : so, giving up all thoughts of an 
excursion without, for the present, we proceeded 
to view the apartments. They were splendid, 
indeed, and we were delighted : for my own part, 
the only thing that prevented my being qiiite as 
much so as I expected, was, that my exposure to 
the rain had brought on a slight toothache ; it was 
not violent, but yet just enough to take off the 
edge of my enjoyment. I went about holding a 
handkerchief to my face ; and, when any of my 
companions pointed me to any thing remarkable, 
I could only nod assent, and smile somewhat pite- 
ously. Upon inquiring for the tapestry hangings, 
we were informed that they were always taken 
down, when the family was absent ; they had been 
removed only the day before. 

The continuance of the rain, while it prevented 
ot/r expected ramble about the gcoMads, yet af- 
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forded us an opportunity of examining, more at 
leisure, the ouriosities within ; with this considera- 
tion we consoled ourselves. When we had view- 
ed every apartment, and fully satisfied our curiosi- 
ty, we were joined in the picture-gallery by the 
old house-steward, a venerable man^ who, as he 
told us, had served the family for upwards of fifty 
years. Hepresendy began recounting to us some 
of the family history, and many amusing anecdotes, 
pointing with his. staflf to the portraits of those to 
whom they related. " This," said he,, ''is poor 
Lady Susan, who died when she was only seven- 
teen ; and there is old Sir James, taken when he 
was a child, playing with bis favorite spaniel : he 
was the present Earl's great-grandfather." We 
were much amused with this antiquated man and 
his stories ; and agreed k compensated us for not 
seeing the tapestry. 

It was now growing late in the afternoon : we 
had given up aU hope of reaching the Belvidere, 
and viewing the gardens ; and were still lingering 
about the ptc^re-room,^ when suddenly a; bright 
golden beam o£ sunehinB' broke into the apartment; 
it streamed down the long gallery, and lighted up 
the pale feces and fadedr draperies o£ the okl brown 
portraits, from one end to the other. An excla- 
mation of joj burst at the same instant fi^om the 
whole party. We hastened to the windows : al- 
ready a broad line of bright sky appeared along 
the horizon : the clouds were dispersing in all 
directicms ; dae rain had nearly eeSi&^V ^^^^^ 
beavjr clouds, that were rolling off oiith^ o^Y^^^ 
4 \^^ 
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side, exhibited a brilliant rainbow. By the time 
we were equipped for our ramble, all was clear 
overhead ; it was a beautiful evening. The grass 
was wet to the foot, and the trees were yet drop- 
ping with rain ; but all was fresh, green, and spark- 
ling. Once again our spirits revived : it was not, 
indeed, the lively, bounding joy with which we set 
off in the morning, but a tnore serene and chas- 
tened feeling. 

We now visited the grotto ^ the gardens, and 
hothouses ; it was but a hasty inspection, as the 
ground was so wet that we were fearful of linger- 
ing ; we were anxious, too, to reach the Belvidere 
before sunset. At length, with wet shoes and 
weary steps, we cHmbed the hill. The exhala* 
tions which were now risinjg in consequence of 
the heavy rain, in a great degree obscured the 
prospect, but at the same time added to its bril- 
liancy ; for, being illumined by the setting sun, 
the whole wide expanse of country which the 
height commanded, was, as it were, one flood of 
golden mist. The five counties we had thought 
so much of, were not indeed so distinctly discerni- 
ble as we had seen diem on the map ; however, 
our attendant pointed to each, and we believed 
that there they were.' As for the Cathedral, we 
were obliged to take it for granted that it lay in 
the direction of the guide's walking-stick. We 
waited a few minutes to see the sun set behhd the 
distant bills : it was a splendid scene ; and, as he 
assured iis^ was dmost as fine a sight as the Ca- 
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We now descended the hill, very well satisfied ; 
and, being by this time considerably fatigued, 
were not sorry to find ourselves reseated in the 
carriages, and on our way home. The evening 
continued fine, but chilly ; and the latter payt of 
the way it was very dark. At first we talked over 
our adventures ; but some of the party soon drop- 
ped to sleep, and conversation flagged with the 
rest. We were weary, and our heads ached. I 
question if any thipg we.had seen during the whole 
day, afibrded us more real pleasure than the sight 
of the cheerful lights in our own house, as we 
approached it. We were certainly pleased with 
our excursion, notwithstanding its misfortunes ; 
and yet, I believe, had it been proposed to us to 
set ofi^ on a similar expedition the next day, we 
should none of us have been disposed to comply. 
The friend we left ill by the way, we found quite 
restored. She had spent the day at home very 
happily ; and when she heard of our misfortunes, 
was glad she had escaped thetn). We were all 
thankful to retire to rest that night. The next 
mornmg, at breakfast, at grand-papa's request, I 
related the. adventures of the day. His reflec- 
tions upon our excursion, (to introduce which, is 
my only reason for troul)ling the reader with this 
recital,) shall be the subject of a following paper. 
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RESXEX3TI0NS ON A DAY'S PLEASURE. 

Grand-papa having listened with great atten- 
tion to the foregoing recital, and to our various 
animadversions upon it, began as follows : 

^^ I am an old man, children ; and my day^s 
pleasure is so nearly over, that I am well able to 
compare it with yours. Our short life is but like 
a long day ; and when I recollect the alternations 
of hope and fear, of success and disappointment, 
of pleasure and of pain, that have checkered the 
greater part of it ; — die storms that I have seen 
blow up, and blow over ; — the serenity of its de- 
cline, and the hopes I entertain of arriving, before 
long, at a safe and comfortable home, — I must 
say, that my day has so much resembled yours, 
that what you have related, has seemed like a 
relation of my own history. And since there 
has been nothing remarkable to distinguish my 
life from that of other men ; since I have, undoubt- 
edly, had my full share of success, prosperity, 
and enjoyment, I think I may fairly regard it, not 
only as a counterpart to my own life in particular, 
but to life in general ; or, to come to the con- 
clusion I intended, that you, dear children, may 
consider your excursion as a fair specimen of 
what you have to expect in the day of life : so 
that the experience of this one day, may serve as 
a sample of all the rest. 
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Here you are, all in fine spirits, just setting 
out on your journey. It is yet early morning with 
you ; the sun is up, and the sky clear ; the road 
fine and flowery ; and yet, pleasures in prospect 
rather than those at present possessed, are the 
chief sources of your felicity. The first circum- 
stance, that occurred yesterday, to damp your 
pleasure was the loss of one of your party. Now, 
this is a misfortune which may be certainly expect- 
ed early in the journey of life. Of a company 
of young people, beginning life together,^ and 
hoping to pursue their course hand in hand, how 
commonly does it happen, that one and another 
are stopped in their career, leaving their compan- 
ions to pursue the journey without them ! And as 
it was with you, so it generally happens, that 
those who are taken are the loveliest, the liveliest; 
— those whose society can be least spared, and 
who must be the most regretted. Such a breach 
spoils our pleasure, for a time ; but time, as you 
found it, and the new scenes that present them- 
selves at every turn, reconcile us to the loss ; till 
at length it is little felt, perhaps rarely remem- 
bered. 

The place of your destination, and its various 
curiosities, which you were so eager to see, may 
represent those favorite schemes and projects 
which we are apt to lay out for ourselves in life, 
and to which our chief hopes and efforts are di- 
rected. All goes on fair, for a time ; we are in 
the direct road to our wishes ', bwX., '^\3®X ^^ n^^ 
come within sight of them, the cVovxi^^ \i^^^ ^^ 
4* 
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gather, and down comes the storm, when, per- 
haps, we are driving straight up to their accom- 
plishment. They who have marked well the ways 
of Providence, must have observed, that our 
earthly aims and wishes are oftener thus damped 
and embittered to us, than entirely frustrated. 
We are suffered to attain the object, but some- 
thing unforeseen occurs to check the satisfaction 
we had expected in it. Now it is that our spirits 
sink, and we are ready to think oar day's pleas- 
ure quite spoiled. But, like yours, it frequently 
happens, that some unexpected alleviation, some 
little unforeseen circumstance, attending our ca- 
lamitieSj renders them supportable. Our very 
surprise, at finding things not so bad to bear as 
we had expected, often amounts to positive 
pleasure. 

Well, you saw the apartments, and were, upon 
the whole, very well pleased. And thus it is, that 
we ar^ generally indulged with a moderate share 
of the common comforts and enjoyments of life. 
We do not, perhaps, see the tapestry. That is, 
some particular gratification, on which our hearts 
were most set, is withheld. Now, while walking 
through the apartments, is the busy part of life ; 
and, notwithstanding some disappointments, our 
satisfaction would be considerable, if it were not 
for a somethings like your toothache, my dear, 
to take off its edge. Nothing could more aptly 
represent the continual uneasiness, occasioned by 
the little daily crosses of life, too trifling to be 
seriows]y complained of. And this is not my testi- 
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I 

mony alone : the accumulated experience of ages 
will attest, that some such nameless sources of 
dissatisfaction ever attend upon all our pursuits 
and undertakings, and mingle even with our holy- 
day pleasures. 

It was a fine morning ; but it rained all day. 
Ah ! this is like life. You may not think it, child- 
ren ; but I know it. Yet this very circumstance, 
it seems, was productive of some advantage. 
Thus every wise and good man will look back on 
seasons of adversity, and acknowledge that it 
was good for him to have passed through them. 
When you had given up all hope of fine weather, 
you were suddenly surprised with a ray of sun- 
shine. Thus are some of the heaviest storms of 
life suddenly dispersed ; not in the time and man- 
ner that we had expected, but in such a way as 
we could not have calculated upon. You did, 
therefore, at last, view the grounds, and climb 
the hill ; but it was late in the day, with wet 
shoes, and in haste. Just as we are often not 
permitted to arrive at the summit of our desires 
until the decline of life, when it can be possessed 
but for a short time, and when our capacities for 
enjoyment are greatly weakened. You reached 
the Belvidere, and had an indistinct view of the 
five counties : but that circumstance, which you 
had so long anticipated, disappointed your ex- 
pectations ; and as for the Cathedra], it was not 
to be seen at all. Thus, when we are permitted 
to reach the height of our wishes, the teswk *va 
sure to disappoint us. Our iiaa"giti«X\oii& \a-^ 
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painted it too gayly ; and our chief satisfaction 
arises, not so much from the success of our 
scheme, as from some simple circumstance attend- 
ing it, which, like the fine glowing sunset, was 
unthought of in our calculation. 

You were cheered by the sudden fineness of 
the evening, and the late accomplishment of your 
hopes : but, like the chastened tranquillity of age, 
your cheerfulness was of a very different char- 
acter from the lightsome, joyous spirits of the 
morning. 

After all, though you had some entertainment 
upon the whole, yet, if you had the offer of going 
over the same events to-day, you would not feel 
disposed to accept it. Now, this is what I, and 
every one, I believe, of my age, must say of our 
day's pleasure. Could our youth be renewed 
like the eagle's ; yet we should decline the offer, 
if it must be upon the condition of living over 
again all the vicissitudes and anxieties, all the 
sorrows and sins of the past. Wearied even with 
pleasure, you were glad to set off on your return 
home. The evening was chilly and dark; and 
you were more disposed to sleep than to converse. 
This, as you see in your poor old grandfather, is 
not unlike the condition and infirmities of old 
age. 

Thus far, our comparison is pretty exact : and 

well will it be for us if it need not stop here ! 

The sight of home, at last, gave you, perhaps, 

more true pleasure, than any thing you had seen 

In the day. And there are some, v?Vvo c^LW^ay the 
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same of the long home to which they are hasten- 
ing. All are, more or less, weary of life and 
need rest : yet, how many shrink from, and at last 
come short of it. You had a kind father to re- 
ceive you, and a comfortable home ; and the com- 
panion you dropped at the commencement of 
your journey, was ready to welcome your return. 
And if it should be thus with us at the end of the 
day of life, it will signify little indeed, what acci- 
dents befall us by the way. " In our Father's 
house are many mansions." *' There is a rest 
remaining for the people of God." And there, 
many dear friends, who are gone before, await our 
arrival. They regret not that they were stopped 
short in their course, but, like your friend, rejoice 
that they got safe home so early, and thus escaped 
all the misfortunes of the road. 

Your day's pleasure is now over : and you all 
feel that the little accidents which disconcerted 
you yesterday, are of no consequence at all to-day. 
You can now smile at its misfortunes ; and as for 
its pleasures, they are past^ and are now nothing 
to you. But suppose you had found no home to 
return to ; or an uncomfortable one, exposed to 
the weather, and filled with bad, quarrelsome 
company ! Of how much greater value is the 
smallest convenience and comfort you enjoy here, 
because it is to last for years, than all the pleas- 
ures of that one day, put together ! Or, suppose, 
that from morning to night it had been one con- 
tinued storm ; suppose, you had not Xi^evi ^Scfift x^ 
TB^ch the place of your destmaUon «3C ^ % ^^ 
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many^ instead of one, of your company had been 
left behind ; that your carriages had broken down, 
and every other misfortune had befallen you that 
can be imagined ; — what, then ? your day's pleas- 
ure would have been spoiled, it is true ; but it 
was only a day, and now all is over. Now, this is 
just the state of the case with regard to time and 
eternity ; only the comparison falls far short of 
the truth. They Who, devoted to the pleasures 
of this life, take no care to insure an entrance 
into that rest, act infinitely more unwisely than 
you would have done, if, for the sake of enjoying 
that one day's recreation, you had left your house 
to be overrun with robbers, or destroyed by fire ; 
knowing that upon your return at night, you 
would have no shelter, no home, no father to 
receive you. 

But is it true, that our youthful hopes are so 
fallacious ; that there are so many drawbacks to 
our pleasure ; and that there is so large a mixture 
of pain ? What does this teach us ? — first, not to 
give life a wrong name : after all, it is not a day 
of pleasure^ but a day of business. We came into 
life, not to please ourselves, but to do the will of 
Him that sent us ; and especially, '.' to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling." Again, 
we should learn hereby " not to set our affections 
on things below :" it is to teach us this lesson, 
which we are slow to learn, that so many trials 
are allotted us. Our heavenly Father does not 
willingly afflict and disappoint us. He does it in 
mercy f to wean us from the woi\A to viVdcb we 
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cling. We should also learn by the disappoint- 
ments attending our schemes, not to desire to 
order our own lot in life ; since we cannot fore- 
see how they will succeed, nor what tvill most 
promote our welfare. Let us leave it to Him, 
who sees the end from the beginning, and who 
will then cause *' all things to work together for 
our good." Above all, let us learn to care less 
for the things of time, and more for those of eter- 
nity. Do not our years pass like "a tale that is 
told ?" " Let us, therefore, fear, lest, a promise 
being given us of entering into His rest, any of 
us should seem to come short of it." 

Thus grand-papa <;oncluded his discourse ; 
which, thinking it might prove instructive to 
others, as well as to ourselves, I have, as I prom- 
ised, transcribed for the perusal of the reader. 



LUCY'S WISHES. 

LtJcfll^had been standing one afternoon, for near- 
ly an' hdfer, at the parlor window, watching the 
carriages and passengers in the street. Idleness 
ever begets discontent : but, instead of laying the 
blame upon herself,* she felt disposed to complain 
of her condition. Almost every stranger that 
passed, she concluded was in happiei cAteAXWVsX'wv- 
ces than herself. She observed stages ^x^^ ^^^' 
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riages of various kinds, driving up to the great 
inn on the other side of the way. She watched 
the passengers, as they alighted and set off again ; 
wondered who they were, whence they came, 
whither they were going, and envied them, because 
they were not staying at home. A travelling 
chaise, with ladies in pretty riding dresses, stop- 
ped to change horses. Ah ! thought she, how 
happy they are ! going some delightful journey — 
hundreds of miles, perhaps, and to see thousands 
of curiosities : or to Uve at some elegant country 
seat : at any rate, they are not staying at home 
like me. How long have I been confined to this 
dull town, and this one house ! She then cast a 
forlorn glance around the room, every object of 
which had been familiar to her from her infancy. 
Then looking over to her opposite neighbors, 
she saw a blazing fire, and the family seated round 
it. How comfortable they are ! thought she ; so 
cheerful, so sociable ; telling some interesting 
story, perhaps ; not all alone in a dull room like 
me ! 

When it grew too dark to see distinctly what 
was passing in the street, Lucy slowly moved from 
the window, and seated herself by the fire ; where, 
fixing her eyes upon the red cinders, she fell into 
a deep revery ; and began to consider what situa- 
tion she would choose for herself, if she might 
but change her condition. Her imagination still 
followed the travelling party she had seen stop at 
tlie inn ; and she first thought she should like to 
be a compamon to those ladies *, to leaA tjc^ tkem^ 
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walk with them, and attend them wherever they 
went. " But how foolish !" thought she ; " while 
I am wishing, why not wish myself one of the 
Jadies themselves ? — ^Yes, yes, a rich heiress, very 
handsome, fortune at my own disposal; a thou- 
sand a year — ^no, five; — or suppose ten thousand 
a year. Should my father and mother be alive f 
— perhaps they would not allow me to travel and 
do as I pleased ; — so they should have been dead 
some years, and I would have a very agreeable 
young person for a companion. But poor papa 
and mamma !" thought Lucy, "no, no, they should 
not be dead, then ; but still I should have the for- 
tune in my own hands, and do just what I pleased 
with it. And I would be an only child, and not 
have any brothers or sisters to tease me." She 
next proceeded to settle the number of her ser- 
vants, the color of her carriages and liveries ; in 
what counties she would have her country seats, 
and in what square her townhouse ; till the num- 
ber of her wants, and the splendor of her estab- 
lishments, increased,so surprisingly, that she began 
to fear her means would be insufficient, and she 
found it expedient at once to increase her income 
from ten to twenty thousand a year. 

Just as Lucy had arrived at this conclusion, her 
mother entered the room, and put a stop to her 
meditations. She was beginning to converse with 
her daughter about the book they had been read- 
ing together in the morning ; but Lucy, finding 
that subject very dry in compaciadti V\\!ck >afex \^^ 
hriUiant speculations^ soou iiilett>a^V.^dL\\.^Vi x^- 

5 vv. 
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tating as much as she thought proper of what had 
been just passing in her mind. Her mother, when 
she had finished, endeavored to prove that she 
would probably not be at all happier for such a 
change of circumstances. Lucy knew not what 
to say to her representations ; yet she did not feel 
convinced, and said, " Well," then, mamma, if 
wishing were of any use, and if you were exactly 
in my place, what would you wish lor ? — What is 
the happiest situation in all the world, that you 
can think of?" 

"If wishing were of any use, then," said her 
mother, "I might, in the first place, wish to be 
about that age when the dangers of infancy and 
the follies of childhood are passed ; but when the 
opportunities and advantages of youth are yet to 
come. I would not wish to be grown up, because, 
then, the character is fixed ; and I should lose the 
unspeakable advantage of having it yet in my 
power to form a good one. I might also wish for 
a sound, vigorous constitution. With regard to 
personal beauty, as there are &ome disadvantages 
connected with it, and as many who do not pos- 
sess it make greater proficiency in the things most 
important to happiness than those who do, I would 
not wish about it ; but make up my mind to be 
contented with whatever external appearance I 
happened to have. I should certainly wish to 
have kind parents ; not such as would indulge my 
follies and spoil my temper ; but parents able and 
willing to train me up in the way I should go, to 
impart useful instruction, and correct my perverse 
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dispositions. I would also wish for brothers and 
sisters, some of them nearly of my own age ; as 
it would not only render oiy life more social and 
cheerful, but give me an opportunity of cultivating 
amiable and generous feelings, instead of growing 
sel^sh and self-important, as is sometimes the case 
with an only child. I might further wish ray pa- 
rents to be in easy circumstances, such as would 
allow them to give me a good, useful education, 
to supply my common wants, and to afibrd me a 
few rational pleasures ; but I would by no means 
wish to be very rich, nor in the highest ranks of 
society, because it is universally allowed, by men 
of the greatest wisdom and experience, that per- 
sons in the middle ranks of hfe, are the most ad- 
vantageously circumstanced for the attainment of 
virtue and happiness. Nor would I by any means 
wish for a fortune in my own hands, till I was well 
qualified to manage it : for there cannot be a greater 
misfortune than for persons to be left to their own 
guidance, at the early age we are supposing. I 
would only wish, therefore, for a moderate allow- 
ance from my parents, such as would enable m^ 
to indulge a few reasonable wishes, and that I 
might have a mite of my own^ to give to the poor, 
and to contribute towards some of the institutions 
for doing good tp my fellow creatures. In addi- 
tion to all this, I might, if it were worth while, 
wish to live in an agreeable neighborhood, where 
there were a few young people of my own age 
and rank, with whom I might occasionallY as^<^cv- 
ate* I might also desire lo Ywe \w ^ ^^^&'«S5^^ 
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convenient house, with a garden ; perhaps I might 
wish my parents to allow me a little garden of 
my own, to cultivate at my leisure hours ; and 
that my own room should be furnished with a 
suitable library, and other means of instruction 
and amusement ; and I would have regular hours 
for business and recreation." 

*' O, how delightful !" exclaimed Lucy ; " I 
can fancy exactly what kind of a house and gar^ 
den it is, and what kind of people they are. I 
think you are a very good wisher, indeed : now 
that is exactly what I should like." 

" Indeed !" said her mother ; " and who do 
you think is the fortunate young person I have 
been thinking of all the time, with whom you 
would so much like to change places ?" 

Lucy thought for a moment, and then exclaim- 
ed, 

*' O, mamma! you have been playing me a trick. 
You have been thinking of me, I do believe ! 
yes, for I am just the age that you said ; and I 
have kind parents to instruct me, and they are not 
very rich ; and I have brothers and sisters of my 
own age to associate with, and a few young friends 
besides ; and I have an allowance to do what I 

f lease with ; and I am not very handsome ; and 
live in a convenient house, tolerably pleasant, 
with a garden, and have a garden and room of my 
own, and books and globes : — dear, how foolish 
I was, not to find it out at first ! Well, but how 
is it, then, that I am not as happy as I thought I 
should he with all those things ? WViy vf%a I 
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so doll and uncomfortable this afternoon, that I 
thought every body better off than myself ?" 

"I'll tell you the reason, my dear," replied 
her mother ; "we have still left something out. 
The situation I have described, and in which 
precisely you yourself are placed, is certainly, as 
far as outward things can go, one of the happiest 
in the world ; and, in such a world as this, a 
change for you would almost certainly be for the 
worse ; but then we must remember, that no sit- 
uation, no possible combination of circumstances, 
can make us perfectly happy in this world, be- 
cause it is a sinful world. When we fancy others 
better off than ourselves, it. is only because we 
know our own circumstances, but do not know 
theirs^ Those ladies whom you imagined to be 
so happy only because they were travelling, and 
wore pretty riding dresses, have, very probably, 
some outward trial, or some secret uneasiness, 
which makes them less so than you. But, besides 
this, there are, as I said, some things which we 
have forgotten to include in our list of desirables : 
and tliey possess this great advantage above all the 
rest, that if we wish for them aright, wishing will 
not be vain. I would, therefore, in addition 
to ,all we have mentioned, wish for an amiable, 
obliging disposition ; a cheerful, open temper ; 
a peaceable and contented spirit. I would 
wish, also, for industry and activity, which are 
the best securities against languor and discon- 
tent ; and without which no cvtcwm^Vaxv^^^ ^"«sjl 
make us happy. Above afl^ 1 woviX.^ ^^i\^^ ^ 
5* 
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good conscience, and a heart right towards God. 
These are things, my dear Lucy, which, if we 
wish for, not feebly and lazily, but seriously and 
earnestly, may certainly be obtained. With these, 
in any circumstances, we shall be happy ; and 
without them, we should not be contented, even 
with twenty thousand a year." 



LUCY AND HER MOTHER. 

One day, a lady and her daughter called upon 
Lucy's mother, and sat with her, an hour oi* more, 
conversing on various subjects. Lucy was too 
young to think of taking part in the conversation ; 
so she sat sometimes listening to what passed, and 
sometimes making silent observations on the dress 
and manners of her mother's visiters. When they 
took leave, she began the following conversation. 

Lucy. What a good thing it is, that people 
cannot see one*s thoughts. 

Mother. It would be inconvenient, some- 
times, if they could. 

Lucy. O ! worse than inconvenient ! To- 
day, for instance, I would not have had Mrs. and 
Miss G. know what I was thinking of, for all the 
world. 

Mother. Indeed ! Pray may / know what it 
might be P 
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Lu€T. O ! yes, mother, you may ; it was no 
real harm. I was only thinking what an odd, fat, 
disagreeable kind of looking woman Mrs* G. was ; 
— and what a tiresome way she had of telling long 
stories ; and that Miss G. was the vainest girl I 
ever saw ; I could see, all the time, she was think- 
ing of nothing but her beauty, and her — 

Mother. Come, come, no more of this. I 
have heard quite enough. ^ 

Lucy. Well, mamma, but only do suppose they 
covld have known what I was thinking of ! 

Mother. Well, and what then, do you sup- 
pose ? 

Lucy. Why, in the first place, I dare say they 
would have thought me an impertinent, disagreea- 
ble little thing. 

Mother. I dare say they would. 

Lucy. So what a good thing it is that people 
cannot see one's thoughts ! is it not i 

Mother. I rather think it does not make so 
much difference as you imagine. 

Lucy. Dear me ! I think it must make a great 
deal of difference. 

Mother. Did not you say, just now, that Miss 
G- was a vain girl, and that she thought a great 
deal of her beauty ? 

Lucy. Yes, and so she does, I am' certain. 

Mother. Pray, my dear, who told you so ? 

Lucy. Nobody : I found it out myself. 

Mother. But how did you find it out, Lucy ? 

Lucy. Why, mamma, I cou\A ^e^ vX.^^^^^^ 
as could be. 
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Mother. So, then, if you could have looked 
into her heart, and had seen her think to herself 
— " What a beauty I am !— I hope they admire 
me !" — it would have made no alteration in your 
opinion of her. 

Lucr. (Laughing,) No, mamma ; only have 
confirmed me in what I thought before. 

Mother. Then what advantage was it to her 
that you could not see her thoughts ? , 

Lucy. (Hesitating.) Not much, to her, cer- 
tainly — just then, at least ; — not to such a vain 
looking girl as she is. 

Mother. What do you suppose gives her that 
vain look ? 

Lucy. Being so pretty, I suppose. 

Mother. Nay, think again ; I have seen many 
faces, as pretty as hers, that did not look at all 
vain. 

Lucy. True, so have I ; then it must be from 
her thinking so much about her beauty. 

Mother. Right. If Miss G. has a vain ex- 
pression in her countenance, (which, for argiiment's 
sake, we suppose,) or whoever has such an ex- 
pression, this must be the cause. Now we are 
come to the conclusion I expected, and I have 
proved my point. 

Lucy. What point, jnamma? 

Mother. That you greatly overrate the ad- 
vantage, or mistake the nature of it, of our thoughts 
being concealed from our fellow creatures. Smce 
it appears, that the thoughts — at least our habits 
of thought y so greatly influence iVie. coadwcX^Ta^xv- 
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ners, and appearance, that our secret weaknesses 
are as effectually betrayed to all discerning eyes, 
as if our inmost feelings were actually visible. 

Lucy. But surely there are some people so 
deep and artful, that nobody can possibly gubss 
what passes in their minds ? Not that I should 
wish to be such a one. 

Mother. They may, and do, indeed, often 
succeed in deceiving others in particular instances; 
but they cannot conceal their true characters ; 
every one knows that they are deep and artful, 
and therefore their grand purpose is defeated; 
they are neither esteemed nor trusted. 

Lucy. Well, but still, mamma, to-day, for in- 
stance, do you really suppose that Mrs. and Miss 
G. had any idea of the opinion I formed of them ? 

Mother. Indeed, my dear, I dare say Mrs. 
and Miss G. did not take the trouble to think 
about you, or your opinions ; but, supposing they 
had chanced to observe you, I think, most likely, 
they would have formed an unfavorable idea.. 

Lucy. Why so, mamma .^ 

Mother. Let us suppose that any other young 
girl of your own age had been present, and that 
while you were making your ill-natured observa- 
tions on these ladies, your companion had been 
listening, with sympathy and kindness, to the ac- 
count Mrs. 6. was giving of her troubles and 
complaints ; and wishing she could relieve or as- 
sist her. Do you not imagine that in this case, 
the tone of her voice, the exptessvoTvcA>aetc.wfflSL- 
tenance, would have been mote %enxXfe «xv^ '^tosA 
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and agreeable than yours ? And do not you think 
that these ladies, if they had taken the trouble, 
could have discerned the difference ? 

Lucr. I dare say they would have liked her 
the best. 

Mother. Doubtless. But suppose, instead 
of this being a single instance, as I would hope it 
is, suppose you were in the habit of making such 
impertinent observations, and of forming these 
uncharitable opinions of every body that came in 
your way ? 

Lucr. Then I should get a sharp satirical look, 
and every body would dislike me. 

Mother. Yes, as certainly as if you thought 
aloud. 

Lucy. Only that would be rather worse. 
. MoTHEH. In some respects, it would be rather 
better ; there would, at least, be something honest 
in it ; instead of that hateful and unsuccessful 
duplicity, which, while all uncharitableness is in- 
dulged within, renders the exterior all friendship 
and cordiality. And that is but a poor, mean, 
ungenerous kind of satisfaction, at best, Lucy, 
which arises from the hope that others do not 
know how vain, how selfish, how censorious we 
are. 

Lucy. Yes, I know that ; but yet — 

Mother. But yet, you mean to say, I Sup- 
pose, that you cannot exactly think as I do about 
it : and the reason is, that you have not thought 
sufficiently upon the subject, nor observed enough 
ofyourseU and of others, to euxet iutt.^ vatam^ 
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ideas . But when you are capable of making more 
accurate observations, on wliat passes in your own 
mind, you will find, that our estimation of those 
around us is not so much formed upon their out- , 
ward actions, nor their common conversation, as 
upon those slight, involuntary turns of countenance 
or of expression, which escape them unawares, 
which betray their innlost thoughts, and lay their 
hearts open to our view ; and by which, in fact, 
we decide upon their characters, and regulate the 
measure of our esteem. 

Lucy. Then what is one to do, mother ? 

Mother. Nothing can be plainer : there is but 
one way for us, Lucy, if we desire the esteem of 
others. Let our thoughts be always fit to be seen : 
let them be such as to impart to our countenance, 
our manners, our conduct, that which is generous, 
candid, honest, and amiable. 

Lucy. But that would be very difficult. 

Mother. Not if it be attempted in the right 
way. It would be difficult, and indeed quite im- 
possible, to restrain all foolish and evil thoughts 
with a direct view to be admired or approved by 
our fellow creatures : but, if we resolve to do so 
in the fear of God, from a recollection that He 
*' searches and knows us, and understands our 
thoughts afar off," we shall find assistance and 
motive ; and success will certainly follow. If, 
like David, we hate "vain thoughts,'' because 
God hates them, we shall not suffer them to 
" lodge within us ;'^ but shall des\tG,^^\5s\e «:^ci'?.- 
ile did, ^^ to bring every thougYit \xvXo ^viSw^^eXvft^ 
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to the obedience of Christ." Thus, you see, the 
argument terminates where most of our discus- 
sions do ; for whatever is amiss in us, there is but 
one remedy. 

Let us entreat God to change our evil hearts ; 
to make them pure and holy ; to cleanse them 
from vanity, selfishness, and uncharitableness ; 
and then all subordinate good consequences will 
follow. We shall enjoy the esteem and good-will 
of our fellow creatures, while ensuring that which 
is of infinitely greater consequence, Ae approba- 
tion of our own conscience, and of Hifti " whose 
favor is better than life." 



THE SORE TONGUE. 

There was a little girl, called Fanny, who had 
the misfortune, one day, to bite her tongue, as 
she was eating her breakfast. It hurt her so much, 
that she could scarcely help crying; and even 
when the first smart was over, it continued so sore, 
that whenever she spoke, it pained her consider- 
ably. Finding this to be the case, she said, very 
pitifully, to her mother, *' Mamma, you can't 
think bow it hurts me, when I speak ! " "Does 
it ?" replied her mother, "then I '11 tell you what 
I would advise you to do ; — resolve all this day 
to say nothing but what is eithex uece«w«nj at M»t- 
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Jul ; this will give your tongue a fine holyday, 
and may answer more purposes than one. 

Fanny, knowing that she had the character of 
being somewhat loquacious, could not help laugh- 
ing at this ; and said, " Well, I will try for once ; 
so, mum ; I am going to begin now, mamma." 

Mother. Do so; and whenever you are begin- 
ning to speak, be sure you ask yourself whether 
what you were going to say was likely to be of 
any use, or whether it was necessary. 

Fanny. Yes, yes, I will : but do n't talk to me, 
mamma, for fear: — so saying, she screwed up her 
lips, and taking her work, sat, for about five min- 
utes, as still as a mouse. She then looked up, 
smiled, and nodded at her mother, as much as to 
say "see how well I can hold my tongue," still 
screwing her lips very tight, for fear she should 
speak. Soon, however, she began to feel a great 
inclination to say something ; and was glad to re- 
collect, that if she could but think of any thing 
either useful or necessary, she might speak. 
Whereupon she endeavored to find something to 
say, that would come within the act. To aid her 
invention, she looked all round the room: — 

Fanny. Mamma, do n't you think the fire wants 
stirring ? (This question, she thought, savored 
of both qualifications.) 

Mother. Not at present, my dear. 

Then followed another long silence ; for Fanny 
found it vastly more difficult, than she had any 
previous idea of, to think of any ihm^ w^^W^ \a 
talk about; and she knew her mtoim^ viov3^&.\«>M^ 
6 ^^» 
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at her, if she said what was obviously idle or silly, 
just now. She was beginning to repent having 
made such an agreement, when her three elder 
sisters entered the room. She now thought it 
quite reasonable, if not absolutely necessary^ to 
teJl them of her misfortune, which she did at con- 
siderable length, and with many needless digres" 
sions ; (the usual custom with great talkers ;) upon 
which they all laughed ; prophesying that her res- 
olution would not last half an hour ; and rallying 
her, for telling such a long story, with a sore 
tongue. 

Soon after, some ladies called, to pay their 
mother a morning visit. This gave Fanny's tongue 
such a long rest, that the moment they were 
gone, it seemed irresistibly to resume its wonted 
functions. 

Fanny. What a while old Mrs. W. has had 
that brown satin pelisse ! Really, poor old lady, 
I am quite tired of seeing her in it ! 

Mother. How is your tongue ? Fanny. 

Fanny. Oh ! better, mamma, thank you, almost 
well. 

Mother. I am sorry for it : I was in hopes it 
would have been sore enough, at least to prevent 
your making impertinent remarks upon any body 
all this day. 

Fanny. No, but really, mamma, is it not an 
old rubbishing thing ? 

Mother. I don't know, indeed: it is no busi- 
ness of mine ; therefore I took no notice of it. 

A silence ensued, after this ; bul conversation 
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revived, when Caroline, who had stood for some 
time with her eyes fixed on their opposite neigh- 
bor's window, suddenly exclaimed, " I do believe 
the Joneses are going to have company again, to- 
day f the servant has just been fighting the fire in 
the drawingroom ; and there is Miss Jones now 
.gone up to dress ; 1 saw her draw down the blinds 
in her room, this instant." "So she is," said 
Lucy, looking up: "I never knew such people, 
in my fife ! they are always having company." 

" I wonder who they are expecting to-day ! " 
said Eliza, " dinner company, I suppose." 

The proceedings of their neighbors, the Joneses, 
continued to furnish matter for various sagacious 
conjectures and remarks for a considerable time ; 
at length, Caroline exclaimed, with the eagerness 
of discovery — 

"Look ! look ! there 's the baker now at the 
door, with a whole tray full of tarts and things : 
make haste, or he '11 be gone in." 

Lucy. So he is, I declare ; it is a dinner-party, 
then : well, we shall see presently, I hope, who 
are coming. 

Caroline. Oh no ! they never dine till five, 
when they have company. 

Eliza. And it will be dark, then ; how tire- 
some ! 

Lucy. If Miss Jones is not dressed already ! 
she is this instant come iiito the drawingroom. 

Caroline. Stand back, stand back! don't 
let her see us all staring : ah ! there she \^ \ — ^^^ 
on her pink sarcenet body and sVeeves \o-ftiWj % — 
how pretty that dress is^ to be suxe^ 
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Eliza. And how nicely she has done her hair; 
look ! Caroline — braided behind. 

Lucy. There, she is putting down the sash. 
That chimney smokes, 1 know, with this wind. 

Fanny. And there is that little figure, Martha 
Jones, come down, now : do look ! as broad as 
she is Ibng : what a Uttle fright, that child is, to 
be sure ! 

Mother. Pray, Fanny, was that remark use- 
ful or necessary ? 

. Fanny. O ! but mamma, I assure you, my 
tongue is quite well, now. 

Mother. I am sorry for it, my dear. Do 
you know, I should think it well worth while to 
bite my tongue, every day, if there were no oth- 
er means of keeping it in order. 

At this, the girls laughed ; but their mother re- 
suming her gravity, thus continued : 

" My dear girls, I should before now, have put 
a stop to this idle gossiping, if I had not hoped 
to convince you of the folly of it. It is no won- 
der, I confess, that, at your age, you should learn 
to imitate a style of remark, which is but too 
prevalent in society. Nothing, indeed, is mqre 
contagious : but let me also tell you, that girls of 
your age, and of your advantages^ are capable of 
seeing the meanness of it : and ought to despise 
it. It is the chief end of education, to raise the 
minds of women above such trifling as this. But 
if a young person who has been taught to think^ 
whose taste has been cultivated, and who might 
therefore possess internal resources^ has as much 
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idle curiosity about the affairs of her neighbors, 
and is as fond of retailing petty scandal concern- 
ing them, as an uneducated woman, it proves that 
her mind is incurably mean and vulgar, and that 
cuhivation is lost upon her. 

*' This sort of gossiping, my dear girls, is the 
disgrace of our sex. The pursuits of women 
lying necessarily within a narrow sphere, they 
naturally sink, unless raised by refinement, or by 
strong principle, into that littleness of character ^ 
for which, even their own husbands and fathers, 
^(if they are men of sense,) are tempted to despise 
them. The minds of men, from their engage- 
ments in business, necessarily take a larger range ; 
and they are, in general, too much occupied, 
with concerns comparatively important, to enter 
into the minute details which amuse women. But 
women of education, have no such plea to urge. 
When your father and I direct you to this or that 
pursuit, it is not so much for the sake of your 
possessing that particulai: branch of knowledge ; 
but that by knowledge in general^ you may be- 
come intelligent and superior ; and that you may 
be furnished with resources which will save you 
from the miserable necessity of seeking amuse- 
ment from intercourse with your neighbors, and 
an acquaintance with their affairs. 

** Let us suppose, now, that this morning you 
had been all more industriously inclined ; and had 
been engaged in any of your employments, with 
that ardor which some happy young people aiani- 
fest in the acquisition of knowledge', ^ovs^^^wi. 
6*' 
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in that case, have felt any desire to know the date 
of Mrs. W.'s pelisse : or any curiosity in the pro- 
ceedings of our neighbors the ^Joneses ? No : 
you would then have thought it a most impertinent 
interruption, if any one had attempted to entertain 
you with such particulars : but, when the mind is 
indolent and empty, then it can receive amuse- 
ment from the most contemptible sources. Learn, 
then, to check this mean propensity. Despise 
such thoughts, whenever you are tempted to in- 
dulge them : recollect that this low curiosity is the 
combined result of idleness, ignorance, emptiness, 
and ilbature ; and iSy to useful occupation as the 
most successful antidote against the evil. Nor let 
it be forgotten, that such impertinent remarks as 
these, come directly under the description of those 
^idle words j"^ of which an account must be given 
in the day of judgement. Yes, this vulgar trifling 
is as inconsistent with the spirit of Chiistian be- 
nevolence, and with the grand rule of ' doing to 
others as we would that they should do to us,' 
as it is with refinement of taste and dignity of 
character." 

" Who would have thought," said little Fan- 
ny, " that my happening to bite my tongue, this 
morning, would have led to all this ?" 

" It would be a fortunate bite for you, Fanny," 
said her mother, '' and for your neighbors^ if it 
should make you more careful in the use of it. If 
we were liable to such a misfortune whenever we 
use our tongues improperly, some persohs would 
be in a constant agony : now, if our consciences 
fvere but half as sensible as out netv^^^ ^«^ 
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would answer the purpose much better. Foolish 
talking pains a good consoience, just as continual 
speaking hurts a sore tongue ; and, if we did but 
regard one smart as much as the other, it would 
act as a constant check upon the unruly member." 
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An, old clock, that had stood for fifty years in 
a farmer's kitchen, without giving its owner any 
cause of complaint, early one summer's morning, 
before the family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the 
fable) changed countenance with alarm : the 
hands made an ineffectual effort to continue their 
course : the wheels remained motionless with sur- 
prise ; the weights hung speechless ; each mem- 
ber felt disposed to lay the blame on the others. 
At length, the dial instituted a formal inquiry as 
to the cause of the stagnation; when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice, protested their inno- 
cence. But now, a faint tick was heard below, 
from the pendulum, who thus spoke: — 

'' I confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage ; and am willing, for the gener- 
al satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The truth 
is, that I am tired of ticking." Upon hearing 
this, the pJd clock became so exvt^'gji^^^^*^^.^'^ 
on the point of striking. 
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** Lazy wire !" exclaimed the dial-plate, hold- 
ing up its hands. 

" Very good !" replied the pendulunn, " it is 
vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, who have 
always, as every body knows, set yourself up 
above me — it is vastly easy for you, I say, to 
accuse other people of laziness ! You, who have 
had nothing to do all the days of your life but to 
stare people in the face, and to amuse yourself 
with watching all that goes on in the kitchen ! 
Think, I beseech you, how you would like to be 
shut up for life in this dark closet, and wag back- 
wards and forwards, year after year, as I do." 

" As to that," said the dial, " is there not a 
window in your house, on purpose for you to look 
through ?" 

" For all that," resumed the pendulum, " it is 
very dark here : and although there is a window, 
I dare not stop, even for an instant, to look out. 
Besides I am really weary of my way of life ; 
and, if you please, I '11 tell you how I took this 
disgust at my employment. This morning, I hap- 
pened to be calculating how many times I should 
have to tick, in the course only of the next twen- 
ty-four hours : perhaps some of you, above there, 
jftan give me the exact sum." 

The minute hand, being quick at figures^ in- 
stantly replied, " Eighty-six thousand, four hun- 
dred times." 

*' Exactly so," replied the pendulum : " well, 
I appeal to you all, if the thought of this was not 
enough to fntigue one ? and when Iberian to mul- 
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tiply the strokes of one day by those of months 
and years, really it is no wonder if I felt dis- 
couraged at the prospect : so, after a great deal 
of reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to myself — 
I '11 stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance, 
during this harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, 
thus replied : — 

"Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished 
that such a useful, industrious person as yourself, 
should have been overcome by this sudden sug- 
gestion. It is true you have done a great deal 
of work in your time. So we have all, and are 
likely to do ; and although this may fatigue us to 
think of, the question is, whether it will fatigue 
u§ to do : would you now do me the favor to 
give about half a dozen strokes, to illustrate my 
argument ?" 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times, 
at its usual pace. "Now," resumed the dial, 
*'may I be allowed to inquire, if that exertion 
was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you .•^" 

" Not in the least," replied the pendulum ; — 
" it is not of six strokes that I complain, nor of 
sixty, but of miiKofw." 

" Very good," replied the dial, " but recollect 
that although you may think of a million strokes 
in an instant, you are required to execute but one ; 
and that, however often you may hereafter have 
to swing, a moment will always be given you to 
swing in." 

" That consideration stagg&x^ T£i^^\ e.o\&ft'3s»^'' 
saJd the pendulum. 
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"Then I hope," resumed the dial-plate, "we 
shall all immediately return to our duly ; for the 
maids will lie in bed till noon, if we stand idling 
thus." 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influence 
in urging him to proceed : when, as with one con- 
sent, the wheels began to turn, the hands began 
to move, the pendulum began to wag, and, to its 
credit, ticked as loud as ever ; while a beam of 
the rising sun that streamed through a hole in 
the kitchen shutter, shining full upon the dial- 
plate, it brightened up as if nothing had been the 
matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, upon looking at the clock, he declared 
that his watch had gained half an hour in the 
night. 

MORAL. 

It is said, by a celebrated modern writer, " take 
care of the minutes^ and the hours will take care 
of themselves." This is an admirable hint; and 
might be very seasonably recollected, when we 
begin to be " weary in well doing," from the 
thought of having a great deal to do. The present 
is all we have to manage : the past is irrecovera- 
ble ; the future is uncertain ; nor is it fair to 
burden one moment with the weight of the next. 
Sufficient unto the moment is the trouble thereof. 
7/ we had to walk a hundred miles, we still need 
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set but one step at a time, and this process con- 
tinued, would infallibly bring us to our journey's 
end. Fatigue generally begins, and is always 
increased, by calculating in a minute, the exertion 
of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us 
recollect that we have not to sustain all its toil, to 
endure all its sufferings, or to encounter all its 
crosses at once. One moment comes laden with 
its own little burden, then flies, and is succeeded 
by another, no heavier than the last ; if one could 
be sustained, so can another, and another. 

Even in looking* forward to a single day, the 
spirit may sometimes faint, from an anticipation 
of the duties, the labors, the trials to temper and 
patience, that may be expected. Now this is 
unjustly laying the burden of many thousand mo- 
ments upon one. Let any one resolve to do right 
now^ leaving then to do as it can, and if he were 
to hve to the age of Methuselah, he would never 
err. But the common error is, to resolve to act 
right to^morrowy or next time^ but now, just this 
once, we must go on the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to- 
day, merely because we forget that when to-mor- 
row comes, then wiU be now. Thus lifie passes, 
with many, in resolutions for the future, which the 
present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who, " by patient con- 
tinuance in toell doing, seek for glory, honor, and 
immortality :" — day by day, minute b^ xoxoM^a^ 
they execute the appointed t^'k.^ Xo ^\k\Ock ^^ 
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requisite measure of time aud strength is propor- 
tioned; and thus, having worked while it was 
-called day, they at length rest from their labors, 
and thmr "works follow them." 

Let us, then, " whatever our hands find to do, 
do it with all our might," recollecting, that now is 
the proper and "the accepted time." 



COUSIN'S VISIT. 

Mrs. Newton had two daughters, named Su- 
san and Maria :. they lived a retired life, in the 
country ; and, as they seldom saw company, they 
were both exceedingly delighted, one morning, at 
breakfast, when their mother read them part of a 
letter, she had just received fronr her neice, 
Miss Newton, in London, saying that she intend- 
ed to come and pass a month with them very 
shortly. 

Susan and Maria were girls of thirteen and 
fourteen years of age : but their cousin was 
grown up. They had never seen her, but they 
had often heard their mamma say, that she was a 
very amiable and sensible young woman, there- 
fore they were very impatient for her coming, and, 
indeed, thought of little besides, from this time to 
thatof her arrival. 

Siisan Hiewtou was a gentle^ ^ec^oiiQ.t6 g^l ; 
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her manners were refined, and her temper sweet 
and obliging. Maria was lively and talkative; 
she liked very much to be noticed by strangers; 
and she had a foolish idea that whatever she said 
or did before others, they were observing her and 
thinking of her ; — a mistake which always arises 
from persons' thinking too much of themselves. 
Maria was also very apt to feel jealous of her 
sister, having a great desire that people should 
love her the best : — and the very first thought, 
that sprung up in her little selfish heart, when 
she heard of her cousin's coming, was, that she 
hoped she would love her better than her sister. 
Such thoughts look very frightful set down in 
black and white ; and yet they do not appear at 
all more so, than they really are when concealed 
from every eye in some dark crevice of the heart. 
Maria .accordingly began, from that instant, con- 
triving what she, could do to ingratiate herself in 
her cousin's favor; and worse than that,.how' she 
could make herself appear more amiable dnd 
agreeable than Susan ;. whereas Susan, in the 
simplicity of her heart, thought only of the pleas- 
ure she should enjoy m her cousin's company. 

On the day appointed, Mrs. Newton setoff in 
the little pony-chaise which she kept, to meet her 
niece at the neighboring town ; for the stage- 
eoach did not come within five a[^^es of their 
retired village. Susan and Maria remained at 
home ; and before their mother could well have 
reached the town, to which she wa^ ^o\?k^^ ^3£^fcv> 
impatience made tfeem imag>me \Xvi?&^ya:^W'W 
7 w- 
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to return. Accordingly, they placed themselves 
in the bow-window that looked towards the road, 
in order that they might catch the first glimpse of 
the chaise. Susan, indeed, was wise enough to 
take her work, so that the time did not seem so 
extremely tedious to her, as it did to Maria, who 
expressed her uneasiness, from time to time, by 
exclaiming, "What awhile they are !" — "I begin 
to be afraid that cousin is not come !" — "How I 
wish they would come !" — and the like. . Every 
gig, cart, wagon, or wheelbarrow that was heard 
at a distance, Maria felt sure was it. But Susan 
wisely suspended her opinion, till they came within 
sight. At last — that is, just about the time that 
might have been expected — ^the gray pony made 
its appearance, and presently stopped, with their 
guest, before the gate. Maria, by this time, had 
wrought herself into such an agitation, that her 
cheeks were all in crimson glow ; and she made 
two or three blunders, in the sentence which she 
had prepared for the first greeting. So that Su- 
san, who had made no preparation at all, and only 
said, " How d' ye do ? cousin," appeared, on this 
occasion, to the most advantage. Miss Newton 
kissed them both affectionately ; but not being in 
good health, she was greatly fatigued by her 
journey, and could not, therefore, take much 
notice of either of them that evening. Maria 
remarked, several times, "how very sorry she 
was her cousin was so poorly." But Susan, 
who perceived it was fatiguing to her to reply, 
£iaid nothing about it ; only she set «l {oot&iool for 
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her to rest her feet upon, and gently placed one 
of the sofa pillaws at the hack of her chair ; and 
when she smiled, and said, "Thank you, love," 
Maria wished she had thought of it, and said, "Ah! 
that is right ; I am sure cousin must want some- 
thing to lean upon. How I do hope she will be 
better to-morrow." 

She was better, the next day ; aiid soon ren- 
dered herself so agreeable to the young folks, by 
her amiable manners and intelligent conversation, 
that they were both delighted with their relation. 
Susan soon feh a tender affection for her, and 
Maria an increased desire to" win> her regard. 
For this purpose, she employed several means 
which proved her to be very unskilful in the cul- 
ture of true affection. For instance, she would 
go to her cousin, several times in a day, and 
throwing her arms round her neck, kiss her repeat- 
edly, till it became really troublesome : then she 
would say, " Dear cousin, how I love you ! I 
do n't think you know half how much I love you ;" 
and other things of the same kind : — ^things which 
are all vei^ well, occasionally, when they are the 
genuine and spontaneous expressions of affection ; 
but, when employed as mere professions to ^in 
favor, which is oftener the case, they are exceed- 
ingly troublesome and disagreeable. 

Susan's love was expressed in a different way. 
She showed her respect for her cousin^ by listening 
attentively to her conversation ; and her affection, 
chiefly by thinking of and do\»% little. AV.v«i^^ 
which she thought might promoXe \v^^ c»Ckts&at\. <ast 
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conveniencCi Maria, indeed, was vety officious 
in waiting upon her ; but as her object in so doing 
was not so much to accommodate her cousin as to 
show her own attentions, she often made mistakes, 
and gave more trouble than she rendered service. 
8he had also a very unpleasant way of saybg 
jBatterihg things, which always means, that persons 
wish to be flattered in return. "Dear cousin," 
she Would say, " how I do admire the color of 
your hair !" — or " how sweetly cousin sings !" — 
or, " how I do wish I could write such a nice 
hand as cousin !" But Susan very properly 
thought, it would be a liberty, in a girl of her age, 
to make such remarks ; she was content to niake 
them to herself, and to endedvor to imitate her 
cousin's excellences. 

During the whole time of Miss Newton's visit, 
Maria was so anxious to be in her company, that 
she neglected her usual business, and did not 
apply properly to any thing; while Susan went 
regularly about her usual studies ; and besides 
that, knowing that her mamma wished to enjoy as 
much of her niece's company as possible, she 
undertook many little domestic offices that she 
was unaccustomed to, in order that her mother 
might have the more leisure. Thus she was often 
absent from the parlor, for a longtime ; at which 
Maria secretly both rejoiced and wondered ; for 
she considered that her sister's absence afforded 
her a capital opportunity of recommending herself. 
Very often, she would remain in the room, or 
follow her mother and cousin about iKe ^erden^ 
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when they would both rather have dispensed with 
her company, that they might have some private 
conversation. Thus it is, that forward, pushing 
persons, ever defeat their own purposes. It was 
particularly observable, that Susan's assiduities 
were not confined to an individual, whom she 
wished to please : her mother, her sister, and eve-* 
ry one who needed them, were attended to, with as 
much alacrity as her cousin ; while Maria neglected 
every -body else, in order to lavish her attentions 
and services upon one« 

Now Miss Newton was too observant a person 
not to remark all this ; and before she had passed 
one week in this family, any impartial by-stander 
would have seen for which of these girls she felt 
the most esteem. But poor Maria was so blind- 
ed by self-love, that she could not persuade her- 
self but that, in return for all her lavish professions 
of regard, so far surpassing those of her sister, 
she must give preference to herself: still she 
wished for some unequivocal assurance of this 
preference ; and the day before Miss Newton was 
to take her departure, being alone with her in. the 
garden, she endeavored to introduce the subject. 
Finding, however, that no distant, nor even broad 
hint would be taken, she said, at length, " De^r 
cousin ! there is One question I should so like to 
ask you." 

Cousin. Well, if it is a proper question, ask 
it. 

. Maria. I don't know whether '^o>3l^^\Jcm5«^ 
k a proper question, quite ', WxlfeA ^Ck -asa^Ks^^ 
7* 
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about it, that I must tell you :— it is, that I should 
so very rtauch like to know, for a particular rea- 
son, which you like best, Susan or me ? 

Cousin. I must (ir^t ttell you, that I do not 
think that a proper (Question ; and I advise you to 
drop it, at once ; however, I shall give you your 
choice : if you still desire it, I will answer it ; but 
observe, I advise you not. 

Maria. Ah ! well do answer it^ however. 

Cousin. Well, then, I love Susan the best. 

Maria looked up, to see if she was serious ; and 
expecting some satisfactory explanation, she re- 
peated, " Susan !V 

Cousin. Yes, Susan. 

Hereupon Maria hastily withdrawing her arm 
from her cousin's, hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping : she cried 
violently, a long time, expecting at every fresh 
burst, that her cousin would say something con- 
solatory : — instead of which, she only walked 
quietly by her side, without uttering a word. 

At last, in a sullen and broken voice, Maria 
began — " Well, it is hard, after all that I have 
felt ; I little thought of this ;— it is hard — it is 
very -." 

Cousin. It is no fauk of jnine, my dear ; did 
not I advise you not to put the question ? 

Maria. Ah ! but I mean it is hard that you 
should — that you should not love me as well, at 
least — Oh! oh! oh! (sobbing.) 

Cousin. But that is not my fault either; !• 
cannot help iu 
Here Maria wept more vio\enl\y &«s\\iefoT^, 
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Cousin. My dear, I am very sorry to have 
hurt you ; but you know I was obliged to tell the 
truth. There fe riot time now to enter further upon 
the subject ; but I promise that when I return 
home, I will write you a long letter, and explain 
to you why I love Susan the best. In the mean- 
time, I must say, that I do love you, Maria, 
though not quite so well as I hope to do when we 
meet again. 

Maria was a little comforted by this assurance, 
aiid by the promise of a letter from her cousin, 
which (unless any thing unforeseen prevents) she 
intends her to receive on the first of March. 
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My dear Maria, 

Although I should be sorry to lose the regard 
which you have kindly expressed towards me, I 
have determined, in fulfilling my late promise, to 
put aside all selfish considerations, and, at the haz- 
ard of being thought unkind and ungrateful, to 
give yon my thoughts very faithfully. To pre- 
vent all disappointment, th^efore, I think it best 
to apprize you at the outset, that this letter will 
not contain a single complicnent ; nor any consola- 
tory explanation of my answer to your question ; 
for this would be doing you a r^al myvrj .> W >Jo& 
soke of M little present coBoiorX, \\. Sa^ o\3l ^^ 
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contrary, my intention, as far as my observation 
extends, and as far as the difference in our ages 
may warrant, to speak more in the character of 
your conscience, than of your cousin. 

It is of little consequence, my dear, whether a 
solitary individual, with whom you will probably 
have little future intercourse, it is of very little 
Consequence, whether, or in what degree, I may 
esteem and love you : but it is of great conse- 
quence, to yourself, that you should become wor- 
thy of esteem and affection ; and therefore I shall 
not, to save myself and you a little present pain, 
withhold any observation that may tend to your 
future and permanent advantage. 

I promised to tell you why I love Susan the 
best ; and I can do this in a very few words. It 
is because she appears to me to be more amiable 
than you. It may be, that you will not consider 
this a Sufficient reason : supposing that, in return 
for the many obliging things you said and did for 
me, I ought to feel an equal or superior degree 
of regard for you. But this would arise front a 
great, yet common, mistake, as to the nature of 
affection : as though it were a thing as voluntary 
in its exercise, as much in our power to give and 
to withhold, as money or service. There is noth- 
ing more unreasonable than to accuse persons of 
ingratitude for not loving us so much as we desire. 
Yet instances of this may be frequently observed. 
Most people feel the wish of being beloved : and, 
in order to obtain their object, it often happens 
that persons of selfish disposiUonS) o{baxs\\^ mo- 
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rose, and tTrannical tempers, feeling the deso- 
lateness of living without affection, endeavor, by- 
large benefactions^ and a succession of costly fa- 
vors, to bribe the love of some individual. Not 
considering, that half the pains taken to subdue 
an evil temper, one real sacrifice of their own will 
or convenience for the other's happiness, would 
do more towards inspiring true affection, than 
thousands of gold and silver. In such a case, 
gratitude requires the obliged party to show all 
due respect and to do all the service in his pow- 
er : but it cannot require what is out of his pow- 
er — that is, to love an unamiable person. 

There is, indeed, a great deal of ingratitude, 
and a great deal of injustice and misapprehension 
in the world ; and yet, love is a thing so discrim- 
inating, so free in its choice, so incapiable of pur- 
chase, bribe, or bondage, that I believe it is very 
rarely, i( ever permanently misplaced ; or finally 
withheld where it is really merited. True affec- 
tion as naturally flows towards the excellent and 
amiable, and as naturally avoids the mean, the 
selfish, the illnatured, as water, escaping from 
the harsh and rugged rock, rests not till it reposes 
in the flowery bosom of the valley^ We do, in- 
deed, sometimes see ill-judging people lavishing 
their admiration on persons of superficial virtues 
and great professions ; but in the sequel even 
these will be compelled to own their mistake, and 
acknowledge the superior worth of the modest, 
unpretending, consistent, benevoleut cfeax^^XK^- 

I£ I were about to make daovce ol /a.^^^tXNw^^ass^ 
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friend, among a nmnber of persons, I should not 
be guided by their conduct and professions to me, 
but by their behavior in their own families, and 
amongst their old friends. A person, who sus- 
tains one relation well, will not fail in another. I 
should be quite sure that a dutiful, affectionate, 
attentive daughter — a kind, disinterested, and 
self-denying sister, would make a good friend : 
and, on the contrary, no attentions or professions 
to myself could induce me to believe, that an 
individual, who failed in diese relations, »was ca- 
pable of disinterested and faithful friendship. I 
should fully expect, that, as soon as the novelty 
of our intimacy was worn off, the first time our 
interest or convenience happiened to clash, I 
should experience the same want of kindness 
and generosity as I had witnessed in the case of 
others. 

Now, to come as much to the point as I prom- 
ised, I will plainly say, that, from what I observed 
in my two cousins, I should expect that Su- 
san's friendship, though not so warmly expressed, 
would prove of the most durable and sterling 
quality. If I had remained with you, some time 
longer, so as to become one of the family, and 
until the interest young people naturally feel in 
strangers had passed off, I could reasonably have 
expected no other conduct from you than that 
which your mother and sister commonly receive. 
I am sure, at least, that I should not wish to be 
distinguished from them in such away. Suppose 
then, that, aftier awhile, I had been taken very 
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ill, as I sometimes am, and had required a great 
deal of troublesome attendance ; which, think 
you, of my cousins would have been the most 
attentive nurse ? I do not ask who would have 
expressed most concern at my indisposition ; but 
who would have been most willing to absent her- 
self from agreeable company below, to watch in 
the sick-chamber ? Who would have been most 
mindful of my Utile wants, and most thoughlful 
and active in rendering those services which make 
no show, and are too minute for thanks or obser- 
vation ? 

I think, also, that you are too anxious to obtain 
the love and admiration of those you meet with ; 
or rather, I mean, that your anxiety is not of the 
right kind ; but differs essentially from the natu- 
ral, honest, and wholesome desire for the esteem 
and affection of our friends. The spurious kind 
may be known by its activity and by the by-ieays 
it takes to accomplish its purpose. Jealousy is 
another sure characteristic of this undue concern 
for the regard of others. Now, would you not 
consider it very unjust, very mean, and, more 
than that, very dishonest, if your sister should 
endeavor to persuade your mother to diminish 
your annual allowance in order to increase hers ? 
or,if sliu ivcjrc to use iiicans to Juduuc her to be- 
queaili to herself the largest shrnc of her proper- 
ty .' But is it not equally ungenerous and unjust 
to desire a monopoly of affection, which is a thing 
more precious than gold ? Why should you not 
wish Susan to share, at least equally with you,. in 
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what you yourself consider so very valuable ? 
There is one comprehensive virtue which, more 
than any other that I can think of, characterizes 
those who enjoy universal esteem, this is hu' 
mility : while those persons, who imagine that 
their qualities entitle them to general regard, never 
— never attain it. Your gentle sister, appears to 
me to shine in this grace. She thinks so little 
of herself and of her own deservings, that what- 
ever she, receives of approbation and regard from 
others, seems to her wholly gratuitous. Now, as 
we always prefer giving where least is demanded, 
it is not surprising that our love should flow most 
readily where it is not claimed. 

There isj my dear cousin, (and I say it more 
from what I have detected in my own heart, than 
from any observation I have made on others,) 
there is a kind of devoted attachment to some 
favorite friend, accompanied with an eager desire 
for their affection in return, which is purely sel- 
fish ; and entirely distinct from a rational, well- 
founded, generous friendship. The esteem of 
that friend flatters our vanity ; her attentions and 
confidence exalt us in the eyes of others : for 
such a friend we may, indeed, do much, and make 
some costly sacrifices, but which, after all, are 
laid on the altar of self-love. 

Many of the mean dispositions and uncharita- 
ble tempers which spring up in the human heart, 
would be at least checked in their growth, if their 
noxious qualities had been early perceived. But 
tAe trouble and mortificatioii of mumt^ vaveati^a- 
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tion, and strict scrutiny, are so great, that few 
take the pains requisite for the purpose ; and many 
scarcely know how to set about it. Thus we 
deceive ourselves, and call things by their wrong 
names ; so that the grossest vanity will pass for 
humbleness of mind ; and the deepest sel6shness 
for a warm and affectionate disposition. 

Let me, then, advise my cousin, while she is 
still young, and all things are possible, to enter 
into a close and faithful examination of her own 
heart. Let her motives undergo the strictest 
scrutiny ; iand never let her set the least value on 
that regard (even if it could be secured) which 
is not founded on sterling qualities. There is a 
thing more precious and more conducive to hap- 
piness than the esteem of others, and that is self- 
esteem. When this is acquired, the other will be 
sure to follow : resolve, then, to deserve the affec- 
tion of your friends ; and, in order to this, think 
much less of what particular persons may think 
of you and of your conduct. Let it be your 
endeavor, from benevolent motives, instead of for 
selfish ends, to promote the happiness of all 
around you ; cultivate habits of activity, of self- 
denial. Learn humility ; be content to take your 
proper level ; think less^ much less of yourself ^ 
and make fewer demands on others ; and then, 
what you before unsuccessfully claimed, will be 
spontaneously yielded. 

If I had not believed you to be possessed of 
good sense and principle eivow^ V^ Y^q&xVj 
d}ese suggestions^ I should not Wn^ \sisaxx '^^ 
8 ^^* 
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trouble to address them to you. If you will be- 
lieve it, my dear Maria, I have given you a very 
strong proof of friendship in this letter ; for it 
requires a greater effort to give one faithful re- 
proof, than to pay a hundred elaborate compli- 
ments ; and it is, be assured, a far stronger evi- 
dence of affection. My hope — I will even say 
my expectation — is, that, if a few years hence, I 
should be favored to pay another visit to my cous- 
ins, it would perplex me, exceedingly, to answer 
such a question as that to which you lately com- 
pelled me to reply, but which, you would, in that 
case, feel no inclination to propose. In the 
meantime, I remain, your sincere friend and affec- 
tionate cousin, 

P. S. Your mother and sister wiD not expect 
to see this letter, as they are already, informed 
that it relates to private business between you and 
me, 
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Mrs. Dawson being obliged to leave borne for 
six weeks, her daughters, Charlotte and Caro- 
line, received permission to employ the time of 
her absence as they pleased ; that is, she did not 
require of them the usual strict attention to par- 
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ticular hours, and particular studies, but allowed 
them to choose their own employments ; only 
recommending them to make a good use of the 
Ucense, and apprizing them, that, on her return, 
she should require an exact account of- the man- 
ner in which the interval had \>een employed. 

The carriage that conveyed their mother away, 
was scarcely out of hearing, when Charlotte j 
delighted with her freedom, hastened up stairs, 
to the school room, where she looked around on 
books, globes, maps, drawings, to select some new 
employment for the morning. Long before she 
bad decided upon any, her sister had quietly 
seated herself at her accustomed station^ thinking 
that she could do nothing better than finish the 
French exercise she had begun the day before. 
Charlotte, however, declined attendmg to French 
that day, and, after much indecision, and saying, 

*' I have a great mind to" three ^several times, 

without finishing the sentence, she at last took 
down a volume of Cowper, and read in different 
parts for about half an hour; then, throwing it 
aside, she said she had a great mind to put the 
book shelves in order— a business which she com- 
menced with great spirit ; but, in the course of her 
laudable undertaking, she met with a manuscript 
in shorthand ; whereupon she exclaimed to her 
sister, " Caroline ! do n't you remember that old 
Mr, Henderson once promised he would teach us 
shorthand ? How much I should like to learn ! 
Only mamma thought we had not time ; but now, 
this would be such a good opportunity. I am 
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sure I could learn it well iq six weeks ; and how 
convenient it would be ! One could take down 
sermons, or any thing, and I could make Rachel 
learn, and then how very pleasant it would be to 
write to each other in shorthand ! Indeed, it 
would be convenient in a hundred ways." So 
saying, she ran up stairs, without any further de- 
lay, and putting on her hat and spencer, set off to 
old Mr. Henderson's. 

Mr. Henderson happened to be at dinner ; 
nevertheless Charlotte obtained admittance, on 
the plea of urgent business ; but she entered his 
apartment so much out of breath, and in such 
apparent agitation, that the old gentleman rising 
hastily from table, and looking anxiously at her 
over his spectacles, inquired, in a tremulous 
tone, what was the matter. When, therefore, 
Charlotte explained her business, he appeared a 
little disconcerted ; but, having gently reproved 
her for her undue eagerness, he composedly re- 
sumed his knife and fork, though his hand shook 
much more than usual during the remainder of 
his meal. However, being very good-natured, as 
soon as he had dined, he cheerfully gave Char- 
lotte her first lesson in shoi^thand, promising to 
repeat it regularly every morning. 

Charlotte returned home, in high glee : she at 
this juncture considered shorthand as one of the 
most useful, and decidedly the most interesting, 
of acquirements ; and she continued to exercise 
herself in it all the rest of the day. She was ex- 
ceedingly pleased) at being able already to write 
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two or three words which neither her sister nor 
even her father could decipher. For three suc- 
cessive mornings, Charlotte punctually kept her 
appointment with Mr. Henderson; but, on the 
fourth, she sent a shabby excuse to her kind mas- 
ter ; and, if the truth must be told, he from that 
time saw no more of his scholar. Now the cause 
of this desertion, was two-fold: first, apd prmci- 
pally, her zeal for shorthand, which, for the kst 
eight and forty hours had been sensibly declining 
in its temperature, was on the above naoming, 
within half a degree of freezing point ; and be- 
sides this, anew and far more arduous and impor- 
tant undertaking had by this time suggested itself 
to her mind. Like many young persons of desul- 
tory inclinations, Charlotte often amused herself 
with writing verses ; . and it now occurred to her, 
that an abridged history of England j in verse j was 
still a desideratum in literature. She commenced 
this task with her usual diligence ; but was some- 
what discouraged in the outset by the difficulty of 
finding a rhyme to Saxon^ whom she indulged the 
unpatriotic wish, that the Danes had laid a tax on. 
But, though she got over this obstacle by a new 
construction of the line, she found these difficul- 
ties occur so continually, that she soon felt a more 
thorough disgust at this employment than at the 
preceding one ; so the epic stopped short, some 
hundred years before the Norn^an conquest. IHf- 
jiculty^ which quickens the ardor of industry, al- 
ways damps, and generally extinguishes the false 
zeal of caprice and versatility. 
8* 
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Charlotte's next undertaking was, to be sure, a' 
rapid descent from the last in the scgle of dignity. 
She now thought, that by working very hard dur- 
ing the remainder of the time, she should be ablie 
to accomplish a patchwork counterpane, large 
enough for her own little tent bed ; and the easQ 
of this employment formed a most agreeable con- 
trast in her mind, with the extreme difficulty of 
the last. Accordingly, as if commissioned with a 
search-warrantj she ransacked all her mother's 
drawers, bags, and bundles, in quest of new pieces; 
and these spoils proving very insufficient, she set 
off to tax all her friends, and to teage all the lin- 
endrapers in the town for their odd9 and ends ; 
urgiqg that she wanted sotae particuhrly. As 
she was posting along the street, on this business, 
she espied at a distance a person, whom she had 
no wish to encounter, namely, old Mr. Hender- 
son. To avoid the meeting, she crossed over ; 
but this manoeuvre did tiot succeed : for, no 
sooner had they come opposite to each other, 
than, to her great confusion, he called out, all 
across the street, in his loud and tremulous voice, 
and shaking his stick at her, " How d' ye do,«/^m 
Shorthand ? I thought how it would b0 ! O fie ! 
Ofifi!" 

Charlotte hurried on ; and her thoughts soon 
returned to the idea of the splendid radiating star 
which she designed for the centre-piece gf her 
counterpane. While she was arranging the dif- 
ferent patterns, and forming the alternations of 
Jjght and jshade, her inlerest conxiwokad ueqxly 
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unabated ; but, when she came to the practical 
part, of sewing piece to piece with unvarying 
sameness, it began, as usual, to flag. She sighed, 
several times, and cast many disconsolate looks 
at the endless hexagons and octagons, before she 
indulged any distinct idea of relinquishing her 
task : at length, however, it did forcibly occur to 
her, that, after all she was not obliged to go on 
with it ; and that really, patchwork was a thing 
that was better done by degrees, when one hap- 
pens to want a job, than to be finished all at once. 
So, with this thought, (which would have been a 
very good one if it had occurred in proper time,) 
she suddenly drew out her needle, thrust all her 
pieces, arranged and unarranged, into a drawer, 
and began to meditate a new project. 

Forti^nately, just at this juncture, some young 
ladies of their acquaintance callod upon Charlotte 
and Caroline. They wero attempting to establish 
a society amongst their young friends for working 
for the poor ; and came to request their assistance. 
Caroline very cheerfully entered into the design ; 
but as for Charlotte, nothing could, exceed the 
forwardness of her zeal : — 'she took it up so warm- 
ly, that Caroline's appeared, in comparison, only 
lukewarm. It was proposed, that each member 
of the society should have an equal proportion of 
the work to do at her own house : but when the 
articles, came to be distributed, Charlotte, in the 
heat of her benevolence, desired that a double 
portion might be allotted to her, Sok^sv^ ^^ '^'^ 
younger oaes admired hep VaAsokauVw^ \\5X«v5&no\>8. \ 
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but the better judging advised her not to under- 
take too much at once. However, she would not 
be satisfied till her request was complied with. 
When the parcels of work arrived, Charlotte with 
exultation seized the larger one, and without a 
minute's delay commenced her charitable labors. 
The following morning she rose at four o'clock, 
to resume the employment ; and not a little self- 
complacency did she feel, when, after nearly two 
hours hard work, she still heard Caroline breath- 
ing in a sound sleep. But alas ! Chai'lotte soon 
found that work is tcor/c, of whatever nature, or 
for whatever purpose. She now inwardly regret- 
ted that she had asked for more than her share ; 
and the cowardly thought, that after all she was 
not obliged to do it, next occurred to her. For 
the present, therefore, she squeezed all the things, 
done and undone, into what she called her Dor- 
cas bag ; and to banish unpleasant thoughts, she 
opened the first book that happened to lie within 
reach :— it proved to be ' an Introduction to 
Botany.* Of this she had not read more than a 
page and a half, before she determined to collect 
some specimens, herself, and having found a blank 
copy-book, she hastened into the garden, where, 
gathering a few common flowers, she proceeded 
to dissect them, not, it is to be feared, with much 
scientific nicety. Perhaps as many as three pages 
of this copy-book were bespread with her speci- 
mens, before she discovered, that botany was a 
dry study. 
It would he too tedious to eii\3oaiei%XQ ^ the 
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subsequent ephemeral undertakings which filled 
up the remainder of the si if weeks. At the expi- 
ration of that time, Mrs. Dawson returned. On 
the next morning after her arrival, she reminded 
her daughters of the, account she expected of their 
employments during her absence ; and desired 
them to set out, on two tables in the schoolroom, 
every thing they had done that could be exhibited ; 
together with the books they had been reading. 
Charlotte would gladly have been excused her 
part of the exhibition ; but this was not permitted ; 
and she reluptantly followed her sister to make 
the preparation. When the two tables were 
spread, their mother was summoned to attend. 
Caroline's, which was first examined, contained 
first, her various exercises in the different branch- 
es of study, regularly executed, the same as usual : 
and there were papers placed in the books she 
was reading in school hours, to show how far she 
bad proceeded in them. Besides .these, she had 
read, in her leisure time, in French, Florian's 
Numa Pompilius, and in English, Mrs. More's 
Practical Piety, and some part of Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets. All the needlework which had 
been left to do or not, at her option, was neatly 
finished : and her parcel of linen for the poor was 
also completely and well done. The only instance 
in which Caroline had availed herself of her moth- 
er's license, was, that she had prolonged her 
drawing lessons a little, every day, in order to 
present her mother with a pretty pair of sctee'a&^ 
with Rowers copied fromNatuie •, xSaa^^ ^ex^\2^\. 
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of all placed on the table with an afFectionate note, 
requesting her acceptance of them. 

Mrs. Daw;son, having carefully examined this 
table, proceeded to the other, which was quite 
piled up with different articles. Here, amid the 
heap, were her three pages of shorthand ; sever- 
al scraps of paper containing fragments of her 
poetical history ; the piece (not large enough for 
a doll's cradle) of her patchwork counterpane ; 
her botjanical specimens ; together with the large 
unfinished pile out of the Dorcas bag : many of 
the articles of which were begun, but not one 
quite finished. There was a baby's cap with no 
border, a frock body without sleeves, and the 
skirt only half hemmed at the bottom; and slides, 
tapes, and buttonholes, were all, without excep- 
tion, omitted. After these, followed a great vari- 
ety of thirds, halves, and quarters of undertakings, 
each perhaps good in itself ^ but quite useless in 
its unfinished state. 

The examination being at length ended, Mrs. 
Dawson retired, without a single comment, to her 
dressingroom : where, in about an hour afterwards, 
she summoned the girls to attend her. Here, 
also, were two tables laid out, with several articles 
on each. Their mother then leading Caroline to 
the first, told hpr, that, as the reward of her in- 
dustry and perseverance^ the contents of th6 table 
were her own. Here, with joyful surprise, she 
beheld, first, a little gold watch, which Mrs. Daw- 
son said she thought a suitable present for one 
who bad made a good use o{ bet time '4 a small 
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telescope next appeared ; and lastly, Paley's Nat- 
ural Theology, neatly bound. Charlotte was then 
desired to take possession of tiie contenis of the 
other table, which were considerably more numer- 
ous. The first prize she drew out was a very 
beautiful French fan ; but upon opening it, it 
stretched out in an oblong shape for want of the 
pin to confine the sticks at bottom. Then fol- 
lowed a new parasol ; but, when unfurled, there 
was no catch to confine it, so that it would not 
remain spread. A penknife handle without a 
blade, and the blade without the handle, next 
presented themselves to her astonished gaze. In 
great confusion she then unrolled a paper which 
discovered a telescope apparently like her sister's ; 
but on applying it to her eye, she found it did not 
contain a single lens ; so that it was no better 
than a roll of pasteboard. She was, however, 
greatly encouraged to discover that the last re- 
maining article was a watch ; for as she heard it 
tick, she felt no doubt that this, at least was com- 
plete, but, upon examination, she discovered that 
there was no hour hand, the minute hand alone 
pursuing its lonely and useless track. 

Charlotte, whose conscience had very soon ex- 
plained to her the moral of all this, now turned 
from the tantalizing table in confusion, and burst 
into an agony of tears. Caroline wept also, and 
Mrs. Dawson, after an interval of silence, thus 
addressed her daughter. 

"It is quite needless for me to eY.\.\a\a. "ws^ 
reasons for making you 5uc\i pTeseQ\s, C,\ia;:f«i'*a- 
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I assure you, your papa and I have had a very 
painful employjment the past hour in spoiling them 
all for you. If I had found on your table in the 
schoolroom any one thing that had been properly 
finished^ you would have received one complete 
present to answer it ; but tliis you know was not 
the case. I should be very glad if this disap- 
pointment should teach you what I have hitherto 
vainly endeavored to impress upon you, that as 
all those things, pretty or useful as they are in 
themselves, are rendered totally useless for want 
of completeness ; so exertion without perseverance 
is no better than btisy idleness. That employment 
does not deserve the name of industry, which 
requires the stimulus of novelty to keep it going. 
Those who will only work so long as they are 
amused J will do no more good in the world, either 
to themselves or others, than those who refuse to 
work at all. If I had required you to pass the 
six weeks of my absence in bed, or in counting 
your fingers, you would, I suppose, have thought 
it a sad waste of time ; and yet, I appeal to you 
whether (with the exception of an hour or two of 
needle-work) the whole mass of articles on your 
table could produce any thing more useful. And 
thus, my dear, may life be squandered away, in a 
succession of busy nothings. 

" I have now a proposal to make to you. 
These presents, which you are to take possession 
of as they are, I advise you to lay by carefully. 
Whenever you can show me any thing that you 
have beguD^ and volunlaiily jiwished, -^owTOay^at 
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the same time, bring with you one of these things, 
beginning with those of least value, to which I 
will immediately add the part that is deficient. 
Thus, by degrees, you may have them all com- 
pleted ; and if, by this means, you should acquire 
the wise and virtuous habit of perseverance ^ it will 
be far more valuable to you than the richest pres- 
ent you could possibly receive. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

One evening, during the vacation, Frank, a 
tall schoolboy, amused his younger brother Har- 
ry, by reading an essay which had gained him the 
first prize at school. The subject was Self- De- 
nial. Frank was a clever lad,, and had acquitted 
himself very well. He represented his subject in 
so striking a light, that it made a considerable im- 
pression on the mjnd of his young auditor, who, 
as soon as it was finished, thanked his brother for 
his good advice, and expressed a determination 
of endeavoring to profit by it. — "I am afraid," 
said lie, " I have never learned to deny myself 
as I ought ; but I hope, brother Frank, that I 
shall not forget this lesson of yours : I wish now 
you would be so kind as to give me some more 
good hints on the subject." 

Now Franks not considem|j\)»sA!cfii\i^'3XV^^' 
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sible compliment that could be paid to his com- 
position, felt disappointed that, instead of com- 
menting upon the force of his arguments, or the 
graces of his style, he should begin gravely to 
moralize about it ; and it confirmed him in a fa- 
vorite opinion of his, that his brother Harry had 
not a spark of genius ^ nor ever ^ould have. 

Harry repeated his request ; but finding bis 
brother more inclined to discuss the merits, and 
relate the success of his essay, than to draw a 
practical improvement from it, he contented him-^ 
self with his own private resolutions. " To-mor- 
row," said he to himself, " to-morrow naorning, I 
will begin. But why not begin to night ?" The 
clock had just struck, and Harry recollected that 
his mother had desired them not to sit up a minute 
after the clock struck nine. He reminded his 
brother of this order. " Never mind," said Frank,. 
" here 's a famous fire, and I shall stay and enjoy 
it." "Yes," said Harry, " here 's a famous fire, 
and I should like to stay and enjoy it ; but that 
would not be self-denial, would it, Frank ?" 

"Nonsense!" said Frank, "I shall not stir, 
yet, I promise you." " Then good night to you," 
said Harry. 

Now, whether his brother was correct in his 
opinion of Harry's want of genius, we shall not 
stay to inquire ; indeed, it k a question of very 
little importance, either to us or to him ; since it 
cannot be denied, that his reflections, and his con- 
duct, on this occasion, displayed good sense, good 
principle, and strength of character : and these are 
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Sterling qualities, for which the brightest sparks 
of genius would be a poor exchange. , 

Six o'clock was the time at which Harry was 
expected to rise ; but not.unfrequenily, since the 
cold weather set in, he had indulged an hour long- 
er. When it struck six, the next morning, he 
started up, but the air felt so frosty, that he had 
a strong inclination to lie down again. "But no!" 
thought he, " here is a fine opportunity for self- 
denial ; and up he jumped without further hesita- 
tion." 

" Frank, Frank!" said he to his sleeping brother, 
*' past six o'clock, and a fine starlight morning." 
" Let me alone !" cried Frank, in a cross, drow- 
sy voice. '^ Very well, then ; a pleasant nap to 
you," said Harry, and down he ran, as gay as a 
lark. 

After finishing his Latin exercise, he had time 
to take a pleasant walk, before breakfast, this 
morning ; so that he came in, fresh and rosy ; 
with a good appetite ; and, what was still better, 
in a good humor. 

But poor Frank, who had jiist tumbled out of 
bed when the bell rang for prayers, came down, 
looking pale, and cross, and cold, and discontent- 
ed. Harry, who, if he had no genius, had some 
sly drollery of his own, was just beginning to rally 
him on his forlorn appearance, when he recollect- 
ed his resolution. " Frank does not like to be 
laughed at, especially when he is cro§s," thought 
he ; so he suppressed his joke ; and it requires 
some self-denial, even to suppress a joke. 
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During breakfast, his father promised that if the 
weather continuecj fine, Harry should ride out with 
him before dinner on the gray pony. Harry was 
much delighted with this proposal, and the thought 
of it occurred to him very often during the busi- 
ness of the morning. The sun shone cheerily in 
at the parlor windows, and seemed to promise fair . 
for a fine day. About noon, however, it became 
rather cloudy, and Harry was somewhat startled 
to perceive a few large drops Upon the flag-stones 
in the court : he equipped himself, nevertheless, 
in his great coat, at the time appointed, and stood 
playing with his whip in the hall, waiting to see 
the horses led out. His mother now passing by, 
said, " My dear boy, I am afraid there can be no 
riding, this morning; do you see that the stones 
are quite wet ?" " Dear mother !" said Harry, 
"you surely do not imagine that I am afraid of a 
few drops of rain ! besides, I do n't believe it rains 
at all now." " It seems to me to be coming up 
very heavy from the south," said his mother. 
" It will be no more than a shower, at any rate," 
replied Harry. Just then, his father came in ; 
who looked first at the clouds, then at the barome- 
ter, then a^ Hsirry, and shook his head. 

" You intend to go, papa, don't you"?" said 
Harry. 

" I must go, I have business to do ; but I be- 
lieve, Harry, it will be better for you to stay at 
home^ this morning," said his father. 

" But, sir," repeated Harry, '' do you think it 
possible, DOWy that this little spiinklva^ of rain 
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should do me the least harm in -the world ? with 
my great coat, and all!" " Yes, Harry," said his 
father, " I do think that even this sprinkling of 
rain may do you harm, as you have not been quite 
well : I think, too, it will be more than a sprink- 
ling. But you shall decide, on this occasion, for 
yourself. I know you have some self-com- 
mand. I shall only tell you that your going this 
morning would make your mother uneasy ; and 
that we both think it improper ; now determine." 

Harry again looked at the clouds; at the stones; 
at his boots : and, last of all, at his kind mother, 
and then he recollected himself. ' ' This , ' ' thought 
he, " is the best opportunity for self-denial that! 
have had to-^ayi and he immediately ran out to 
tell Roger that he need not saddle the gray pony." 

" I should like another half, I think, mother," 
said Frank, that day, at dinner, just as he had des- 
patched a large hemisphere of mince-pie. 

" Any more for you, my dear Harry?" said his 
mother. 

^' If you please — no thank you, tliough," said 
Harry, withdrawing his plate, " for," thought he, 
" I have had enough, and more than enough to 
satisfy my hunger : and now is the time for self- 
deniaJ." 

" Brother Harry," said his little sister, after 
dinner, " when will you show me how to do that 
pretty puzzle ? you said you would, a long time 
ago." 

" I am busy now, child," said H^x\^ .)>^ ^^t!J\. 
tease me now, there's a gpoA. ^tV'.''^ 'SJc^&'sax^ 

9* 
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no more, but looked disappointed, and still hung 
upon her brother's chair. "Come, then," said 
he, suddenly recollecting himself; ''bring me 
your puzzle ;" and laying down his book, he very 
good-naturedly showed his little sister how to 
place it. 

That night, when the twp boys were going to 
bed, Harry called to mind, with some complacen- 
cy, the several instances in the course of the day 
in which he had succeeded in exercising self-de- 
nial; and he was on the very point of enumera- 
ting them to his brother Frank. " But no," 
thought he, " here is another opportunity still of 
defying myself ; I will not say a word about it ; 
besides, to boast of it, would spoil all." 

So Harry laid down, quietly, making the follow- 
ing sage reflections : — " This has been a pleasant 
day to me ; although I have had one great dis^ 
appointment in it,- and done several things against 
my will. I find that self-denial is painful for a 
moment, but very agreeable in the end. If I go 
on this plan, every day, I shall stand a good chance 
of having a happy hfe ; for life is made up of days 
and hours, and it will be just as pleasant and as 
easy :" — but here, Harry's thoughts began to wan- 
der, and soon became quite indistinct. In fact, 
he was sound asleep, before he had half finished 
his reflections : the remainder must be supplied by 
the reader. 

One of them, will, doubtless, be this — that self- 
denial is no sinecure virtue ; nor one which may 
be reserved for a few great occas\oiis m life \ but 
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that it is wanted every day and every hour ; that 
is as often as we are tempted to self-indulgence. 



A FABLE. 



An idle weed, that used to crawl 
Unseen, behind the garden wall, 

(Its most becoming station ;) 
At last — refreshed by sun and showers, 
Which nourish weeds, as well as flowers — 
Amused its solitary hoars 

With thoughts of elevation. 

Those thoughts encouraged, day by day, 
It shot forth many an upward spray, 

And many a tendril band ; 
But, as it could not climb alone. 
It uttered oft a lazy groan 
To moss and mortar, stick and stone. 

To lend a helping hand. 

At length, by friendly arms sustained. 
The aspiring vegetable gained 

The object of its labors : — 
That, which had cost her many a sigh, 
And nothing less would satisfy, — 
Which was not only being high, 

But higher than her neighbors* 
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And now, this weed, though weak, and spent 
With climbing up the steep ascent, 

Admired her figure tall : 
And then (for vanity ne'er ends 
With that which it at first intends) 
Began to laugh at those poor friends 

Who helped her up the wall. 

But, by and by, my lady spied 
The garden, on the other side : 

And fallen was her crest. 
To see, in neat array, below, 
A bed of all the flowers that blow — 
Lily and rose — a goodly show, 

In fairest colors drest. 

Recovering from her first surprise, 
She soon began to criticise : — 

" A dainty sight, indeed! 
I 'd be the meanest thing that blows. 
Rather than that affected rose.; 
So much perfume offends my nose," 

Exclaimed the vulgar weed. 

*' Well, 't is enough to make one chilly, 
To see that pale consumptive lily 

Among these painted folks. 
Miss Tulip, too, looks wondrous odd ; 
She 's gaping, like a dying cod : — 
What a queer stick is golden-rod ! 

And how the violet pokes ! 

" Not for the gayest tint that lingers 
On honey-suckle's rosy fingers. 
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Would I with her exchange : 
For this, at least, is very clfear, 
Since they are there, and I am here, 
I occupy a higher sphere, 
- Enjoy a wider range." 

Alas ! poor envious weed ! — for lo. 
That instant came the gardener's hoe. 

And lopped her from her sphere : 
But none lamented, when she fell ; 
No passing Zephyr sighed farewell ; 
No friendly Bee would hum her knelj; 

No Fairy dropt a tear. 

While those sweet flowers of genuine worth, 
Inclining toward the modest earth. 

Adorn the vale below : 
Content to hide in silvan dells. 
Their rosy buds and purple bells ; 
Though scarce a rising Zephyr tells 

The secret where they grow. 

MORAL. 

" Let no man think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think. " What a vast alteration wotild 
take place in society, if this reasonable rule were 
to be attended to ! If every one were to fall into 
his proper place, in self-estimation, (as he must 
eventually do in the estimation of others,) how 
many mistakes, how much mortification would be 
prevented ! For it is in every sense true, that 
"he that exalteth himself shall be abased." They 
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who value themselves, on any account, too highly, 
will certainly receive that humbling request from 
one or another — "Friend, go down lower*" How 
wise, then, how secure are they, who voluntarily 
take the lowest room : — 

** He that is down need fear no fall.*' 

But it requires years and much experience to 
know ourselves : hence it is, that self-conceit is 
the fault of youth and ignorance ; while we look 
for true modesty among the wise, the learned, and 
the venerable. 

How much better would it be to leara our own 
insignificance by observation and reflection, than 
to have it discovered to us by our friends and 
neighbors. Yet it often requires very broad hints 
from those around us, before we even begin to 
suspect that we had rated ourselves too highly ; 
and sometimes even this will not do : rather than 
suppose themselves mistaken, some will imagine 
all the world to be so ; and conclude that their 
merits are overlooked. But this is a kind of 
injustice that rarely takes place in society : and 
if, owing to accidental circumstances, it should, 
in any instance, be the case that we are thought 
of more meanly than we deserve, let it ever be 
remembered, that nothing can be done on our 
parts to redress the grievance. In most cases, 
indeed, the more We can help ourselves the bet- 
ter ; and he that would have his business done 
iHMst do it himself ; but here it is just the reverse. 
If we set but one step towards our own exaltation, 
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we shall assuredly have to take two or three down- 
wards for our pains. To deserve esteem is in our 
power, hut if we claim it, we cease to deserve, 
and shall certainly forfeit it. 

Young people, at the period when they are ac- 
quiring knowledge, are very liable to self-conceit : 
and thus, by their own folly, defeat the great pur- 
pose of instruction ; which is, not to make them 
vain, but wise. They are aptio forget that know- 
ledge is not for show, but for use : and that the 
desire to exhibit what they know, is invariably a 
proof that their acquirements are superficial. 

Besides, like most other faults, self-conceit is 
no solitary failing, but ever brings many more in 
its train. They who are very desirous to shine, 
themselves, are always envious of the attainments 
of others ; and, like the weed in our fable, will 
be ingenious in discovering defects, in those who 
are more accomplished than themselves. The 
vain have no rest unless they are uppermost, and 
more conspicuous than all around them. The 
most interesting pursuits cannot render retirement 
agreeable ; concealment to them is wretchedness. 

There is no generous sentiment, no amiable 
disposition, no warm affection, but is -chilled and 
blighted by the secret influence of self-conceit : 
and perhaps there are none who more frequently 
or more effectually transgress the spirit of that 
great commandment of the. law — "to love our 
neighbor as ourselves," than the vain. How 
many are there, who, while they would tremble 
at the idea of defrauding a companion of any part 
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of her property, will not scruple to use a thousand 
little artifices to rival and supplant her in the opin- 
ion of others y thus endeavoring to rob her of that 
which she probably values much more. 

There are three things, which those, who are 
conscious of indulging this fault, would do well to 
remember : — 

First, That self-conceit is always most ap- 
parent in persons of mean minds and superficial ac- 
quirements : a vain person may, indeed, be clever^ 
but can never be wise or great. 

Secondly, That however they may suppose 
this weakness to be concealed within their own 
bosoms t there is no fault that is really more con- 
spicuous ; or that it is more impossible to hide 
from the eyes of others. 

Thirdly, That it is highly offensive in the sight 
of God ; and wholly inimical to moral and reli- 
gious improvement. 

Now, is there any gaudy weed who would fain 
become a sterling flower ? Let such be assured 
that this wish, if prompted by right motives, and 
followed up by sincere endeavors, will not be in 
vain. But let it be remembered, that such a 
change can never be effected by merely adopting 
the colors and affecting the attitudes of one. This 
would be but to become an artificial flower at 
best ; without the grace and fragrance of Nature. 
Be not, then, reader, satisfied with imitdtionj 
which, after all, is more laborious and difficult 
than aiming at reality. Be what you would seem 
to be ; this is the shortest, and the only successful 
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way. AboTe all, "be clothed with humility ; 
and have the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit," 
— for of suck flowers it may ifoly be said, that 
" Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these." 



MAN AND ANIMALS. 

Mr. F. and his children were walking one sum- 
mer's evening, in what were familiarly called the 
high woods. A narrow path conducted them 
through the underwood, where straggling branches 
of the wild rose intercepted ihem, at every siep: 
the rich and variegated stems of the forest trees 
were illumined, here and there, in bright spots, 
by golden beams of the setting sun, which stream* 
ed through the interstices of the massy foliage. 
Swarms of merry gnats, danced in the open spaces 
of the wood ; birds of every note sang, in wiin- 
terrupted gladness, amid its deep recesses ; the 
nimble squirrel was observed occasionally leaping 
from bough to bough ; and the timid eye of the 
wild rabbit was seen peeping from behind th« roots 
of the trees, and then, swiftly disappearing, she 
escaped into her inaccessible fortresses. How 
happy are young people, whose tastes are raised to 
the enjoyment of these elevated and simple pleas- 
10 II. 
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ures, and nvho find, in their jparents, intelligent 
friends, capable of cultivating this taste, of inspir- 
ing and guiding their love of knowledge, and of 
giving a right direction to both ! 

The liberty and happiness evidently enjoyed by 
the various little inhabitants of these woods, gaye 
a turn to the evening's conversation, as the party 
returned home. 

" I think," says little Joe, " that if I were go- 
ing to be changed into any thing else, I should 
like best to be a rabbit, and to live in the woods ; 
they seem so happy and comfortable here ! " 

Father. Can you tell me, Joe, what is the 
greatest difference between you and a rabbit ? 

Joe. Why, papa, we are as^ different as can 
be. Rabbits have got long ears, and iout legs, 
and are covered all over with soft hair. 

Father. So far, then, the rabbit seems to 
have the advantage of you, for it can run faster 
with four legs than you can with only two ; and 
its long ears enable it to hear more acutely ; and 
it has a warm dress, ready made, without any 
trouble or expense : now can you think of any 
thing in which you are better off than the rabbit ? 

Joe was such a very little boy that he could 
not think of any thing ; but his brother Edward 
soon answered for him, saying, "Why, we are 
better off than rabbits, almost in every thing : we 
can talk, and laugh, and read, and write, and learn 
Latin." 

Father. It is true the rabbit cannot do these 
things ; but then she is quite independent of them, 
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ibr she answers all the purposes of her existence 
perfectly well, without their assistance. Richard, 
can you give us a more accurate accoiint of the 
difference between Man and Animals ? 

Richard. I suppose,' papa, the chief differ- 
epce is our having reason, and they only instinct. 

Father. But in order to understand what we 
mean by the terms, reason and instinct, I think 
three things may be mentioned, iti which the dif- 
ference very distinctly appears. 

Richard. What are they, papa i 

Father. Let us first, to bring the parties as 
nearly on a level as possible, consider man in a 
savage state, wholly occupied, like the beasts of 
the field, in providing for the wants of his animal 
nature ; and here, the first distinction that appears 
between him and the creatures around him, is, the 
iJbse of implements, 

Richard. Ah! I should never have thought 
of that.. 

* Father. When the- savage provides himself 
with a hut, or a crawl, or a wigwam, for shelter, 
or that he may store up his provision, he does no 
more than is done by the rabbit, the beaver, the 
bee, and birds of every species. But the man 
cannot make ^ny progress in this work, without 
something like tools, however rude and simple in 
their form : be must provide himself with an axe, 
even before he can lop down a tree, for its tim- 
ber; whereas these animals form their burrows, 
their cells, or their nests, with the most mathe- 
matical nicety, with no other tools than those with 
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which Nature has provided them. In cultivating 
the ground, also, man can do nothing without a 
spade, Of a plough ; nor can he reap what he has 
sown, till he has shaped an instrument^ with which 
to cut down his harvests. But the animals pro- 
vide for themselves and their young without any 
of these things. 

Edward. Then, here again, the animals are 
the best off. 

Father. That is notour present inquiry. 
Now for the second distinction :— Man, in all his 
operations makes mis^akes^ animals make none. 

Edward* Do animals never make mistakes ? 

Father. Why, Edward, did you ever see 
such a thing, or hear of such a thing, as a little 
bird sitting disconsolate on a twig, lamenting over 
her half-finished nest, and puzzling her little poll 
to know how to complete it ? Did you ever see 
the cells of a bee-hive in clumsy irregular shapes, 
or observe any thing Uke a discussion in the little 
community, as if there was a difference of opinion 
amongst the architects f 

The boys laughed, and owned they had never 
heard of such a thing. 

Father. Animals are even better physicians 
than we are, for when they are ill, they will, many 
of them, seek out some particular herb, which, 
they do not use as food, and which possesses a 
medicinal quality exactly suited to the complaint. 
Whereas, the whole College of Physicians will 
dispute for a century, and not at last agree upon 
the virtues of a single drug. Man undertakes 
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nothing in which he is not mpre or less puzzled : 
be must try numberless experiments, before he 
can bring bis undertakings to any thing like per- 
fection ; and these experiments imply a succes- 
sion of mistakes. Even the simplest operations 
of domestic life are not well perform^sd without 
some experience ; and the term of man's life is 
half wasted, before he has done with his mistakes, 
and begins to profit by his lessons. 

Edward. Then, papa, how is it ? for, after all, 
we are better than animals.. 

Father. Observe, then, our third distinction, 
which is, that animals make no improvements : 
while the knowledge, and the skill, and the suc- 
cess of man are perpetually on the increase. The 
inventions and discoveries of one generation, are, 
through the medium of literature, handed down to 
succeeding ones ; so that the accumulated expe- 
rience of all former ages and nations is ready for 
our use, before we begin to think and act for our- 
selves. The result of which is, that the most 
learned and ingenious amongst the ancient phi- 
losophers, Aristotle or Archimedes, might learn 
in an hour, from a modern schoolboy, more than 
the laborious study of their lives could enable 
them to discover. 

Richard. Well, I am glad we have ^thought 
of something, at last, to prove that men are wiser 
than rabbits. 

Father. Herein appears the difference, be- 
tween what we call instinct and reason. Animals, 
in all their operations, follow the first impulse of 

10* 
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nature, or that invariable law which God has im- 
planted in them. In all they do undertake, there- 
fore, their works are more perfect and regular 
than those of men. But man, having been en- 
dowed with the faculty of thinking or reasoning 
about what he does, although (being an imperfect 
and fallible creature) this liberty exposes him to 
mistake, and is perpetually leading Mm into error ; 
yet by patience, perseverance, and industry, and 
by long experience, be at last achieves what 
angels may, perhaps, behold with admiration. 
A bird^s nest, is, indeed, a perfect and beautiful 
structure ; yet the nest of a swallow of the nine- 
teenth century, is not at all more commodious, or 
elegant, than those that were built amid the raft- 
ers of Noah's ark. But if we compare (I will 
not say Adam's boWer, for that was doubtless in 
the finest style of Nature's own afchitecture) but 
if we compare the wigwam of the North Ameri- 
can Indian, with the temples and palaces of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, we then shall see to 
what man's mistakes^ rectified and improved upon, 
conduct him. Animals can provide for their 
\vants, and for those of their ofispring, with the 
utmost adroitness ; and just so much, and no 
more, did their antediluvian ancestry ^ while man, 
after having provided for his first necessities, 
emerging gradually from the savage state, begins 
to cultivate poetry and music, proceeds to the 
knowledge or arts and sciences, unknown and 
unthought of by his rude forefathers, till (in 
hfmible: imitation of the works of God himself) 
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be gives exquisite construction to the rudest ma- 
terials which Nature has left for his use ; supply- 
ing those artificial ^ants and wishes, for which 
it was heneath her digariy to provide ; and while 
bis hand thus executes all that is ingenious and 
beautiful, his thought glances at all that is mag- 
nificent and sublime. 



MIRTH AND CHEERFULNESS. 

Little Malrianne returned from school, one 
afternoon, in high spirits : one of her favorite 
companions accompanied her ; and hastening into 
the garden, they had a fine game of play on the 
grass-plot. When they were both in ^uch a heat, 
and so much tired ,^ that they knew not how to 
keep it up, any longer, they left off, by mutual 
consent. H^r friend then left her, while Mari- 
anne went into the parlor, threw herself into a 
chair, took off her hat, and fanned herself with it. 
Now and then she smiled, and once laughed out, 
at the recollection of some droll occurrences in 
their play ; after sitting thus, nearly half an hour, 
she began to grow sleepy, and, at length, actually 
nodded. She would now, probably, have had a 
long nap, if it had not been that with one nod her 
head dropped so far as to wake her thoroughly : 
she then rose up, and walked languidly to the 
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veindow. It was very fine, when Marianne left 
the garden, but it had suddenly clouded over, and 
by this time had begun to rain. 

''What a dismal evening !" exclaimed she, in 
a drowsy voice, " how dull it is !" then placing 
both her elbows on the window, and leaning her 
head on her hands, she stood, for another half 
hour, in that position ; watching the rain, as it 
splashed on the flag-stones in the street, or trac- 
ing the drops that slowly chased each other down 
the long panes of glass. At length, she heaved a 
deep sigh, and, after a short interyal, another, 
which terminated in a dismal yawn, and '' O dear ! 
a dear!" 

'' My dear Marianne, what is the matter with 
yrou ?" said her mamma. 

Marianne. Nothing, mamma, nothing, par- 
ticular. 

Mother. J^othing^ particular, I often find, 
means somethings particular. 

Marianne. No, but I assure you, mamma, it 
was nothing at all. 

Mother. Then pray, my love, do not gape 
and groan, and say " O dear !" for nothing at ail. 

Here followed a long silence, which was at 
length broken by another deep sigh. 

Mother. What is the matter, now, Marianne.^ 

Marianne. Nothing, particular, mamma. 

Mother. Nay, do not give me that foolish 
answer, again : come now, I must know what 
makes you so uncomfortable, this afternoon. 

Marianne. Nothing, mamma, only that it is 
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SO dull and dismal, and I 'm tired, and I We got 
nothing to play with, and nothing to do, and I 'm 
so dull ! 

Mother. Nothingto play with, and nothing to 
do ! that is sad, indeed : are you sure, my dear, 
that you have nothing to do ? 

Marianne. Nottung, particular, that I know 
of. 

Mother. Then I am sure it will be a kindness 
to find you a job : see, here is some cotton that I 
want to have wound ; and as I have a great deal 
to do, I think it will be a mutual accommodation. 
Go and fetch the reel, this will be a nice job for 
you. 

Marianne slowly and reluctantly moved her 
elbows from their station, though they ached, 
with leaning on them so long ; and, as she went 
to feich the reel, she thought she would rather 
have stood there, still, looking at the muddy street, 
than do this job for her mamma. However, when 
she had found it, and had placed the cotton upon 
it, and when she began to wind the cotton, 
she found herself rather agreeably disappointed. 
There seemed that desirable medium between 
work and play in this employment, that exactly 
suited a person who was raiiier lazy, and yet tired 
of doing nothing. The reel moved round nimbly; 
candles came in ; Marianne's spirits revived, the 
invariable consequence of which was, that she 
began to talk. 

^' Ah ! that is right," said she, " I am glad the 
cuidles are come ; now one can see what one is 
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about. I wonder how large this ball of cotton 
will be, when it 's all wound ; pretty large, I fancy. 
No, no, Mrs. Puss, this is not for you I can pro- 
mise you ; 8 cat ! s cat ! One, two, three, four, 
five, six ; — I do think this reel must go round 
twenty times in a minute. There now, here 's a 
knot ; how tiresome ! that 's the worst of winding 
cotton ; so you won 't come ; won 't you } then 
you must break, that 's all. There, now we shall 
go on again. One, two, three, four : O, I shall 
have done this job in a minute^" 

Mother. So you have found your tongue, 
again, Marianne. 

Marianne. O, yes, mamma, no fear of that. 

Mother. Now, then, perhaps you can tell me 
what was the matter, just now, when you were 
groaning, so dismally. 

Marianne. O, really, mamma, there was 
nothing the matter ; only one is miserable some- 
times, you know ; I often am : but then I soon 
grow cheerful again ; that is one comfort. 

Mother. Stay ; I think you have used the 
wrong word ; you mean that you soon get merry 
again. 

Marianne. Well it 's all the same. 

Mother, All the same ! O, no, very different 
indeed. The most wicked and miserable persons 
in the world may sometimes be merry ; but it is 
impossible they should ever be cheerful : cheer- 
fulness, you know, implies an easy, contented, 
serene mind. Mirth is only excited by some 
temporary amusement ; and this may happen, 
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when the heart is aching, and the conscience 
stinging, all the time. A cheerful mind and a 
guilty conscience can never exist together. Now, 
although there is no objection to a little girl^ like 
you, being merry, now and then, yet, it is very 
requisite that you should not only learn to distin- 
guish between words of such different meanings, 
but that now, while you are young, you should 
cultivate those habits and tempers, with which 
cheerfulness will grow ; that you may feel the 
difference as well as know it. If this had been 
done, already, Marianne, you would have escaped 
that fit of melancholy, this afternoon, and many 
a one before it. 

Marianne. As to thatj I fancy every body is 
in a mopish mood, now and then, when they a^e 
dull, and when it rains. 

Mother. Really, Marianne, we should be 
badly off, in this climate, if we must always be 
dull when it rains. To be sure, if every body 
was obliged to stand still at their windows, and 
watch the drops as they fall, it would be no won- 
der if it were so. 

Marianne. Well, mamma, it was only be- 
cause just then I had nothing else to do. 

Mother. That, I grant you, is a reason — the 
best reason, Marianne, that you have yet given 
me for being miserable. But this was your awn 
fault ; there are none, young or old, but may find 
something to do if they please. 

Marianne. No, really ; just then there was 
nothing in the world that I could think of to do, 
that I liked. 
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Mother. That you liked ! O! that was it. 
Now then I believe we shall arrive at ; the true 
cause of this fit of melancholy ; you were idle. 
Now I perfectly understand whm it was, that made 
you say, "O, dear! O, dear!" and gape and 
groan : yes, indeed, it is a miserable thing to be 
idle. Indolent people may often have a fit of 
mirth, or a good game of play, but their mirth is 
sure to subside into dulness^ they can never know 
what it is to be cheerful. 

Marianne. But, indeed, mamma, I do n't 
think it was being idle, that made me miserable 
then ; it was because I felt so miserable that I 
did not like to do any thing. 

Mother. I think you mistake there : suppose, 
now, when you first came in from play, you had 
thought of winding this cotton for me ; and sup- 
pose, by a little effort you had overcome the in- 
clination 5'ou feltto sit still, and had actually done 
it ; do you think you would then have felt so dull 
and dismal as you did standing still for three- 
quarters of an hour, at the window } 

Marianne. No, because then I should not 
have had time to see the bad weather, and to 
think how dull it was. 

Mother. So I thought : it is thus that regular 
employment keeps off those capricious fits of mel- 
ancholy to which the indolent are always liable. 
When useful and industrious people are unhappy 
they can always tell you the reason ; but the idle 
are very often so, when, as you said, nothing at 
all is the matter. 
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Marianne. Well, I should very much like to 
be cheerful, always. 

Mother. It is a desirable thing, indeed, my 
dear ! but then you must see that you lay a good 
foundation for cheerfulness: and this can be 
formed only by habits of industry ; by good tem- 
pers ; in one word, by a peaceful conscience. 
While you are ^ child, the difference between 
high spirits and good spirits, between mirth and 
cheerfulness^ is not so apparent : but, by and by, 
when you will no longer feel inclined to be merry, 
you must either be habitually cheerful or habitu- 
ally dull. Cheerfulness differs essentially from 
mirth, in its being a lasting companion, one that 
does not forsake us even in old age. It endures 
through life ; bears persons up under its calamities 
and crosses ; and, when genuine, shines brightest 
as we descend into the vale of years. " In laugh- 
ter, there is sorrow ; and the end of mirth, is of- 
ten heaviness ;" but Christian cheerfulness, has no 
such alloy. 



"I CAN DO WITHOUT IT." 

This is one of the best mottoes in the world, 
or one of the worst, according to the meaning at- 
tached to it : which will appear from the conduct 
of two young people, who were acquainted with 
each other ; each of whom happened to take tiie 
11 II. 
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above sentence into frequent. use. Eliza disliked 
and ridiculed the manner in which it was applied 
by Ruth : and Ruth could not but disapprove of 
the way in which it was used by Eliza. The pur- 
pose to which Ruth appropriated the words, and 
the way in which she came to adopt them as her 
motto, shall be explained in the present paper. 

Her parents were persons of superior education, 
but their income was limited and narrow ; so that 
they were compelled, by their circumstances, as 
well as inclined, by their good sen^e, to. study 
economy. Ruth entered into the prudent and 
sensible views of her parents at an early age ; 
and her general conduct gave them so much satis- 
faction, that, on the day she was fourteen, her 
mother informed her that from that time she 
should be intrusted with the purchase and entire 
management of her own dress ; and that her an- 
nual allowance would be increased accordingly. 
The sura now allotted to her, was such, as her 
mother considered sufficient, with prudence and 
management, to meet all her real wants and rea- 
sonable wishes. 

, When Ruth received her first quarterage, the 
possession of a sum of money so much larger 
than she had ever been mistress of, before, made 
her feel a little giddy. However, she deposited 
it safely in her desk, resolving not to touch it till 
it was really wanted. Economy, her mother 
told her, did not consist in grudging to supply 
our wants, but in restraining the desires for super- 
fluities. Not many days after she had entered 
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upon this new responsibility, Ruth accompanied 
her father and mother to a neighboring market- 
town, where they frequently went to make pur- 
chases, as -they lived in the country. She had 
often been with them, on former occasions ; but 
it was with sensations entirely new, that she now 
walked through the busy streets of this town, and 
passed its long rows of well-furnished shops. 
Heretofore, she had surveyed the various tempt- 
ing articles they exhibited, merely as an amusing 
$pectacle : and with no more idea of possessing 
any of them, than one has of purchasing the curi- 
osities of a museum. But now, circumstances 
were altered^ Here were things, arid pretty things 
too, that she might have if she pleased. And this 
thought, notwithstanding Ruth's prudent temper 
and good resolutions, presented itself to her mind 
temptingly. 

The first thing that struck her, as a real desid- 
eratum^ was sl steel purse, of which she saw sev- 
eral, glittering in a jeweller's window. There 
were also silver ones, but of these she did not 
allow herself to think. A new purse, now that 
she had so much more to do with money, appeared 
very suitable for a first purchase. 

"Mamma," said she, touching her mother's 
elbow, '' would you stop one minute ? I think I 
should like one of those purses." Her mother, 
who was aware that this day's excursion would 
prove rather trying .to her daughter's prudence, 
replied, " Yes, I will stop a minute ; but we will 
wait here, that you may have time to consider, 
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before you go in, whether you want anew purse.. ^' 
*' To be sure," said Ruth, after a moment^s 

thought, " I have my old silk one ; but then 

ah ! well, I can do without if," she added ; and 
without giving another look at the shop window, 
she hiastened on. 

''Now," said her mother, " you have saved 
five or six shillings, by that moment's considera- 
tion." 

At this time, beaver hats, trimmed with satin, 
were much worn. There was a capital batter's, 
in the town : where two large bbw-windows, fur- 
nished with every variety of shade and shape, to 
suit all fancies, caught the eye of the fair pas- 
senger : some loaded with nodding plumes, others 
with most becoming pink satin linings, and trim- 
mings to match ; and some with broad embossed 
bands, and dangling tassels. 

''Mamma," said Ruth again, as th6y passed 
this shop, " would you stop one minute ? do n't 
you think a beaver hat would be very warm and 
comfortable for me this winter ? and besides, how 
it would save my straw ! This i^ a very pretty 
one, is it not ? — just my size, I should think : — 
shall we go in and inquire the price ?'* ' 

" If you wish it, we will," replied her mother ; 
so they entered the shop ; where a genteelly 
dressed lady was then in the act of purchasing 
one of the very same shape. Ruth, seeing this, 
jogged her mother, that she might notice such a 
sanction to her own choice. They now inquired 
the price of the article in question. 
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" That hat, ladies, is one guinea, only," said 
the shopkeeper. 

Ruth darted an inquiring look at her mother, to 
know whether she thought it cheap or dear. 

'* You recollect your straw hat, I suppose, ray 
dear," said her mother. '* Straws, ma'am," in- 
terrupted the shopkeeper, are now considered un- 
commonly common ; — quite otU, in fact. We have 
a surprising demand for heavers, at the present 
time ; our manufacturer assures me. he cannot get 
them made up fast enough." 

Ruth's respect for heavers^ wad contempt of 
strawsy were wonderfully heightened by this speech. 

"Allow me, ma'am," continued he, "to re- 
commend the young lady to try it on." Ruth 
knowing this would be a hazardous experiment, 
again 4ooked at her mother ; she then reflected a 
moment, (which, it must be confessed, is a diiS- 
cult thing to do, dispassionately ^ in a room full of 
hats and bonnets ;) and then whispered to her 
mother, " I wish we had not come in, for after 
all, / could do without if." " I am very sorry 
we have given you any trouble, sir," said her 
mother to the shopkeeper, " I believe we shall 
not purchase one, this mornii^." 

The shopkeeper bowed coldly ; and whether 
he or Ruth felt most disappointed, it would be 
hard to determine. 

Soon afterwards^ her mother had occasion to 
go to the stationer's. This shop displayed a great 
variety of articles of diflierent sorts and value, 
from toys to telescopes. Ml^i \oo\LY«^^^>aX^^^ 
II* 
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some time, Ruth said to her mother, '^ I aln very 
glad I did not buy a beaver hat, how much better 
it would be to have something that would last ! 
see, are not tljese pretty ?" added she, pointing 
to some small plated inkstands, " they are only 
fifteen shillings, I find.'' Her mother smiled, 
*' Ah 1 you are thinking of my writing-desk : very 
true; lean certainly (2o withotU i(," continued 
JEluth ; and, with this consideration, she got safely 
out of the shop. 

Her mother had now finished her business in 
the town : but as they were returning to tlie inn, 
a pastry-cook's window,' reminded Ruth of a new 
want. " Mamma^" said she, " are not you hun- 
gry ? I am, very ; bad not we better go in and 
have something ?" 

" I thought you brought some biscuits in your 
basket," said her mother; "True, so I did," 
said Ruth, " so toe can do tdthout if." 

When they reached the inn, the chaise not 
being ready, Ruth's mother drew out her pencil, 
arid wrote something on the back of avbill ; which 
she then handed to her daughter, saying, " See 
my dear, if I have cast this up^right." Ruth 
took the paper, and read the following account. 
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Ruth smiled, and said, ^' Yes, mamma, it is 
quite right ; and if it had not been for you, J 
should have been quite wrong.^^ " Nay, Ruth," 
replied her mother, " I must give you some credit, 
this morning, for having yielded so easily to my 
suggestions: prudence does not consist in not being 
tempted, but in riot yielding to temptation. Yes, 
you have saved at least 21. 28, 4d.^.th\s morning 
by the timely use of those few simple words ; 
and I think they would form an excellent motto 
for you, now that you are intrusted with the dis- 
posal of money." "Yes," said Ruth, quite de- 
lighted, '^ / can do without it : this shall be my 
motto ; I will write it on the lid of my moneybox ; 
it is an excellent motto, mamma !'' 

When Ruth returned home^ she was pleased to 
think, not only that she had saved her money, but 
that not one of the articles she had wished for 
was really wanted. She now congratulated her- 
self, that, to the mere pleasure of novelty, which 
would have lasted but a few hours, she had not 
sacrificed a sum which would, by and by, purchase 
things that she would really want, and that she 
could not do without. Unnecessary expenses 
always rob either ourselves or others : we either 
deprive ourselves, of something essential to our 
comfort afterwards ; or defraud the poor and desti- 
tute, of their just claims. Economy arid liberality 
go hand in hand. 

Ruth found, during many future years, that the 
motto thus early adopted, was of excellent use, 

•[♦Ml] 
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as a check upon her expenditure : indeed, it led 
her to form habits of self-denial, which were of 
essential importance to her, during life. She was 
always dressed with a graceful simplicity, far. more 
pleasing to persons of good sense and good taste, 
than a more studied style ; and thus, by purchas- 
ing only such things as she could not with com- 
fort and propriety do without, she had always a 
little overplus with which to relieve her poor 
neighbors, and for other useful purposes. '' Ah ! " 
said she, to her mother, as she was making up a 
flannel gown for an old goody who was " sadly If ad 
of the rheumatize^^^ " poor Betty Brown would 
have been obliged to do without this^ if I had not 
sometimes recollected, I can do loithout if." 

There is no danger of economy degenerating 
into covetousness, when what is saved from our 
needless gratification, is devoted to the real wants 
of others. 

*' If I had not remembered ray motto, '^ thought 
she, on another occasion, " when the man called 
yesterday with his box of lace, I should not have 
had three and sixpence to spare for this Bible to- 
day. And O, how much better I can do without 
a piece of lace to my frock, than my poor neigh- 
bor can do without a Bible /" 

How many a superfluous article of dress, how 
many a trifle that wearies or disgusts almost as 
soon as possessed, how many a needless and injuri- 
ous dainty to please the palate, would be dispensed 
with, and how many more of the destitute might 
be relieved, if persons would but recollect, and 
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recollect in timej Ruth's excellent motto — " / can 
do without il." 



"I CAN DO WITHOUT IT." 

This, we remarked, was one of the best root- 
toes in th^ world, or one of the worst. Its ex- 
cellence has appeared in the use made of it by 
Ruth, the economist : we shall now, according to 
promise, proceed to show it in its opposite appro- 
priation. This sentence, with some variations, 
though not professedly adopted ^s a motto, was 
frequently employed by Eliza, by way of excuse 
for the negligence to which the indolence of her 
disposition continually inclined her. She disliked, 
beyond every thing, that patient care which is 
essential to success ; which is requisite, in order 
to do any thing properly ; and which experience 
proves to be the best, and, in the end, the short- 
est way in all the concerns of life. 

This temper manifested itself in Eliza, at an 
early age. Suppose, for example, she was wri- 
ting an exercise, with a bad pen that spirted, or 
blotted, or scratched like a pin ; — rather than 
take the trouble of mending it,, she would say to 
herself. It will do vnthout t^, or lean manage tcith- 
out; and thus, her writing was rarely fit to bo 
seen. 
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In like manner, if a slide brok6 in her frock, 
or, if the string came out of her shoe, instead of 
replacing them, immediately, she would exclaim, 
"How provoking! there's that tiresome slide 
gone!" adding '^ah ! well, / can do toithout ity" 
and then, she would beg somebody to pin it for 
her — a most untidy thing certamly : — or she would 

50 half a day slipshod for want of a shoestring, 
t was just the same, if a stitch became undone in 
any part of her dress, or, if she had torn a small 
rent in her frock; instead of recollecting that 
true saying — " a stitch in time saves nine," she 
would let it go, upon the strength of her favorite 
saying, till it became a long job to mend it : so 
that her mother used often to declare, that she had 
more trouble with Eliza's clothes, in one month, 
than Ruth's mamma had with her's, in a whole 
year ; and no wonder. 

Eliza met with such frequent instances of the 
mischievous tendency of her favorite excuse, that 
one would have thought she might have been 
induced to discard it. Scarcely a day passed, 
but she, or those around her, suffered more or 
less from it. Not to mention such misfortunes as 
the frequent falls and bruises which occurred from 
loose shoestrings, and the like. 

One time, she sustained a considerable I6ss for 
want of replacing a button to her pocket. She 
found it had come off, one morning ; and saying, 
as usual, / can do without it^ she substituted a 
pin. Pinsy though very useful things, in their 
way, are certainly made most use of by lazy, un- 
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tidy people. Things went thus, for two or three 
days : hut, at last, as she was returning from a 
long walk, upon feeling for her handkerchief, she 
discovered that the pocket, with all its contents, 
had escaped. Eliza felt this loss, considerably ; 
for, besides her thimble, a silver knife, a pencil 
case, and a purse with seven and sixpence in it, 
her pocket, that day, unfortunately, contained a 
beautiful coral necklace which had lately been 
made a present to her. A very improper place, 
for a necklace, it will be said ; very true : but the 
case was this-^Eliza, being fond of ornaments, 
came down, that day, prepared for her walk, with 
this necklace slipped over her tippet. To this, 
her mother very properly objected, as having a 
tawdry and ungenteel appearance, and desired her 
to take it off. Eliza complied, reluctantly ; but 
instead of replacing it, safely, up stairs, she indo- 
lently slipped it into her pocket, and thus lost it, 
as related above. Another time, one of her bon- 
net-strings becoming unstitched, she fastened it on, 
as usual with a pin, and going out, with it in this 
state, it became undone when she was walking by 
the river side : the wind being high, it blew her 
bonnet off into the water, and there, she saw it 
sailing irrecoverably down the river, like a swan. 
One day, her mother gave her a small phial con- 
taining an acid for taking but ink spots, and other 
stains ; and desired her to write a label for it. 
"Dear!" said Eliza, when her mother was out 
of hearing, " it will do just as loell without it ;" so 
she left it, as it was. Soon after, her mother feel- 
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ing unwell, desired Eliza to give her a few drop9 
of salvolatile. She went carelessly to find i\\e 
phial, and snatching up this, iq mistake, gave her 
mother a dose of the poisonous fluid. Being aware 
of her daughter's careless habits, she fortunately 
tasted a little before taking the whole, and so 
discovered the mistake. Thus it was, that indo- 
lent habits, sanctioned by a foolish saying, endan- 
gered even the life of her mother. Eltza felt 
these things ; but she considered them as accidents 
and misfortunesy not as the natural consequences 
of her faults, so that they made no useful impres- 
sion upon her. 

It too often happened, that she varied her motto 
by the alternate use of all the personal pronouns. 
He^ she^ they^ or i/oti, can do without it, was as 
commonly heard, as /, or it. This was usually the 
case when any little service was required of her, 
by those around ; in which case, the struggle, be-' 
tween her inactive habits and a sense of duty, was 
quickly decided by the use of this unfriendly sen- 
tence. Her father and mother, her brothers and 
sisters, as well as her neighbors, missed many a 
kind service by this means. 

It must also be observed, that Eliza rarely ap- 
plied these words to herself , in the way of re- 
straint. When there was any thing that she wished 
for, it was seldom, indeed, that she said, / can 
do without it ; for, to exercise self-denial, requires 
an effort of mind much more painful to the indo- 
lent than any bodily exertion. Eliza, according- 
ly, treated herself with every thing she liked, tint 
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she could by any means get the money to pur- 
chase ; at tbe same time laughing at the frugal 
habits of her friend Ruth ; and often prophesying 
that she would die a miser. 

The inactivity and carelessness of Eliza's dis- 
position, extended to every thing in which she was 
called to engage, and lamentably retarded the 
progress of her education. Her father and moth- 
er were anxious to furnish her with every useful 
acquirement in their power, with a view to her 
future respectability, usiefulness, and indepen- 
dence. But to Eliza the acquisition of knowledge, 
of whatever kind, was extremely irksome. Noth- 
ing is to be attained without trouble ; and trouble 
was the thing she could not endure. Whatever 
was proposed to her, as a desirable study, she 
used to think, if not to say, that 9^e could do with" 
out it. Therefore, notwithstanding the cost and 
pains that were bestowed ufion her, she grew up 
ill-informed and unfurnished. Even reading was 
a toil which she thought she could do as well 
ioithout, unless a book happened to be merely 
entertaining. 

It will not be imagined, that a person, so sloth- 
ful in business, should be " fervent in spirit," or 
active in ''serving the Lord." The concerns of 
the soul, indeed, are the first to suffer from an in- 
dolent temper. If " the kingdom of heaven must 
suffer violence, and if even the violent can only 
take it by force," how shall the feeble and lan- 
guid efforts of indolence prevail.^ Alas ! religion 
was one of the things, that poor Eliza was con- 
12 II. 
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tented to do without. In spite of a pious educa.*- 
tion, and occasional impressions, sbe too oftei? 
excused her neglect of prayer, and other means 
of grace, by the secret application of her favorite 
sentence. 

At length, a time arrived, long anticipated by 
her parents, when their circumstances rendered 
it necessary that Eliza should do something for 
her own maintenance ; and now, notwithstanding 
all the pains that had been bestowed upon her 
education, the utmost that could be said of her, 
in an advertisement drawn up by her disappointed 
father, was to this effect : — 

" Wants a situation, as governess to the young- 
er children, in a private family, or as under teacher 
in a school, a young person of respectable con- 
nexions, who is qualified to teach the rudiments 
of English grammar ; to superintend plain work, 
or to make herself useful in any way that may be 
required." 

How different an account would have been giv- 
en of Eliza's qualifications, and in how different 
a sphere might she have moved, if she had not 
so often thought and said of this attainment, and 
of that pursuit, / can do without it ! 

In these humbling circumstances, she amused 
herself with fruitless wishes for a fortune^ in or- 
der that she might not be obliged to exert herself; 
not considering that the same inactive temper 
which makes a poor person helpless and depen- 
dent, renders the rich discontented and miserable. 

We cannot stay to detail the subsequent mis- 
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fortunes of Eliza. It is sufficient to say, that a 
time arrived, when she had some practical expe- 
rience of the virtues of her motto, in a way little 
desired. Instead of saying, as formerly, / can 
do without tf, she was compelled, very often, to 
say, I must do without ; and that, not in reference 
to the luxuries of life, but to some of its most es- 
sential wants. How much better it is to say, I 
can do without it, of a superfluity, than to say, I 
miASt do without it, of a comfort ! Let those, 
who would avoid all danger of the latter, early en- 
tfer into the spirit of the former ; and let them 
learn nicely to distinguish between those things 
which, without any real privation may be done tcith'^ 
out^ and those which cannot be neglected, but by 
the sacrifice of respectability, usefulness, and 
happiness. 



CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND 

DAUGHTER. 

LETTER I. 

My Dear Mother, 

I AM afraid > sometimes, you will be quite tired 
with the relation of my school adventures ; in which 
you cannot possibly be so much interested, as I 
am* But, when I remember the kindness with 
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which you have always attended to my little affairs^ 
in the midst of your own important ones, I feel 
assured that you will receive my rambling epistles 
with the same indulgence. 

Since I wrote last, we have had an addition to 
our number — a Miss Biggins. O, mamma ! such 
a curiosity ! She is the only child of a very rich 
man, who, they say, has made his fortune sudden^ 
ly. Although she is as old as I am, she has had 
no kind of education, before ; so that it would be 
very wrong to laugh at her ; especially as she is 
extremely good-natured aiid obliging, and very de- 
sirous to improve. But, really, it is difficult to 
help it, sometimes, there is something so droll in 
her look and manner. She is very short, fat, and 
rosy ; and stutters a little, particularly when she 
is either puzzled or angry. Phillis Parker can 
mimic her, exactly ; but, I do assure you, I have 
only heard her do it, once, and then she was very 
angry with herself, afterwards. 

Some days ago, one of the girls was telling us 
of a custom at the school she has lately left, (which 
I think, from her manner of expressing herself, 
must have been a very different one from this.) 
They used, she said, once a week, to write 
thoughts : that is, some short sentence, " out of 
their own heads," as she called it, which was af- 
terwards submitted to the governess's inspection. 
" But, la !" said she, " we do nothing of that sort 
at this school : I never saw such a school, in my 
life !" Several of us agreed that we should like 
very well to ]try our talents at thought-making, if 
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Mrs. W. approved of it ; at which she was much 
pleased, and said, " Dacre ! dear, do you ask her 
if we may !" Mrs. W. yery readily consented 
to our making the attempt ; so we all set about it, 
and could think of nothing but our thoughts all the 
week.. I should have told you, that poor Miss 
Biggins, when it was first proposed, came up to 
Grace atid me with such a queer puzzled face, say- 
ing, " A thought ! dear ! I can 't do it, I 'm sure ! 
— what sort of a thought ? — what do ^hey mean, 
I wonder !" *' ,Why, think of something, and 
that will be a thought, wo 'n't it ?" said Phiilis Par- 
ker. Grace, however, kindly endeavored to ex- 
plain it to her, by an example : upon which some 
one cried put, '' That is not fair ! there's Grace 
Dacre helping Miss Biggins to \f rite her thought." 
To which Miss Biggins replied, with more spirit 
than usual, " No ! but she is not, though ; if I 
can 't make one myself, I wo 'n't make any at all." 
This was the very thing, as you may suppose, 
to excite Fanny Fielding's ambition. Grace and 
I found her, one evening, scribblbg away upon 
her slate as intently as if her welfare, for life, de- 
pended upon her succeeding. She looked up at 
us, with her worried, anxious face ; and said, " I 
heartily wish this had never been thought of : it 
will be nothing but vexation to me, I foresee. 
Mine, I know, of the whole number, will be the 
very worst." *' That is very unlikely, indeed," 
said Grace ; " perhaps you only mean that you 
are afraid, that, of the whole number, it will not 
be the very best." " Nay, that I ^am quite cer- 
12* 
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taiaaf," said Fanny. " Well," said Grace, " an^J 
suppose jt is not ?" " ^Suppose it is not ! Realljr^ 
Grace," said she, '> I do admire to hear you ask 
that question, so coolly ! Yqu that are sure of 
writing a good one ; it is easy enough to be so 
calm and philosophical about it." '^ But I am 
not at all sure of writing a good one," said Grace; 
" indeed I am pretty sure I shall not : yet I con- 
fess, I do n't feel very anxious about it ; and per- 
haps that gives me some chance of success." 
*' Well, now," said Fanny, "suppose you were 
— (I know you will not)' — but suppose you were 
to write a very poor one ; just tell me if you 
would not feel very much mortified ?" " Per- 
haps I might," said Grace ; "but then I should 
be more mortified afterwards, for being very much 
mortified, than for having written a poor thought." 

" Well, well, /am no stoic, nor ever shall be," 
said Fanny ; " so do tell me, now, what I shall 
write about ?" " About my stoical philosophy, 
and welcome, if you please," said Grace, laugh- 
ing ; and so we left her. 

For my own part, I must confess, I had no idea 
before, how difficult it is to think. I could, to be 
sure, have written half a hundred sentences piece- 
meal from books ; but to invent any thing of one's 
own, not exactly commonplace, you know, is a 
very difllerent kind of thing. 

Well, mamma, this evening was the time fixed 
for Mrs. W. to see them. Our slips of paper 
were placed before her, and she read then^ aloud, 
in their turns. What diverted me most, was, to 
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watch the girls while iheir own ihoughts were be- 
ing read. Some laughed, some colored, some 
logged their neighbor's elbows. Poor FanDy 
Fielding looked quite pale, all the time. I am 
afraid it would not amuse you much, if I were to 
transcribe our fine thoughts for your inspection. 
Some were not very original, certainly : for in- 
stance, " Virtue and vice are very opposite qual- 
ities." — " Time flies swiftly," — " How amiable 
is virtue !" &c. But what do you imagine Phil- 
lis Parker's was ? — just like her ! " There is no 
having thoughts without thinking." But I must 
tell you poor Miss Biggins's, because it passed 
off so much better than could be expected : it was 
this — " Them that has n^t any patience, can never 
hape no kaming.^' O, mamma ! the moment it 
was read, the whole school hurst out a-laughing ; 
-and she, poor girl ! stood covered with confusion. 
There was not one, who did not laugh, (for I did, 
I confess,) except Grace Dacre. But Mrs. W., 
in her commanding way, put a stop to it by say- 
ing, that, in her opinion, this, in point of senti- 
ment, was one of the best sentences she had read : 
its incorrectness, she observed, was merely inci- 
dental i a few weeks' attention to Murray, would 
enable li(ii- m rei:tify ihoi^e mistakes. 

The tears overflowed poor Miss Biggins's eyes, 
as Mrs. W. said this. To turn our attention from 
her, 1 suppose, Mrs. W. then began to look over 
some of our papers again ; and said, smihng, " As 
to these thoughts of you elder ones, perhaps I 
might give this general opinion : that Grace Da- 
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ore's is the most acute; Miss Raymond's the 
most correct ; Fanny Fielding's the most orna'^ 
merited ; Laura's the most simple ; Phillis's, the 
most original ; and Miss Biggins 's, the most use- 
ful'' . 

With this sentence, we were dismissed ; and 
so it has ^ded very well : though I do not think 
Fanny is quite satisfied with hers ; for she has 
been teasing Grace, and me, too, all the time I 
have been writing, to know what we supposed 
Mrs. W. exactly meant by ornamented. 

I am sorry to see that I have filled my whole 
letter with this silly affair. It has, however, 
taught me one thing ; and that is, how much one 
may say and write without thinking : since it 
took me more time to write a single sentence 
with a thought in it, than the longest letter I have 
ever sent you. Farewell ! dear mamma, pray 
excuse all the faults and thoughthssness of your 

Laura. 



LETTER II. 

My dear Laura, 

Far from being wearied with your school anec- 
dotes, I feel much interested in them ; as they 
aflford me an opportunity, both of watching the 
unfoldings of your character, and of correcting 
what I may deem exceptionable in your views or 
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your conduct^ as occurrences arise. Besides, 
my dear, I am your mother. 

I am disposed to congratulate you on the addi- 
tion made to your number in Miss Biggins : and 
hope it will prove mutually advantageous. I say 
muttuilly^ because, whatever her deficiencies may 
be, since she is "good-natured, obliging, and 
very desirous to improve," her example may be 
useful to the most accomplished among you. For 
these are sterling qualities, in which, sometimes, 
the most accomplished are deficient. 

It is such a little time since you entered that 
schoob-oom, a stranger — -since you sat forlorn in 
the window-seat, the object of your schoolfel- 
lows' cunosity — that you are well qualified to 
sympathize with a new-comer, Apd although 
you are neither fat nor rosy, it is probable that 
even you might furnish matter for ridicule, by 
some unconscious peculiarity in your manner or 
appearance. Indeed, when people are so dis- 
posed, they will never be at a loss for subjects on 
which to exercise this foolish propensity : just as 
a kitten sports with everything that comes in her 
way, not because it is appropriate, but because 
she is playful. In Miss Biggins's being "short, 
fat, and rosy," there is, at least, no crime : and 
as the impediment in her speech is decidedly a 
misfortune, I hope your friend Phillis will prove 
that she was really angry with herself, by never 
repeating the unkindness of mimicking it. 

I was going to say that had I been present when 
Miss Biggins's thought was read, I might have 
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joined in the laugh ; though it would not have been 
at her expense. I might have laughed, my dear 
Laura, to see a number of young ladies, in the 
very act of exercising their thoughts^ affording 
such a proof of its being to them a novel employ- 
ment, by the reception which they gave to the 
first efforts of an uninstructed girl, and a stran- 
ger. Yet I rather think I should have felt as 
Mrs. W. did. None are just objects of ridicule 
for being destitute of that which they have had 
no means of acquiring. A ploughman, seated at 
a nobleman's table, would most probably excite 
it ; but it would be misplaced ; because elegance 
of manners is no more to be expected in him, 
than awkwardness in a man of polite education. 
Indeed, my dear, it is difficult to. select a fit ob- 
ject for ridicule : certainly not ignorance ; for 
even when it arises from inattention and indo- 
lence, it is rather to be lamented than laughed at : 
nor is its aspect ludicrous, but rather pitiable, 
when it is the involuntary effect of circumstances. 
As the habit of thinking becomes more frequent, 
I am persuaded that you will be so seriously oc- 
cupied in remedying your own deficiences, as to 
feel little inclination to smile at those of others* 

When I called on our poor neighbor Woodly, 
the other day, intending to present him with a 
Bible, I was greatly disappointed to find that nei- 
ther husband nor wife could read. In this cir- 
cumstance, however, we could discern nothing 
to excite a smile.; although the acknowledgement, 
that they did not know their letters, was very in- 
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correctly expressed. Now Miss Biggins is in a 
similar predicament ; and so are you, and so am 
I, in a certain degree, while there yet remains 
any thing which it is desirable for us to know, 
but which we have not had the opportunity of 
learning. I rejoice that this young lady, by her 
change of circumstances, will now have the means 
of improvement : thus the superiority afforded by 
fortune becomes of real value. Opulence is the 
soil in which many a fair floweret unfolds, which 
could otherwise never expand and diffuse its fra- 
grance. It is of great importance that young 
persons should form an accurate estimate of the 
value of wealth. They cannot too early learn, 
that its chief excellence consists in affording the 
means of intellectual improvement, of assisting 
the necessitous, and of increasing the happiness 
of all within their sphere. I would hope, there- 
fore, my dear, that your attachment to your young 
friends may never be proportioned to the number 
of thousands they may inherit ; but to the influ- 
ence such advantages have upon their characters. 
Learn to distinguish, and to respect true merit, 
whether in situations above or beneath you. 

As the want of knowledge exposes the most 
amiable to ridicule, as well as to many more seri- 
ous disadvantages, those on whom Providence 
has smiled in this respect, have great cause for 
thankfulness. And while they are diligent in im- 
proving their own privileges, they will be equally 
zealous in assisting others who are destitute of 
them* 
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Those who feel thinking to be so very labori- 
ous, will find, that, in proportion to their perse- 
verance, the mind will attain vigor ; and mental 
exercises will become more facile and delightful. 
How much does our own happiness, and that of 
others, depend upon the right exercise of our 
thinking powers! May you, my Laura, be able 
to say with the Psalmist, " I hate vain thoughts^ 
but thy law do I love." *' In the multitude of 
my thoughts within me, thy comforts delight my 
soul." This, above all other things, is the ear- 
nest hope of 

Your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER III. 



Pear Mamma, 

I WRITE rather sooner than usual, in order to 
request you to execute a few little commissions 
for me, of which I subjoin the list. But should 
you think the first unnecessary, I shall be quite 
contented to do without it ; although they are 
very generally worn here, and certainly look very 
pretty ; and mine is getting rather shabby. (Grace 
has one.) 

There is, I know, some danger of paying too 
much attention to dress, among so many girls, 
some of whom think of little else. And yet it 
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does tend, in a great degree, to check the love of 
it, to observe, that those are generally the most 
dressy who have least sense ; and that those who 
are so much engrossed by it, are vulgar in their 
minds, if not in their manners. Poor Miss Big- 
gins came loaded with expensive finery ; while 
Grace Dacre and Miss Raymond, who have the 
highest connexions of any in the school, are the 
plainest dressed of any of us. It was quite di- 
verting to see the unfeigned astonishment of some 
of those dressy girls, when Mrs. W. assured them 
that Grace and Miss Raymond dressed as they 
did, not from necessity, but choice ; as they were 
both intrusted with such an ample allowance, as 
would enable them, if they pleased, to be the 
gayest of any in the school. That any body 
should dress plainly, who could afford to be fine, 
seemed quite beyond their comprehension. 

When I once told Mrs. W. that Grace had 
cured me of the lovo of dress, she bade me beware 
of deceiving myself. For, she said, that if my 
determination arose merely from the common 
propensity to imitate those we love, if my next 
friend happened to be fond of dress, I should soon 
follow her example also. To that? I replied, 
that I was sure I never should or could choose 
for a friend one who was very fond of dress. 
At which she smiled, and said that I did not yet 
know what I should or could do : and added, 
that strange as I might think it, and strange as it 
was, she had knpwn a few young perscms, (to say 
nothing of old ones,) of superior sense, taste, and 
13 II. 
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intelligence, and even, she believed, of since^ 
piety, "and such as I might be proud to call nx> 
friends, who yet bestowed a very improper sha^' 
of their time and attention on dress, and betrays ^ 
an inordinate interest in it. She regarded it, it?- 
deed, as a pitiable weakness, and lamentable incon- 
sistency in their characters ; but so it was ; and, 
therefore, she advised me to form my principles 
and conduct, in this respect, on some more sub- 
stantial foundation than the practice of an amiable 
friend. She then endeavored to convince me, 
that true taste, no less than right principle, forbids 
excess of ornament, and excessive thought about 
it. How disagreeable it is to see a showy com- 
pany, every one of which has evidently done her 
utmost ! One's eyes are perfectly fatigued with 
wandering from one fine thing to another. And 
yet, I must confess, that I sometimes feel the 
very same propensity myself; only I hope that 
time, and thought, and good advice, and the ex- 
ample of those I most respect and admire, wil 
cure it. 

Mrs. W. allows, that there may be as muc 
pride, and more affectation, in extreme plainnes 
as in excessive attention to dress ; — ^and si 
thinks there is a proper degree of regard to c 
outward appearance, in which every one must 
regulated by their own circumstances, connexio 
and conscience. But, she says, there ought tc 
no hesitation on the subject, in the case of thf 
who could only indulge in an ornamental styl 
dress at the expense of the poor and the destit 
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and ^at it is generally thus with the limited allow- 
ance of young persons. There are many, at least, 
who have only to choose whether they will be gay 
or generous ; whether they will give their little 
overplus to the hungry and the ignorant, or to the 
milliner and jeweller. 

O, mamma ! how many things there are to 
learn ! I do not mean such only as our masters 
teach us ; but things much more difficult than they 
are. Sometimes I almost despair of thinking and 
doing right ; there are so many different opinions, 
and so many different ways of viewing things ; 
yet, as dear Grace says, with a simple, sincere 
desire to do so, and an habitual reference to the 
eye and to the will of God, we need not fear, 
however weak and ignorant in ourselves, that we 
shall greatly mistake : but the danger is in forget- 
ting this, and yielding to the bias of our own in- 
clinations. 

I ought to be very thankful, that, while I am 
so ill qualified to direct my own conduct, I have 
so many friends, able and willing to assist me, 
and, above all, if I find any disposition to look 
to Him who has promised to be the Guide of my 
youth. Your dutiful aad affectionate 

Laura. 
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LETTER IV. 

I AM much pleased, my dear Laura, that you 
are so well prepared to acquiesce in my refusal 
to furnish you with the principal article, in your 
list of commissions. I must tell you pls^inly that 
I do not think it at all necessary : besides that, I 
find it would be rather too costly for me, and 
rather too showy for you. 

It is well that your mind is so far fortified 
against that prevailing evil, the love of dress. I 
should be sorry, indeed, if in addition to those 
acquirements, which we hope will be permanent, 
one should be added which, on your return home, 
you will find it necessary to unlearn : (no uncom- 
mon case, I fear !) and I am glad you are aware 
of the danger. I believe you will not be appre- 
hensive of my passing to the other extreme. A 
becoming, subordinate attention to appearance, is, 
I think, forbidden neither by reason nor scripture. 
Even some things^ that are merely ornamental, 
furnish employment to thousands of industrious 
families ; and, for those who can really afibrd it, 
to encourage them is a far more effectual method 
of supporting the poor, than indiscriminate alms- 
giving. I am decidedly of Mrs. W.'s opinion, 
tiiat there are those, who, while they affect great 
strictness in dress, foster as much pride, as others 
who pay the most regard to it. But. having con- 
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ceded thus much, to which, it is probable, that in 
your whole number I should not find a dissentient 
voice, I would endeavor to confirm your views of 
the subject, by exposing some of the evils to 
which a passion for dress would lead you. An 
evil it is, of no small magnitude, when it tempts 
us to pass the bounds of our pecuniary resources ; 
or even barely to keep within them : in which 
case, while we are so amply providing for the in- 
dustrious poor, we may be imperceptibly descend- 
ing to the same level. Thousands have thus 
brought themselves to participate in their necessi- 
ties, without the advantages of industry to cope 
with them. It is really painful to observe the . 
expensive habits of some famiUes, especially in 
this respect, who might support their pretensions 
to gentility much better by a plainer appearance. 
Intent only on the present moment, they forget 
to-morrow. The gratification of being among 
the first in o. new fashion, is purchased at what- 
ever price ; and as, when it becomes general, it 
loses its charm, there can be, comparatively, but 
a few able to attain this distinction, — an honor for 
which such anxiety, study, and expense, are 
thought allowable. Alas ! what an employment 
of that time and those talents, of which a solemn 
account will shortly be required ! 

This sad propensity, from the titled lady down 
to the kitchen maid, maintains the most destruc- 
tive progression. The former, in spite of all her 
exertions, discovers, to hei t1^otV^S.^%^\Q.^^'^K^ 
is presently overtaken \>y \!£i^ (\ti&^\\sssa&^i5a^^ 
13* 
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beneath her ; and they, in their turn, are obliged 
to advance, by their neighbors in the rear. Thu^ 
is each urged on, till the two extremes nearly ap- 
proximate. 

It is obvious, that the higher classes (however 
averse they might be to admit the fact) are event- 
ually impelled by the lower : for, were these to 
remain stationary, so rapid a progression would 
become unnecessary ; and vanity itself might en- 
joy a transient repose. It is amusing to observe 
m what different lights Angularity is viewed by 
amateurs in dress : for while that which is singu- 
lar as being o2(2-fashioned, is ridiculed and dis- 
carded, to be singular in a new one would to some 
afford the highest gratification. One would imag- 
ine, that the estate, the reputation, the existence, 
(we will not say the soul,) depended, with many, 
on their sporting something entirely new ; while 
on those who (from attention to higher duties) are 
not such adepts in the science, they look down 
with conscious superiority. O ! that half tliis 
anxiety were manifested, that (in a better sense) 
^' old things might pass away, and all things be- 
come new /" 

Do but compare, for a moment, a woman actu- 
i4.ed by this pitiful spirit of competition and love 
of show, with another, who, occupied by things 
of real importance, dresses with simplicity, frugal- 
ity, and propriety, according 16 her station, totally 
unmoved by the rivalry and splendor of her dressy 
neighbors ; and then judge which of the two is 
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the most dignified, or, (to employ a term more in- 
telligible to some,) the most genteel. 

I wish, my dear Laura, that those among yoii, 
with whom this mania has commenced, would but 
calculate how large a proportion of time, and 
especially of thought, it commonly engrosses ; and 
then let reason and conscience decide how far it 
is injurious to mental and moral growth. Does 
it not seem with some, " the one thing needful," 
to which all that is really so is sacrificed ? 

When we contemplate our various relations — 
what we owe to our fellow creatures, to ourselves, 
and to God — is it not fearful to reflect lipon the 
large portion of time and the undue degree of in- 
terest devoted to the ornament of bodies which 
must so soon decay, and fall into ruin ! " Where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also." To 
ascertain the ruling passion of the mind, and its 
effects, it would be useful to make a pause, and 
recollect how seldom such vain cogitations are 
interrupted by those momentous subjects, which 
ought to predominate in minds destined to an im- 
mortal existence. And, on the contrary, to let 
conscience witness how frequently these vanities 
intrude into the house of God, and even into the 
closet ! Such an observation as this, however, 
would be to many unintelligible: it would be 
*' speaking in an unknown tongue " to those whose 
closets witness only the business of the toilet, or 
the perusal of a romance. But there is a time 
approaching, when " the mavvxte^^ ^\A ^^^xsa?; 
pleSf and the crispin^^m^^tOMfiX \i^ \^^ ^v^^* 
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for "the fashion of this world passeth away !" 
" Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leads to life ; and few there be who go in thereat." 
But that happy few are clothed in robes of spot-* 
less whiteness, and unrivalled, for glory and beau- 
ty, by the most costly manufactures of this world. 
Their garb and ornaments, indeed, give them the 
appearance of singularity in the midst of an evil 
generation : for they are evidently pilgrims and 
strangers, passing dm to another country: and 
who partake, with self-denying moderation, of the 
enjoyments of this, with which they are supplied 
from stage to stage. 

Let not your ambition, then, my Laura, be de- 
graded to such things as "braiding the hair, and 
gold, and pearls, and costly array ;" but rather 
strive to attain a meek and quiet spirit, and the 
rest of those Christian graces, which manifest to 
what country we are bound: for these are, "in 
the sight of God, o{ great price,^^ Let your lan- 
guage still be with our revered poet, 

" Theo will I set my heart to find 
Inward adornings of the mind ; 
Knowledge and virtae, truth and grace ; 
2%e8e are the robes of richest dress.'* 

Although, from my neglecting your commis- 
sion, many will be beforehand with you in the new 
fashion, you will not be disconcerted at this, nor 
suffer such a trifle to be a disappointment. Let 
your chief ambition be, that none shall get the 
start of you in better things. We are solicitous, 
Bsyou well knowy my dear girl, lo ^t^x\?Y ^W ^<iwt 
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reasonable wishes, as far as we can ; but it is no 
part of our plan to expend all upon you now ; or, 
by unkind indulgence, to cherish such dispositions 
as must, eventually, prove inimical to your happi- 
ness. We would lay a foundation for the welfare 
of our Laura when her parents are sleeping in the 
dust. 

Your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER V. 

I AM really surprised, my dear mamma, to find 
how near Christmas is! This, I am sure, has not 
appeared a long half year to me : it seems but a 
little while since that fine summer's morning, 
when I took a sorrowful leave of you. And this 
I think. I can say, that the pleasure I feel at the 
prospect of the approaching vacation, arises entire- 
ly from the delightful hope of seeing you, my dear, 
dear papa, mamma, and Kitty ! and not at all 
from the thought of being released from the 
restraints and employments of school. I pity 
those who are going home to spend the time in 
idleness and indulgence ; and rejoice to think that 
this would not be my case, even if I were ever 
so much disposed to it. I hope to return to 
school, not with reluctance, but with renewed ar- 
dor for my pursuits ; it vriYL A'so \ie ^ ^^"^ ^^"^^ 
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ure to meet many of my school associates ag^,]^ 
— dear Grace, especially ; besides Mrs. 'XVi/ 
whose kindness I shall never forget. 

I shall say nothing about my improvement, in 
any respect, as you will so soon be able to judge 
of that for yourselves : only, I must just tell you 
beforehand, not to expect too much, as you know 
it is only half a year ; and I have had a great 
many things to attend to in that time. 

I am glad, now, that you and papa decided as 
you did, about some things that I was, at first, 
very desirous to learn. And so, I think, is Mrs. 
W. She appears to regret it when the ladies' pa- 
rents are anxious (as most of them are) for their 
daughters to acquire a variety of accomplishments: 
because it prevents their making great proficiency 
in any one of them : and, especially, as it prevents 
their giving sufficient attention to pursuits, which 
she considers of far higher importance. 

Even Mr. Biggins, mamma, desired that his 
daughter might learn every thing that money could 
pay for ; and particularized painting on velvet, and 
playing on the tambourine ! It is well, I think, that 
Mrs. W . has better ideas of education than poor 
Mr. Biggins ; or his daughter would be rendered 
more ridiculous — that is, I mean, would be more 
exposed to ridicule, from inconsiderate people, 
than before she came to school. 

Mrs. W. is constantly urging us to take pains, 
and pay every attention to whatever we attempt 
to acquire ; but she is very anxious that we should 
distinguish between mere accomplishments, and 
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that sterling knowledge which furnishes and en- 
larges the mind. Even accomplishments, she 
says, are chiefly to be valued, as they tend to re- 
fine the taste, and extend the views : and I have 
often heard her observe, that life is too short to 
allow us to devote much of it to any thing that may 
not directly or indirectly become useful to our- 
selves or others. She once knew a young lady, 
who had devoted her whole life to learning to play 
on the harp. She succeeded, as might be expect- 
ed, in her object — that of playing on the harp 
better than any of her friends : but what then ? 
" What a terrible mistake," said Mrs. W., " for 
a being sent into the world to prepare for immor- 
tality !" 

You were right, mamma, in your opinion of 
Miss Biggins ; for I really think she is very fm- 
proveable by education. You have no idea how 
patiently she apphes : and how eagerly she seems 
to receive the new ideas, that are every day pre- 
sented to her mind. 

We are just now reading ' Gregory's Lessons,' 
which I remember being so much interested in 
four years ago ; especially the astronomical parts, 
which made me first love to look at the stars, and 
to think of them, and of Him who " calls them 
all by their names," as I lay awake at night, and 
saw them twinkling through the window-panes. 
It is all new, as you may suppose, to Miss Big- 
gins ; and she seems quite pleased, and anxious 
to know more. Now this, as I heard Mrs. W. 
explaining to her, has o^eftfediYiet \xsNxA^SM3c«>^ssfc^ 
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. it with new ideas, and afforded her a new source 
of pleasure ; pleasure, too, of a noble and elevating 
kind. While, if she bad been employing the 
same time in scratching upon a piece of velvet, 
she might, indeed, have been able to produce a 
gay screen or work-bag ; but her mind would have 
remained as uncultivated as before. How many 
young women one may see, as Mrs. W. says, who 
can display a great variety of showy acquirements, 
and yet, are pretty nearly as common, narrow, 
and vulgar-minded, as those who have received 
no education at all ! " Not that I would infer^," 
said she, ^' tliat all things, which are called accom- 
plishments, should rank no higher in our estinia- 
tion, than drawing a flower ; since some of them, 
when properly studied, approach very nearly, in 
their effects upon the mind, to more solid acqui- 
sitions. But yet, with respect to all of them, I 
would ever keep in mind the brevity of life^ and 
the grand business of it." 

I was sure you would be pleased to hear how 
much Mrs. W.'s ideas, on this subject, accord 
witli yours and papa's ; and that, after all your 
anxiety, you have intrusted your poor Laura to 
one, who is so much more anxious to make her 
wise and good, than showy and brilliant. I hope 
her kind intentions and yours may not be wholly 
disappointed. I know whose fault it will be if . 
they are. 

We are so very busy now, that perhaps I shall 
not be able to write again before we meet ; and I 
postpone all further particulars tUUVvaX ha^^^y day. 
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But I hope, dearest mother, that you will afibrd 
one more of your kind letters to your affectionate 

Laura. 



LETTER VI. 

My dear Child, 

It was but a few evenings ago, that poor Kit- 
ty suddenly exclaimed, with great animation, 
*' This day fortnight, Laura will be here !" If 
nothing happens to preven|; it," said your papa. 
^' To prevent it !*' replied Kitty ; '^ dear papa, 
what can happen to prevent it .'^" " That I cannot 
tell, indeed," replied he; "and I hope nothing 
will : but you remember how they are reproved, 
who speak too confidently of ' going into such a 
city ;' and how we are warned not to 'boast of 
to-morrow, as we know not what a day may 
bring forth.'" The general propriety of this, 
Kitty could not dispute : though, I fear, it did 
not tend to check the confidence of her expecta- 
tions in the present instance. 

I relate this litde circumstance, my dear Laura, 
to prepare you for a disappointment, which it 
gives me a great deal of pain to communicate. 
^s the time approached for your return, we, as 

t^ell as yourself, began to indulge many aj^tee^- 
le anticipations ; and, YvoY^a^ \\. nnwJA *v»sst^asR. 
14 . ^^^ 
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our pleasure and yours, I had written to request 
my young friend Charlotte to come, and make 
her promised visit to us during the Christmas 
vacation. She accepted the invitation, and has 
been with us a few days. But how long she may 
remain, or in ^vhat manner be conveyed hence, is 
extremely uncertain. She came safe and well, 
but is now confined with an acute fever, which 
affords little prospect of a speedy recovery. And 
as our medical attendant cannot yet ascertain what 
form her disorder may assume, nor how it may 
terminate, we think it best, that our dear Laura 
should forego the expected pleasure ; provided 
it is convenient to Mrs. W. to allow you to re- 
main with her, of which she will soon inform you. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that we shall 
not meet befoije midsummer. I need not say, my 
dear girl, that the disappointment is as much ours 
as yours ; but, as it is unavoidable, I hope we shall 
all acquiesce in it, cheerfully. As there are few 
evils without their accompanying good, we hope 
that you will derive a valuable lesson from the 
present circumstance. However commonplace 
the observation, it is an established and important 
truth, and one of which the young need to be 
continually reminded, that this is a world of un- 
certainties and disappointments. You may, with 
propriety, my love, view the event as a sample 
of your future experience. I was going to add, 
well will it be, if crosses of no greater magnitude 
await you. But He who dispenses our sorrows 
is best acquainted with the kVivd oxid decree of 
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suffering necessary to our eventual happiness. 
Our lesser trials, as well as our heavier calami- 
ties, come alike under the cognizance of Him who 
regards " a sparrow falling to the ground," as well 
as the desolating earthquake. It is well, how- 
ever, that futurity is concealed from our view : 
as foreknowledge, if we possessed it, could not 
enable us to '^ add one cubit to our stature, nor to 
make one hair white or black." Could we have 
foreseen the extent of our separation, it would 
have rendered the parting still more painful : 
could we have foreseen what has occasioned it, 
we .might have withheld our invitation to Char- 
lotte y — when, either for her or for us, the cir- 
cumstance may eventually prove a propitious 
one. 

Not having seen her since the time of her dear 
mother's death, when she was an infant, I was 
anxious to see whether she inherits those excel- 
lences which I so highly venerated in her parent, 
and by which she is still endeared to my memory. 
How far my hopes were fulfilled in this respect, 
I may tell you, on a future occasion ; at present, 
all our attention is engrossed by her alarming 
situation. We know not but she may be going 
to join her parents very soon ; and if she is pre- 
pared for such a change, it is well ; for she has 
now no ability to attend to her eternal interests. 
Let this affecting occurrence stimulate yow, my 
dear Laura, to " remember your Creator" before 
*' the evil day comes, " which may even now be 
at hand, * ' in which you ^YvaS^\vaN ^ w^ ^^^s^si^'' — 
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DO power to attend even to the most trivial cod- 
cerns ; much less to those of everlasting impor- 
tance. 

" A flower may fade before *t is noon.*' 

Your affectionate Mother. 



LETTER VII. 

My dear Mother, 

I WILL not attempt to conceal from you, how 
ill I hore the first news of my disappointment. It 
was certainly the most severe one, I ever had ; as 
I had indulged myself, lately, in imagining every 
circumstance of our expected meeting, and was 
making many preparations for it, which are now 
of no use : but that is all over. 

I presented your letter to Mrs. W. She de- 
sires me to say, that it is quite convenient for me 
to remain with her, during the vacation ; and is 
so kind as to add, that she will do all in her pow- 
er to make it agreeable to me. I am very sorry 
for poor Charlotte ; and felt ashamed of my sel- 
fishness, when I found how long I continued 
thinking of my own disappointment, before I be- 
gan to recollect the occasion of it, or to consider 
how much lighter my trial is than hers.^ 

I have often observed, that pleaaoies are half 
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spoiled to US by some little unforeseen vexation 
attending them. Now I have made another dis- 
covery, which surprised me still more ; and that 
is, that even pains and disappointments have their 
pleasures. You would be pleased to hear how 
many things have happened, to reconcile me to 
my fate. In the first place, there was the sym- 
pathy of my companions. I have heard, that 
friendship is best tried by adversity, and so I 
found it. There were none, indeed, who did not 
express some concern for me ; and some, from 
whom I least expected it, I am sure meant what 
they said. Fanny Fielding, who had been of 
late so intent upon her employments, in prepara- 
tion for going home, that she has not had a word 
to spare for any body, surprised me by her 
warm, unaffected expressions of concern ; while 
Jessy Cooke, who had just heard that she was to 
spend the vacation with her relations in London, 
was so engrossed by her own happiness, that she 
could scarcely take the trouble even to say that 
she was sorry. O, how much I was mistaken in 
Jessy at first ! Nothing gratified me, more, than 
the sympathy of some of the little ones, who, in 
the midst of their delight at the thought of going 
home, came running to kiss and comfort me; 
wishing, as they said, " that poor Laura vas go- 
ing to see her mamma." 

Grace did not say much, for she is never lav- 
ish of words ; but such is the generosity of her 
friendship, that I could see her own ^leasvis^ vr«& 
really lessened by my d[\^^:5^cat!XTSiftxsX. ^ '^^^ 
14* 
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could, I know she would gladly hff?« shared it 
with me. She did all in her power to comfort me ; 
and, what was hetter, gave me excellent advice 
for bearing it well. What I most dreaded, was, 
witnessing the busy preparations in which I was 
to have no share, and seeing the happy parties 
set off. She, therefore, advised me, instead of 
being an idle spectator, to engage in the bustle 
myself, by assisting the rest. She told me to 
be, not only patient, but cheerful ; and prophe- 
sied that the satisfaction of sd!miitting heroically, 
would compensate for all die pain<. And now, 
mamma, — would you believe it ? — those three 
days of bustle, while the school was breaking up, 

fassed as happily as almost any I can remeniber. 
was all the time at every body's call ; packing 
for one, and finishing something for another. I 
found particular pleasure in assisting those who 
felt the least for me ; because, you know, my 
services to them were more disinterested. I 
packed all Jessy's things, and mounted several 
drawings for her, ready to take home. By these 
means, I scarcely felt a pang when the last chaise 
drove off, and I returned to the silent €mpty 
schoolroom. And what do you imagine I found 
there ? — a beautiful writing-desk, very complete- 
ly fitted up, and a letter directed to me. It was 
written in the name of the whole school, and 
signed by all their names ; and was to beg my ac- 
ceptance of the desk, as an expression of their 
united affection. Mrs. W. says, that as soon as 
they heard of ray disappolntmervt, \Yv«y ^'sfeadfeer 
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permission to raise a subscription among them- 
selves for this purpose. Was it not kind ? — and, 
instead of complaining, ought I not to be con- 
tented and happy ? I am now using it for the 
first time ; and it would be shameful, I am sure, 
to write a murmuring word upon my pretty 
present. 

Nothing can exceed dear Mrs. W.'s kindness 
to me. She leaves me entirely at liberty to dis- 
pose of my time during the vacation ; only recom- 
mending me to continue a regular application to 
my studies, as the best way to prevent lassitude, 
and to make the time pass pleasantly. By this 
means, she says, I shall also be able to ascertain 
the progress I have made ; and see how far I can 
go without help, and whether I have acquired so 
much strength of mind, and strength of habit, as 
to be attentive and industrious when restraints are 
removed. But while she recommends this, she 
is kindly planning many little pleasures and recre- 
ations for us, to make it appear like holyday time. 

I forgot to tell you that another is spending the 
vacation here as well as myself. A young lady 
who has lately lost both her parents : she came 
last quarter ; and having no comfortable home to 
go to, Mrs. W. ofiered to retain her here. I 
cannot say, however, that this renders my stay 
so much more agreeable as you might suppose. 
If I could Imve chosen a companion, it would have 
been delightful indeed, (and you can easily guess 
who it would have been ;) but Miss Morrison. — 
tbou^f OB account of her circuTOa\axvc«&^\'w^'^^ 
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wish to be particularly kind and attentive to her-*- 
is not the kind of girl I should have made choice 
of. Nor does she at all answer the idea one 
naturally forms of an orphan. Before she came, 
I imagined her to be a pale, interesting-looking 
girl ; rather tall, with light blue eyes, in deep 
mourning, and very melancholy. Instead of this, 
she is stout and healthy ; fond of romping and 
school-jokes ; and not at all intelligent. So that 
she rather spoils the pleasure I should otherwise 
enjoy in Mrs. W.'s society : as well as that, while 
we are together, I am obliged to talk to her, when 
I would so much rather indulge my own reflec- 
tions : for now I have you, and Qrace, and a 
great many things to think of. Besides, she talks 
such nonsense, sometimes ! I think Mrs. W. 
perceives that we are not very suitable compan- 
ions. She was saying the other day, that when 
we are placed in the society of persons who are 
uncongenial and uninteresting to us, we have an 
opportunity of exercising unmixed benevolence ; 
which is far from being the case when associating 
with those we love, whose esteem we most desire, 
and whose society is flattering and delightful to 
us. There is often, she says, more of selfishness 
than we suspect, in the attentions we pay to fa- 
vorite friends. But to interest ourselves in the 
concerns of those who are comparatively indiffer- 
ent to us, — to be kind and courteous, and to 
converse with them when we would rather be 
silent, — this, she said, is genuine good -nature : 
and the seif-denial it demands V\\\ \i^ wk^Iy ^^" 
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paid by the esteem of others, as well as by the 
satisfaction of our own minds. She also said, 
that it is a great mistake, very common to young 
people, which time and experience would correct, 
to despise the good opinion of any one. And, 
that it not unfrequently happens, that the good 
will of those whose esteem we scarcely thought 
worth obtaining, proves far more valuable to us 
than that which we have been most soUcitous to 
win. 

I find great pleasure in rising at the usual hour, 
though no bell calls me ; and in applying, assidu- 
ously, when no one requires it. If I am industri- 
ous during the whole vacation, I shall get very 
forward ; and commence again with great advan- 
tage. I assure you, I quite enjoy myself, when I 
am hard at work in the empty schoolroom. 

Hoping soon to bear a better account of your 
guest, I remain, your lonely 

Lauba. 
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There was a certain industrious little girl, in 
a small country town, who had learned to plait 
straw for bonnets : although she was but young, 
she did her work very neatly, and her parents, 
though poor themselves ^ dXo^^^V^x V:k\A"<^^^ 
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her earnings to purchase her own clothes with. 
Rachel enjoyed this independency ; it made her 
work with alacrity and interest, so that she might 
be seen, early and late, at her window : her little 
fingers moving like clock-work. And it was 
thought a good sign, by many people, that she was 
not observed to lift her head from her work when- 
ever any body passed by, which is too often the 
case with girls who sit at needle-work at their 
windows ; so that, on market-days, especially, 
they must lose as many as one stitch in three. 
But Rachel used to think to herself, what did it 
signify to her, who was taking a walk ; or how 
people were dressed, or who was going to buy a 
bun at the baker's shop opposite ; — whereas, it 
did signify a great deal, whether her task was 
finished at the end of the day, and whether she 
had got her usual week's earnings, on Saturday 
night. 

There was a young neighbor of Rachel's at the 
next door, who lost as many pence, every week, 
by that bun and biscuit shop, as if she had been 
in the habit of treating herself with biscuits and 
buns ; which, though she would have liked very 
much, she could not afford to purchase. It was 
the case here, as in most other towns, that there 
were a great many idle people, who had nothing 
to do in a morning, but to walk about : and who^ 
when they were tired, would turn into the pastry- 
cook's, or this biscuit shop, to refresh themselves 
with something good. Now this young girl had 
so much idle curiosity) that she could not refrain* 
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Of rather she did not refrain, from looking off 
from her work all the time that any ladies or 
nursemaids were there, to observe how they were 
dressed, how long they stayed, and then to see 
wiiether they went up town, or down town, or 
turned into the churchyard. The foolish girl did 
not consider that as a penny saved is a penny 
gained, so, a penny not earned is a penny lost. 

But to return to Rachel : it was not long, be- 
fore she reaped the reward of her diligence. After 
having been employed about a twelvemonth at 
her trade, it appeared, besides having furnished 
herself with decent clothing during that time, thus 
relieving her parents of the burden of providing 
her dress, she had realized no less a sum than 
nineteen shillings and sixpence, sterling. "^ Indus- 
trious people are generally frugal also. This was 
the case with Rachel. Indeed, she would never 
have been able to save up all this money, if she 
had spent half as much as most young girls do, 
in ribands and bobbin-net, and beads, and other 
trifles, which, after all, only give them a tawdry 
and vulgar appearance ; and she now felt very 
glad that she was not prevailec) upon to purchase 
that pair of gold dropSy which the old pedlar 
tempted her with so much in the spring. 

" I should like, for once," said Rachel to her- 
self, "to have a real bank-note, of my own. 1 
have only to earn one sixpence more, and then I 
will get It changed for a one-pound f note." So 
she resolved to set to work very diligently : but 
as she was somewhat too e^'^eA:^ ^twK^sis^ "^^ 

f* $4,33.] V^ ^'^A'^^ 
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shillings and half-crowns out of her lap into her 
moneybox ; her silver thimble rolled off on to the 
floor, and disappeared. Rachel searched for it, 
in every corner, to no purpose ; till she was at 
last obliged to conclude that it had found its way 
into a wellknown mouse-hole under the window 
seat, which, by the by, ought to have been stop- 
ped up long ago. Here Rachel first poked in 
her scissors, then a fork, and then a skewer ; but 
she found it a fathomless abyss, from which noth- 
ing came forth but tufts of cobweb. She now 
attempted to work without a thimble, but soon 
found she should lose time by that : then she bor- 
rowed her mother's, winding a piece of paper 
round her finger to make it fit : biit in spite of this, 
it slipped off, continually ; besides, her mother 
wanted it. So she was obliged to go out, much 
against her will, and buy a new one, which cost 
her eighteen-pence, [thirty-three cents ;] and thus 
she had to wait some time longer before she could 
make up the desired sum. 

It was not till old Michaelmas-day, (and Rachel 
thought it was very particular that it should hap- 
pen just on that day,) that she realized her wishes^ 
and placed a bank of England one-pound note at 
the bottom of her moneybox. This treasure she 
surveyed with considerable satisfaction, and soon 
began to calculate how many useful things she 
might purchase with all that money. At first, 
indeed, she thought of several things that "were 
not useful ; but after a little reflection, she re- 
solved not to think of them WKy mow \ b«t dte^ 
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termined that her principal purchase should be a 
warm cloak, to go to the Sunday school in, this 
next winter ; which she was in the habit of regu- 
larly attending through all weathers. This de- 
cision, which she knew to be wise and prudent, 
because she could have pleased her fancy much 
more by other things, made her feel that pleas- 
antest of all sensations, self-approval ; and as she 
took up her work again, she began to sing. The 
lines she happened to think of were very suitable — 

"Whene'er I take my walks abroad,** &c. 

But when she came to that part — 

" Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more" — 

she chanced to cast her eyes on her bank-note ; 
when the large word "One," caught her atten- 
tion. " It is but one pound, after all," thought 
she, and she stopped singing. " Ah ! if I am so 
happy because I have one, what should I be if I 
had hundreds or thousands, like some people ! 
Let me see ; if I had ten thousand pounds, for 
instance, I should be just ten thousand times 
happier than I am now." And now it appeared 
to Rachel, that to be ten thousand times less 
happy than it was possible to be, was scarcely to 
be happy at all ; this thought made her feel a Uttle 
discontented. 

Some days afterwards, she was sitting at her 
work, as usual. The little parlor which her mother 
allowed her to occupy, was neat and ^U^«s&.. ^ 
bright yellow canary bixA, vjVvyOb^^^sns^ ^^^^"^-^ 
15 ^^^ 
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together with a fine box of mignonette, and some 
pots of beautiful balsams, ornamented the window 
where she worked ; and she thought it very pleas- 
ant to sit there, on a fine day, like this, with these 
pretty flowers before her, and her canary singing 
his lively tunes. Just as she was thinking so, 
some ladies came in, to look at the different kinds 
of straw that she used to plait. Rachel displayed 
specimens of all the various sorts ; but the young 
lady who wished to choose some, was very dif- 
ficult to please. She seemed dissatisfied with 
them all : and complained of ''the impossibility 
of getting any thing in the world in the country." 
Rachel could not help thinking that this fine lady 
looked cross and discontented : she also thought 
that she must be selfish and inconsiderate ; for 
she hindered her from her work the best part of 
half an hour, looking first at one pattern, and then 
at another — ^now seeming inclined to order some 
— then hesitating again, and at last going away 
without either choosing any, or making the least 
apology for giving her so much trouble. 

When the ladies were gone, Rachel's mother 
came in to inquire whether they had bespoke any 
straw. Rachel told her, and added, " Mother, 
do you know I was thinking that I would rather 
sit here all my life, plaiting of straw, than be that 
lady that had on the purple velvet pelisse ; for I 
am sure she cannot be happy." '* Child," replied 
her mother, " you do n't know what you are talk- 
ing about ! that young lady has got ten thousand 
pounds to her fortune." 
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" Ten thousand pounds !" exclaimed Rachel, 
she said no more, but the words struck her : 
They brought forcibly to her mind what she had 
lately been thinking, about her one-pound note ; 
and she wondered how it could be, that instead 
of being ten thousand times happier, the lady did 
not appear to be nearly so happy as she herself 
was. In the midst of these thoughts, she was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a young lady, whom 
Rachel was always glad to see. It was her teacher 
at the Sunday school, who often called in to con- 
verse with her most intelligent scholars ; and she 
was so good and affable, and seemed to take such 
a kind interest in her affairs, that Rachel was en- 
couraged to communicate to her all the httle trou- 
bles or pleasures that at any time occupied her 
mind. It was not long, therefore, before she 
made her acquainted with the subject of her pres- 
ent thoughts : she told her, in fact, the history of 
her one-pound note ; and requested to know, 
whether it was really true, that that discontented 
looking lady had ten thousand times as many pound 
notes as she had ? " Yes, Rachel," replied the 
teacher, ^^ she has indeed quite aa many as that ; 
but I suspect, that this lady and you have fallen 
into th6 same mistake about pound notes by im- 
agining that persons are happy, in proportion to 
the number of them they happen to possess. 
You, accordingly, were rather discontented be- 
cause you had only one ; and she, it is said, is 
very discontented because she has only tea thou- 
sand. 
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Ra,ghbl. Only teD thousand ! why, is not that 
enough ? 

Teacher. She expected that the relation who 
bequeathed her this money in his will, would have 
left her three times as much ; and supposed, that 
if he had, she should have been three times as 
happy : so that when he died, and she found it 
was only ten thousand^ she went into hysterics ; 
and never seems to have recovered the disappoint- 
ment ! 

Rachel. Dear me ! but sure ten thousand 
pounds must be enough to buy every thing that 
she can want ? 

Teacher. Very true, indeed, Rachel ; and 
now you have yourself answered the question that 
puzzled you so much. The use of money is to 
supply our real wants, according to our station ; 
and it is only in this way that money can affect 
happiness. Those who have enough for this 
purpose are rich, however small, comparatively, 
their means may be. You felt pleased and happy 
as long as you viewed your savings in this just 
light. You thought of something you really want- 
ed, and found that you could now purchase it ; it 
was not till you began to think of some tilings 
that you did not want — ^hundreds and thousands 
of pounds, for instance, that you felt any discon- 
tent. I believe, Rachel, that you have every day 
as much wholesome food as you wish for i 

Rachel. O yes,' ma'am, always. 
' Teacher. And you appear to have warm, 
neat, and 5uitable clothes, I tbink ? 
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Rachel. Why, yes, middling well for that, 
thank you, ma'am. 

Teacher. You have also a comfdrtahle house, 
a good bed, and a pleasant room, here, to sit and 
work in. 

Rachel. Certainly, ma'am. 

Teacher. You have even some luxuries, Ra- 
chel ; your pretty balsams here, and your little 
canary. There are many persons who give a 
greal deal of money for baubles, which, after all 
do not afford them one half the pleasure that these 
sweet flowers yield to you. Now, tell me, if you 
can, what you really want more than you have ! — 
{Rachel pattses,) 

Teacher. Come, now, do tell me ? 

Rachel. I do n't know what to mention, par- 
ticularly. Sometimes I see things in the shops 
that I think I should like very much. 

Teacher. But if those are things that would ^ 
not be suitable to your station, which I rather 
think is generally the case, they would not make 
you any happier, but quite the contrary ; for they 
would only render you ridiculous. Don't you 
think so ? 

Rachel. Unless I was a lady. 

Teacher. Well, but you are not a lady ; but 
an industrious little girl ; who is so happy as to 
have learned an honest trade, and so successful 
as to be furnished with constant employment : be 
assured, then, that there are few ladies more hap- 
pily circumstanced than you are : aud \t ^ci>\ V«s^ 
sense and wisdom euou^ Xo \i^\^Ne ^^.> "^sv^ ^'^ 
15* 
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be content with such things as you have, you are 
better off with this one-pound note in your box, 
than most people are who can count their ten 
thousand. 

Rachel felt satisfied by this explanation ; and 
she set off soon after, in good spirits, with her 
teacher ; who was so kind as to offer to assist 
her, in choosing the cloth for her new cloak. 



THE LITTLE BIOGRAPHERS. 

It was the custom at Mrs. L.'s school, to 
spend an hour, every evening, in hearing some 
interesting book, which was read aloud by the 
young people alternately, while the hearers were 
employed at their needles. Mrs. L. herself usu- 
ally made one of this happy party ; and her ques- 
tions or remarks on what was read rendered it 
doubly improving and agreeable to them. Hav- 
ing nearly finished a book, which had occupied 
them some time, Mrs. L. announced that the fol- 
lowing week they were to begin an interesting 
volume of Biography ; containing, chiefly, the 
lives of children like themselves ; or giving an 
account of the early life of persons who had after- 
ward becorhe distinguished. After Mrs. L. had 
left tbem, a few of the elder girls assembling round 
the fire, began to talk about \\. \ «dm«\'^ ^vWt 
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things, one of them said she wondered, if any 
body were to write her life ^ what sort of a thing 
it would make ; adding, that she had a great mind 
to do it herself. Her companions declared it 
was a good thought ; and several of them agreed, 
that as the next day was a half holyday, they 
would devote it to writing their own lives. 

This scheme was put in execution accordingly ; 
but, as they most of them found it a more difficult 
undertaking than they had expected, it would 

Srobably never have been heard of afterward, if 
frs. L. had not happened to enter the school- 
room when they were thus employed ; and upon 
learning what they were about, she requested a 
sight of the manuscripts. This, with some reluc- 
tance was complied with ; when, having glanced 
at several of them, she desired to keep possession 
of them for a few days. Nothing more was heard 
of it, however, until the following Monday even- 
ing, when, to their great surprise, Mrs. L. pro- 
duced the promised volume of Biography, with 
their own manuscripts inserted here and there 
among the pages. 

" Now," said she, " my intention is, that you 
shall read through this volume just as you see it ; 
your own lives are to be read in turn with these 
memoirs : take your places, and we will begin." 
This arrangement occasioned some embarrass- 
ment among our young biographers ; but they 
knew remonstrances would be vain. A few spe- 
cimens of these manuscripts jvisl «& t?ftK^ -v^t^ 
mitten, wUl he given for t\ve «av>i"a«i!e\«ox ^^ '^'^ 
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reader, together with sorae extracts from the vol- 
ume itself. The first life, that was read in this 
collection was that of Lady Jane Grey^ whose 
virtues and accomplishments are so justly cele- 
brated. Her historian thus speaks of her early 
acquirements. 

" She spoke and wrote her own language with 
peculiar accuracy, and the French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, were as natural to her as her own. 
She had also some knowledge of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic ; and all this while, compara- 
tively but a child. She had a sedateness of tem- 
per, a quickness of apprehension, and a solidity 
of judgement, that enabled her not only to become 
a mistress of languages, but of sciences also ; so 
that she thought, spoke, and reasoned on subjects 
of the greatest importance, in a manner that ex- 
cited general surprise. With these extraordinary 
endowments she had so much mildness, humility, 
and modesty, that she assumed no pride in con- 
sequence of her acquisitions." 

When this life was concluded, the children 
unanimously petitioned Mrs. L. that none of theirs 
might be read that evening ; but she would not 
yield to their entreaties, and desired the reader to 
proceed with the subjoined manuscript, which was 
as follows : 

" Miss M. P. was the daughter of respectable 

parents, and was born at W , in Middlesex ; 

a very pleasant town, with two churches and a 
bridge. When she was nine years old, she went 
to pay a visit to her cousins al "S^otmc^i, ^VaaVi 
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she enjojred very much, and Staid half-a-year : she 
went in the mail coach. At twelve years of age, 
slie came to Mrs. L.'s school^ ; at which time she 
was four feet nine inches high ; a light complexion, 
eyes and hair the same. At school she nas not, 
perhaps, made quite so much proficiency as could 

be wished. Her disposition she was 

rather her natural temper as to her dispo- 
sition " 

Here this narrative broke off abruptly ; the wri- 
ter having declared, when she had proceeded thus 
far that " she could not write hers at all." 

The following evening they read the interesting 
life of Frances Maria of Rochebeaucour ; " the 
daughter of a poor tax-gatherer, in Switzerland ; 
who was left an orphan at eleven years old, with 
a little infant brother to protect and maintain. 
Having nothing left her, by her parents, but a lit- 
tle cottage by the side of a wood, and some old 
furniture, they must have perished for want, but 
for the industry of Frances Maria. From the 
age of seven years, she had been able to knit a 
pwr of men's stockings in two days. These hab- 
its of employment were of great use to her in her 
poverty ; she set herself to spinning, sewing, and 
knitting, alternately ; and tlius provided for their 
necessities. A girl, at twelve years old, living 
alone in a poor cottage, providing entirely for 
herself, and taking care of an infant brother as if 
he had been her child, was aii affecting sight. 
Maay mothers in the neighborhood brought their 
children to see, saying, ' Comft ah^l w«. ». ^i^ 
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of twelve years old, who conducts herself like a 
woman, and passes her nights in providing for her 
little brother.' One day, in the midst of a severe 
winter, when the ground was covered with snow, 
a she-wolf, followed by five of her young, sudden- 
ly entered poor Maria's cottage, and sprung at 
her little brother : Maria could have saved her 
awn life had she then fled ; but, staying to rescue 
him, the savage animal sprung at her throat, and 
she was instantly strangled. Thus died Frances 
Maria at the age of fifteen." 

The nianuscript life which followed this was 
then read. 

" In a pleasant village, situated within thirty 
miles of the metropolis, in the year 1804, Caroline 

W. It was in the year 1804, that Caroline 

W., in a pleasant village within thirty miles of the 
metropolis — : — . Caroline W. was born in the year 
1804, in a pleasant village within thirty miles of 
the metropolis. She was the eldest of five chil- 
ren, whose names were Marianne, Esther, Susan, 
and George : being the eldest, though some peo- 
ple thought she was indulged on that account, 
yet, in her opinion, there were many respects in 

' which she w4s the worst off. Children are so 
troublesome ; and she was often obliged to take 
care of the youngest. She has been much hap- 
pier, in this respect, since she came to school ; 
though there is a great deal to do here : and we 
have to rise very early these cold mornings. 
What will happen to her when she leaves school 
and is grown up, it is impoasvbte at present to de- 

termine. '^ 
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The next life in the volume was that of Francis 
De Beauckateau ; ayouthof learningandgenius ; 
of whom it is recorded, for the encouragement 
of others, " that he was very slow in learning ; 
but that what he wanted in promptitude, he sup- 
plied by labor and constant application ; and it 
was thus that he became learned, almost in his 
cradle. In addition to more laborious studies, he 
displayed a turn for poetry, and his compositions 
were such, that it was scarcely believed ibey 
could be the work of a child. He also excelled 
in music : yet such was his modesty, that when in 
company, he would never put himself forward to 
converse with his elders, though well able to do 
so : hut would rather play with children of his 
own age : yet if called upon to converse, or to 
exercise his musical or poetical talents, every one 
was equally delighted and surprised." 

This life was succeeded by the following com- 
position : 

" BeUey B , ihe was bam (ir the time we mnal fix) 

In the j'ear— in the year, eighteen handred and lii. 
Her rather 'a a lawyer, if Hint mutt be lold ; 
And aa far her molher, ehe 's loo apt to acold ; 
or daughters and aona they have planty, (no matter,) 
'I'liuugh but lliree of [lie ruriiier nud five aribe latter. 
or Belaey, the youngest, now what shall we add ! 
Whose life inuet ba published, i)i« good and the bad. 
She '» a droll little body, that 'a Tond of a joke ; 
Whether that lo her praise or her blame may be apoke. 
SotiietiiiiOB sbe writeo versea, wliich all can 'I attaia i 
Which ir she rehearses, come folks call her Tain. 
She laughs more than any, but sure that may paii. 
She learns less than any, obs '. aiulalaB'." 
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Next followed a sketch of the life of Ho^^^ra 
the Philanthropist, whose character is too we// 
known to need any extract here ; we therefore 
pass immediately to that which was placed next 
to it. 

'^ Biography is a very useful study ; and it is in 
this view that the author of the following annals 
wishes to introduce to the public the subject of 
the 'ensuing lines. M. A. C. left the paternal 
roof at the early age of three years old, to live 
with her aunt in Berkshire. After that-^nothing 
particular occurred after that, till she came to re* 
side at Mrs. L.'s school, where she has been 
twa years and>^ half ; and nothing very particular 
having happened here, she has nothing to add of 
material consequence. -Rms." 

The following evening they read the life of 
Thomas Garratt^ who died at the age of thirteen. 
Accounting for his remarkable attainments, the 
biographer thus speaks : " By the force of his 
own genius, by the exclusion of temptations to 
indolence, by habits of early rising, by a frequent 
interchange of employment, and by strict adhe- 
rence to regularity of plan, so much was accom- 
plished." After enumerating a long list of his 
extraordinary acquirements, it is said, that the 
relaxations which he chose for himself, were gen- 
eral reading, and rational conversation ; these were 
his amusements. 

Then came the following manuscript. 

'^ I am an only child, and my mamma was al- 
ways very fond of me, only she would send me to 
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school. When I went home, last vacatioD, grand- 
mamma made me a present of a real diamond ring ; 
but Mrs. L. does not like me to wear it. I 
hope I shdl go and see grand-mamma again next 
Christmas. I am ten years old. I am learning 
music, and French, and geography, and to net 
purses ; the latter of which I like pretty well : this 
is all I can think of." 

The next evening was, occupied by some ac- 
count of the early piety, and subsequent religious 
attainments of JUadamt Chiion. The manuscript 
which succeeded was as follows. 

" M. N. had the happiness to possess very kind 
and pious parents. She enjoyed so many advan- 
t^es under their care, that it was surprising she 
did not profit more by them. There were many 
faults in her temper, which they endeavored to 
subdue ; and it is hoped that her own efforts added 
to their kind admonitions, will, in some degree, 
prove successful. They look great pains, es- 
pecially, to iiiipiiisa her mind with religion ; and 
though she has been often very thoughtless, and 
has broken many resolutions, yet I hope — yet it is 
hoped, the impression will never wear off. Her 

kind parents sent her to Mrs. L 's school at 

the age of eleven ; wishing ber to attain every 
kind of knowledge that might be useful to her. 
Here she had great odvanto|res, which were not 
improved as they might have been. However, she 
did lake some pleasure in het pursuits ; and some- 
times felt a glow of delight to think, that as others, 
of whom slie had read, made ^«M. ■^^'AsissiK^ 
16 ^^- 
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with fewer opportunities, that she also might, by 
diligence, do the same. It was a great encour- 
agement to her to recollect, that it is industry, 
rather than genius, that is oftenest crowned with 
success. M. N. thought she should never forget 
the kindness of her governess ; add that she should 
always cherish an affectionate remembrance of 
her schoolfellows." 

It will readily be believed, thkt this last litde 
history was heard with a smile of affectionate 

approbation by Mrs. L . When they had 

arrived at the conclusion of the manuscripts, she 
spoke to the young people to this effect. 

" My dear girls, I would gladly have spared 
you any pain you may have felt from this contrast 
of your own characters and attainments with those 
of others, if I had not hoped some good might 
result from it. You have felt the contrast, some 
of you have, I am sure. I wished you to do so ; 
but not for your discouragement ; far otherwise. 
Happily it is not the whole of your lives that these 
little histories comprehend. It is not, then, too 
late for any of you to become excellent ; — to be- 
come as superior to what you now are, as these 
individuals were to the generdity of those around 
them. It is not yet too late for you to excel in 
any useful attainment : there is no proud spirit, 
or evil temper but may yet be subdued ; no bad 
habit but may be conquered ; no good one but 
may be acquired. That your talents, or even 
your virtues, should become celebrated, is indeed 
neitber probable nor desirable *, but that you may. 
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each in your separate spberes, attain to moral, 
and even to mental superiority, is not only very 
desirable, but very probable, I might almost say, 
certain, if you so determine ; — if you exert energy 
of mind, and resolve that it shall be so ; and if you 
humbly, but diligently persevere in the right 
means. Come," said she, returning the papers 
to their respective writers, "you may now de- 
stroy these histories if you please ; determining 
that they shall no longer be applicable to your- 
selves ; uid resolving henceforward so to act, 
that your characters may supply records, at which 
you need not blush at a future day. It may be 
useful to you to bear in mind this idea ; and to 
inqture, from time to time, if you are pursuing 
that course, which would be likely to iiimisb 
good materials to your biographer." 



EVERY MAN HIS OWN FORTUNETELLER. 

There is a strong propensity in the human 
mind to look forward to distant years, and to pene- 
trate the secrets of futurity. This desire m the 
minds of the vulgar and ignorant, has given rise 
to the foolish and wicked practice of consulting 
pretended fortunetellers. In these enlightened 
days, I have little fear that any of my readers 
should wish to have recoutse to ainAi «fciwx4.^ai 
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sinful means of infbrnniation : and yet, as it is 
very likely they may sometimes feel curiosity 
respecting tfaeir future destiny, tfaey will, I hope, 
listen 10 the phn I have to propose ; which, witli- 
out incurrine either guilt or disgrace^ will enable 
them, eachror himself, to foretell, with consid^a- 
ble accuracy, what they may have to expect in 
future Kfe. 

To prevent disappointment, I here candidly 
confess, that I do not pretend to enable them to 
divine the amount of their fortunes — ^what con- 
nexions they may form-^in what parts djey may 
reside — ^nor at What period they will die ; nor do 
I regret this ; nor need they : since dtese ate cir- 
cumstances which it is better for us not to know 
beforehand; bu(t with regard to things of still 
greater importance than these, ^ch as the degree 
of success and of happiness they may reasonably 
expect in their undertakings and situations in the 
world, they will find the proposed method may be 
depended on. 

I shall, then, suppose myself to be consulted 
by a number of young persons, wishing to be 
initiated in my secret ; but they will not find me 
commencing my instructions with any mystical 
ceremony, nor pronouncing any unintelligible 
charm. I do not even wish to examine the p^ms 
of their hands ; although I rtOiy pei'haps take the 
liberty to notice the expression of their faces; all 
I require is, some insight into their present char- 
iEtctera and past conduct. 
Suppose one of tfaem^ for instance, sbxmld 
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appear to be a lad of an indolent, mactive, dispo- 
sition; to whom exertion, whether of body or 
mind, was always irksome and burdensome, per- 
formed as a task, and by compulsion ; he is look- 
ing forward, anxiously, to the time when coercion 
will cease, and when he shall be free from the 
necessity of exertion. In this case, I do not hesi- 
tate to shake my knowing head, and in the tech- 
nical language of my profession to pronounce bad 
luck to him* I need not ask nor can I guess, 
what may be his line of business, nor what the 
extent of his capital ; but I can foretell, with great 
confidence, that he will be neither successful, re^ 
spectable, nor happy. That when restraints are 
removed, and he is thrown upon himself, life will 
be burdensome to him ; and that it will, very pro- 
bably, end in poverty and disgrace. 

I shall suppose my next applicant to be a gay 
young lady, desirous of knowing how soon she 
shall be her own mistress, and how large her for- 
tune will be ; as she is in want of a thousand 
things that she is not allowed to purchase. She is 
very fond of jewels and laces, and of all that is 
showy and expensive ; and wishes extremely to 
be able to gratify her desires. Here^ again, I 
could augur no good ; so many husbands and 
fathers have been ruined by expensive wives, and 
daughters, for, ^' as poor Richard says, silks and 
satins put out the kitchen fire," that what could I 
see in her destiny but bills and bailifis, a hus- 
band in prison, children in want, and herself in 
indigence ? 

16* 
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Another approaches with his pockets stuffed 
with gingerbread, and his hands full of maca- 
roons ; he professes himself to be so fond of good 
things that he spends the greater part of his pock- 
et money at the pastry-cook's ; his parents allow 
him to partake of every dish that comes on table, 
and to stuff as long as he pleases ; and he owns 
that he considers dinner-time the best part of the 
day. I need not feel this young gentleman's 
pulse, in order to predict to him an impaired con- 
stitution, and an early decay of his mental powers. 
Complicated disease, and premature old age, are 
the invariable rewards of indulgence. /These 
habits will increase with his years : a listless, 
burdensome life, and early death is his probable 
destiny. 

The next applicant appears with a frowning 
brow, and a discontented, clouded aspect : his 
temper is sullen^ and obstinate, or fretful and irri- 
table : he wishes to know if any thing agreeable 
will ever befall him, for at present he has known 
only unhappiness. Alas! nothing but iinhappi- 
ness can I predict to him. He may grow rich, and 
prosper in the world, but he will ever "dwell in 
Meshech;^^ his family will dread, and his neigh- 
bors dislike him ; and his gold, if he has it, will 
never purchase that ease and content which is the 
reward of good nature only. 

Another inquirer I shall suppose to be an undu- 
tiful son, who has ever rewarded his parents' care 
and kindness with neglect, disrespect, and disobe- 
dience. JVo w, on this case, I can ptououace with 
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a greater degree of cert^nty than on any of the 
precediog. ' Some faults never appear to meet 
tbeir proper punishment in this world ; but it is 
a common remark, founded on long observation, 
that unkindness to parents, above all other crimen, 
reaps its reward even here. This youth, then, if 
he becomes a parent, will be taught, by refractory, 
rebellious children, the anguish he has inflicted on 
his own pu'ent. A rebellious son, an ungrateful 
daughter, roust expetit, in due time, to become an 
unhappy father, or despised mother. 

Another informs me he has bad a religious^ edu- 
cation, and that he is in a great degree aware of 
the importance of reiigion, and of the value of his 
soul ; moreover, lie intends, before long^ to give 
it the attention it demands ; but hitherto he has 
delayed to do so, from time to time, hoping it 
would be less difficult, at some future period, than 
it appears now ; so that, at present, he is as far 
from being truly religious, a)3 he was when first he 
began to think upon the subject. Now it requires 
little sagacity to foresee the probable consequen- 
ces of this temper. I solemnly warn him that the 
same indisposition, that has hitherto prevailed, 
will, unless strongly counteracted, continue and 
increase ; while he is intending and purposing, his 
heart will grow harder and harder, until it will fi- 
nally be said of him, " Cut it down ! why cumber- 
eth it the ground ?" 

I fear I shall be regarded as a gloomy prognos- 
ticator ; but I dare not depart from the rule^ of 
my art, which are foutidftA wv \wi\\«t^ ^BK^'eKNr 
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ence, and on the established laws of cause and ef- 
fect. However, lest I be thought too discourag- 
ing, I am happy to proclaim, that these destinies 
are, by no means, at present, to be considered as 
unchangeable. On the contrary, if the indolent 
should be roused by a dread of the consequences 
awaiting his disposition, to become active and in- 
dustrious — the extravagant, moderate and frugal — 
the indulgent, self-denying and abstemious — the 
ill-tempered, mild and amiable — the undutiful, 
affectionate aqd tractable — ^and if the prpcrastina- 
tor resolves at once, that he will serve the Lord- 
then, it is obvious, that all my dark predictions 
will be immediately reversed. 

For instance ; let us suppose an bquirer of a 
different descriptbn to any of the foregoing. A 
modest, ingenuous youth now approaches, wish- 
ing to know what encouragement be may expect 
in his exertions. He confesses that he is not 
gifted with superior talents, aind therefore does not 
hope to arrive at any distinguished eminence. It 
appears, however, that he early acquired habits 
of attention and industry ; that he has courage mi 
perseverance to press forward in his undertakings, 
m spite of difficulties, till be has conquered them ; 
that although his real wants are amply supplied, 
he has been trained in frugality and self-denial; 
therefore his wishes are few and moderate, so that 
he has always his mite to spare for the poor and 
the destitute. He cannot boast of rich or pow- 
erful patrons, but his temper is sweet, and his 
jnaaners obliging, by which he obtains the good- 
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will of his DeighboTs ; moreover, he is b good sod 
and a kind brother ; and, having been taugJit that 
'* the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom," 
he has already found " His ways to be pleasaut- 
Ueas, and His paths pence." Now, witiiout pre- 
suming to guess whether this will be a rich man, 
I hesitate not to pronounce him a happy one : he 
may encounter dtffieulties, and pass through trials, 
but " bis bread will be given him, and his water 
will be sure ;" especially " that bread which he 
casts upon the waters will return" to bim, when 
it is wanted, though " after many days." It is, 
besides this, more than probable, that he will 
eventually be successful even in his temporal af- 
fairs ; that he will be "blessed in his basket and 
his store ;" rear an affectionate family ; be be- 
loved by his friends, and respected by all ; finally, 
he will die in peace, and at last " enter into the 
joy of his Lord." 

It is not unusual for fortunetellers to predict the 
day of death ; and although, as I said, I make no 
such pretensions, it may yet be expected that I 
should not be totally silent on the subject. And 
while they, who presume to do so, are miserable 
deceivers, I can with the most absolute certainty 
foretell what it is much more important to know, 
namely, that " it is appointed unto all men once 
to die ;" the day and hour is indeed unknown ; 
and yet each one may, for himself, look forward 
to a period not very distant, when he may be quite 
certain that he shall have reached his " long home." 
To know that we tnual die oiie i'a.'j ,'■«. ».Sss.TOfst<si 
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interesting fact, than to know what dsy ; and this 
is a circumstance which, surety, we may all fore- 
tell for ourselves. 

Thus, haying explained and exemplified my 
method, so as to render it clear to their compre- 
hensions, I trust that everyone of my readers 
will be able to predict all that is good for them 
to know c6nceming their future lives ; and I doubt 
not they will find it profitable to do so. Should 
any think it an unsatisfactory and uncertain plan, 
or flatter themselves, that, although they may 
answer some of the above descriptions, yet^ that 
they shall escape the appropriate punishment, I 
must tell them that it is for want of knowing die 
world and themselves, and for want of consider- 
ing the natural and inevitable consequences of 
things. The saying is as true as it is trite, that 
to be happy we must be good. The knowledgie 
of this, is, in fact, the grand secret of my art ; 
and it is by consulting this simple rule, that every 
man may be his own fortuneteller. 



C( 



CHRIST'S EXAMPLE. 

For even Christ pleased not himself." 



Our great Redeemer " left us in all things an 
example, that we should follow his steps." It is, 
therefore, an excuse that will avail nothing to say, 
that he set too perfect a pattern for such erring 
creatures to copy. They who do not aim to 
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copy it, are not of bis fold. Thk^re are many of 
the Saviour's actions^ indeed, thit it is not very 
difficult to imitate : we may visit the sick, feed 
the hungry, instruct the ignorant, and, after all, 
have little or nothing of the mind of Christ. They, 
alone, ^ho act from similar motivesyi who, in some 
humble' degree, imbibe his spirit y are his true fol- 
lowers ; and they, only, will ever be called his 
" good and faithful servants." 

Now, of all that we read of the character of 
our Lord,, there is no part, so rarely or so imper- 
fectly copied, as that which the text describes. 
That Jesus pleased not himself, is evident through- 
out his whole course of conduct. Pity for n^en, 
and zeal for God, influenced all his actions ; and 
never did hcj for a moment, lose sight of either 
of these objects, in order to consult his own hon- 
or or ease. When, after hours of midnight prayer, 
he lay down to sleep j in the vessel that was over- 
taken with the storm, it was not that he was inat- 
tentive to the fears of his disciples, but that he 
knew it would furnish a fresh occasion of display- 
ing to them his power and goodness in their 
deliverance. When, "being wearied with his 
journey, he sat on the well," his gracious inten- 
tion in resting there, was, that he might invite the 
poor woman who came to draw water, to partake 
of the living streams wJiich he had to bestow. 
Whether he labored or rested, fasted or made one 
of a feast, he was ever alike intent upon the same 
objects, influenced by the same motives : " He 
pleased not himself." 
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THE LIFE OF A LOOKING^LASS. 

Te the Editor of th« Tonth*a. Magazine. 

S1E9 — It being very much die custom, as I 
am informed, even for otbscure individuals to fur- 
nish some account of themselves, for the edifica- 
tion of the public, I hope I shall not be deemed 
impertinent for calling your attention to a few 
particulars of my own history. I cannot, indeed, 
boast of any very extraordinary incidents ; but 
having, during the course of a long life, bid much 
leisure and opportunity for observation, and being 
naturally of a reflecting cast, I thought it might 
be in my power to offer some remarks that may 
not be wholly unprofitable to your readers. 

My earliest recollection is that of a carver and 
gilder^s workshop ; where I remained for many 
months, leaning with my face to the wall ; and 
having never known any livelier scene, I was very 
well contented with my quiet condition. The first 
object that I remember to have arrested my atten- 
tion, was, wiiat I now believe must have been a 
large spider, which, after a vast deal of scamper- 
ing about, began, very deliberately, to weave a 
curious web all over my face. This afforded me 
great amusement : and not then knowing what far 
lovelier objects were destined to my gaze, I did 
220t resent the indignity. 
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At length, when little dreaming of any change 
of fortune, I. felt myself suddenly removed from 
my station ; and immediately afterwards underwent 
a curious operation, which at the time gave me 
considerable apprehensions for my safety : but 
th^se were succeeded by pleasure, upon finding 
myself arrayed in a broad, black frame, hand- 
somely carved and gilt ; for you will please to 
observe, that the period of which I am now speak- 
ing was upwards of fourscore years ago. This 
process being finished, I was presently placed, 
very carefully, in a large packing-case, and sent 
a long journey, by wagon, to London. That I 
may not be tedious, I will not here stay to relate 
the surprise and terror I endured during this 
transportation ; nor the serious apprehensions I 
entertained, that my delicate frame would never 
survive the jolts and jars it underwent in the 
course of it. Indeed, I have reason to believe 
that I was in imminent danger many times ; not to 
n^^ntion the extreme darkness and dreariness 
of my situation. How sincerely did I then wish 
to be replaced in my old quiet corner; which 
appeared cheerfubess itself, compared with my 

E resent forlorn condition. So httle are we capa- 
le of judging what circumstances will eventually 
prov« most conducive to our happiness ! At last, 
after many, to me, unintelligible movements, I 
found, to my great joy, that my prison was being 
unbarred. The cheerful hght once again ^hone 
upon me ; and a person, whom I afterwards, found 
to be my new mastei'^ ^^^t«^>aR.^^ V^isst^ ^sto^ 
17 ^^' 
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whom I soon became well acquainted,) lifted me 
carefully out. No sooner had he cleared away 
from my face the straw and paper witli which I 
had been well nigh suffocated, than, as I observed, 
he gave me a very significant look ; which, to 
confess the truth, 1 took, at the time, for a com- 
pliment to myself : but I have since learned to 
interpret such compliments more truly. Striking, 
indeed, was the contrast between my late mode 
of life and that to which I was now introduced. 
My new situation was in the shop window, with 
my face to the street : which was one of the most 
public in London. Here my attention was at first 
quite distracted by the constant succession of ob- 
jects that passed before me. But it was not long 
before I began to remark the considerable degree 
of attention I myself excited ; and how much I 
was distinguished, in this respect, from my neigh- 
bors, the other articles, in the shop window. I 
observed that passengers, who appeared to be 
posting away upon urgent business, would often 
just turn and give me a friendly glance as they 
passed. But I was particularly gratified to ob- 
serve, that while the old, the shabby, and the 
wretched, seldom took any notice of me, tlie 
young, the gay, and the handsome, generally paid 
me this compliment ; and that these good-looking 
people always seemed the best pleased with me ; 
which I attributed to their superior discernment. 
I well remember one young lady, who used to pass 
my master's shop regularly every morning in her 
wajrto scbooly and who never omitted to turo her 
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head to look at me as ste ^ent by ; so that, at 
last, we became well acquainted with each other. 
I must confess, that at this period of life, I was in 
great danger of becoming insufferably vain, from 
the attentions that were then paid me ; and, per- 
haps, I am not the only individual to whom a 
sudden removal from retirement to a more public 
mode of life, has proved a hazardous and trying 
event to the character; nor the only one who has 
formed mistaken notions as to the attentions they 
receive in society. 

My vanity, however, received a considerable 
check from one circumstance ; nearly all the goods 
by which I was surrounded in the shop window, 
though many of them much more homely in their 
structure, and humble in their destinations, were 
disposed of sooner than myself. I had the mor- 
tification of seeing one after another barga(ined for 
and sent away, while I remained, month after 
month, without a purchaser. At last, however, 
a gentleman and lady from the country, who had 
been standing some time in the street, inspecting, 
and, as I perceived, conversing about me, walked 
into the shop ; and after some altercation with ptiy 
master, agreed to purchase me : upon which I was 
once more packed up, and sent off on a longer 
journey than before. I was far less disconcerted, 
this time, by my unpleasant circumstances, than 
during my first journey ; concluding they would 
terminate, as before, in a change for the better.— 
Another proof of our incompetence to judge of 
the real tendency of passui^ «^«ii\&* Yn^^s^^^c^ 
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curious, you may suppose, upon arriving at my 
new quarters, to see what kind of life I was like- 
ly to lead. I remained, however, sometime un- 
molested in my packing case, and very flat I fek 
there. Upon being, at last, unpacked, I found 
myself in the stone hall of a large, lone bouse in 
the country. My master and mistress, I soon 
learned, were new-married people, just setting up 
housekeeping ; and I was intended to decorate 
their best parlor ; to which I was presently con- 
veyed ; and after some little discussion between 
them in fixing my longitude and latitude, I was 
hung up opposite the fire-place, in an angle of ten 
degrees from the wall, according to the fashion of 
those times. I felt, at first, very well pleased with 
my new situation : and looked with complacency 
upon the various objects before me, which^ like 
myself, were then new and handsome : but per- 
haps I should have experienced some dismay, if 
I could havie known that I was destined to spend 
fifty years in that spot without undergoing any 
change myself, or witnessing any in the diings that 
surrounded me, except, indeed, that impercepti- 
bly produced by time. 

Yes, there I hung, year after year, almost in 
perpetual solitude. My master and mistress were 
sober, regular, oldfashioned people ; they saw no 
company except at fair-time and Christmas day ; 
on which occasions only, they occupied the best 
parlor. My countenance used to brighten up, 
when I saw the annual fire kindled in that ample 
grate; and when a cheerful circle of country cous- 
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ins assembled round it, At those times, I always 
got a little notice from the young folks : but those 
festivities over, and I was condemned to another 
half year of complete lonehness. How familiar 
to my recollection at this hour, is that large, old- 
fashioned parlor ! I can remember, as well as if 
I had seen them but yesterday, the noble flowers 
on the crimson-damask chair-covers and window- 
curtains ; and those curiously carved tables and 
chairs. I could describe every^ one of the stories 
on the Dutch tiles that surrounded the grate ; the 
rich china ornaments on the wide mantel-piece ; 
and tlie pattern of the paper-hangings, which con- 
sisted alternately of a parrot, a poppy, and a shep- 
herdess^— a parrot, a poppy, and a shepherdess. 
The room being so little used, the window-shutters 
were rarely opened, but there were three boles 
cut in each, in the shape of a heart, through which, 
day after day, and year after year, I used to watch 
the long, dim, dusty sunbeams, streaming across 
the dark parlor. I should mention, however, that 
i seldom missed a short visit from my master and 
mistress on a Sunday morning, when they came 
down stairs, ready dressed for church. I can re- 
member how my mistress used to trot in upon her 
high-heeled shoes, unfold a leaf of one of the shut- 
ters, then come and stand straight before me ; then 
turn half round to the right and left ; never failing 
to see if the corner of her well-starched handker- 
chief was pinned exactly in the middle. I think 
I can see her now, in her favorite dove-colored 
lustring, (which she wore everj ^xscAacj \si w^s:«\ 
17* 
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summer for seven years at the least,) and her long 
full ruffles, and worked apron. Then followed 
my good master ; who, though his visit was some- 
what shorter, never failed to come and settle his 
Sunday wig before me. 

Time rolled away : and my master and mis- 
tress, with all that appertained to them, insensibly 
suffered from its influence* When I first knew 
them, they were a young, blooming couplers you 
would wish to see : but I gradually perceived an 
alteration. My mistress began to stoop a little ; 
and my master got a cough, which troubled him, 
more or less, to the end of his day^. At first, 
and for many years, my mistress's foot upon the 
stairs was light and nimble ; and she would come 
in as blithe and as brisk as a lark : but at last, it 
was a slow, heavy step ; and even my master's 
began to totter. And, in these respects, every 
thing else kept pace with them : the crimson dam- 
ask that I remembered so fresh and bright, was 
now faded and worn ; the dark polished mahogany 
was, in some places, wormeaten ; the parrot's gay 
plumage on the walls grew dull ; and I, myself, 
though long unconscious of it, partook of the uni- 
versal decay. The dissipated taste I acquired, 
upon my first introduction to society, had long 
since subsided ; and the quiet sombre life I led, 
gave me a grave, meditative turn. The change 
which I witnessed in all things around line, caused 
me to reflect much on their vanity : and when, 
upon the occasions before mentioned, I used to 
s&B the g^yy blooming faces of the youn^^ salut- 
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ing me with so much complacency, I wouldl fain 
have admonished them of the alteration they must 
soon undergo ; and have told them how certainly 
their bloom, also, must fade away as a flower. 
But, alas ! you know, sir, looking-glasses can only 
reflect. 

After I had remained in this condition, to the 
best of my knowledge, about five and forty years, 
I suddenly missed my poor old master : he came 
to visit me no more ; and by the change in my 
mistress's apparel, I guessed what had happened. 
Five years more passed away ; and then I saw 
no more of her ! In a short time after this, sev- 
eral rude strangers entered my room : the long, 
rusty screw, which had held me up so many years, 
was drawn out ; and I, together with all the goods 
and chattels in the house, was put up to auction, 
in that very apartment which I had so long peace- 
ably occupied. I felt a good deal hurt at the very 
contemptuous terms in which I was spoken of by 
some of the bidders ; for, as I said, I was not 
aware that I had become as oldfashioned as my 
poor old master and mistress. At last, I was 
knocked down for a trifling sum, and sent away 
to a very difl^erent destination. 

Before going home to my new residence, I was 
sent to a workman to be refitted in a new gilt 
frame : which, although it completely modernized 
my appearance, I must confess, at first set very 
uneasily upon me. And now, although it was not 
till my old age, I for the first time became ac- 
quainted with my natuiai u%e, ca:^%R\\:^,^'«sv^*^ss^- 
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portance. My new station was no other than the 
dressingroom of a young lady, just come from 
school. Before I was well fixed in the destined 
spot, she came to survey me, and with a look of 
such complacency and good-will, as I had not 
seen for many a day. I was now presently initia- 
ted in all the mysteries of the toilet ; Oh ! what 
an endless variety of laces, jewels, silks^ and rib- 
ands ; pins, combs, cushions, and curling-irons ; 
washes, essences, powders, and patches, were 
daily spread before me ! If I had been heretofore 
almost tired with the sight of my good old mis- 
tress's everlasting lustring, I really felt still more 
so with this profusion of ornament and prepara- 
tion. I was, indeed, favored with my fair mis- 
tress's constant attentions : they were so unremit- 
ting as perfectly to astonish me, after being so long 
accustomed to comparative neglect. Never did 
she enter her room, on the most hasty errand, 
without just vouchsafing me a kind gtence ; and at 
leisure hours, I was indulged with much longer 
visits. Indeed, to confess the truth, I was some- 
times quite surprised at their length ; but I don't 
mean to tell tales. During the hour of dressing, 
when I was more professionally engaged with her, 
there was, I could perceive, nothing in the room — 
in the house — ^nay, I believe nothing in the world, 
of so much importance, in her estimation, as my- 
self. But I have frequently remarked, with con- 
cern, the different aspect with which she would 
regard me at those times, and when she returned 
at night from the evening's engagements, How-^ 
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ever Jate it was, or however fatigned she might be, 
still I was sure of a greeting the moment she en- 
tered ; but instead of the bright, blooming face I 
had seen a few hours before, it was generally pale 
and haggard j and not unfrequently bearing a strong 
expression of disappointment or chagrin. 

My mistress would frequently bring a crowd of 
her young companions into her apartment : and it 
was amusing to see how they would each in turn 
come to pay their respects to me. . What varied 
features and expressions in the course of a few 
minutes I had thus an opportunity of observing ! 
upon which I used to m^e my own quiet reflec- 
tions. 

In this manner, I continued some years in the- 
.service of my mistress, without any material al- 
:terdtion taking place either in her or in me : but^ 
lat length, I began to perceive that her aspect 
towards me was considerably changed, especially 
when I compared it with my first recollections 
;of her. She now appeared to regard me with 
somewhat less complacency ; and would frequent- 
ly survey me with a mingled expression of dis- 
pleasure and suspicion, as though some change 
had taken place in me, though I am sure it was 
no fault of mine ; indeed, I could never reflect 
upon myself, for a moment : with regard to my 
conduct towards any of my owners, 1 have ever 
been a faithful servant ; nor have I once, in the 
course of my whole life, given a false answer to 
any one I have had to do with. I am, by nature, 
equally averse to flattery «add^\x^RVknKi\ W^.'^ss^ 
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I may say for myself, that I am incapable of mis- 
representation. It was with mingled sensations 
of contempt and compassion, that I witnessed the 
efforts my mistress now made in endeavoring to 
force me to yield the same satisfaction to her as 
I had done upon our first acquaintance. Per- 
haps, in my confidential situation, it would be 
scarcely honorable to disclose all I saw ; suffice 
it then to hint, that to my candid temper, it was 
painful to be obliged to connive at that borrowed 
bloom, which, after all, was a substitute for that 
of nature ; time, too, greatly bafQed even these 
expedients, and threatened to render them wholly 
ineffectual. Many a cross and reproachful look 
bad I now to endure : which, however, I took 
patiently, being always remarkably smooth and 
even in my temper. Well remembering how 
sadly time had spoiled the face of my poor old 
mistress, I dreaded the consequences if my pres- 
ent owner should experience, by and by, as rough 
treatment from him ; and I believe she dreaded 
it, too ; but these apprehensions were needless. 
Time is not seldom arrested in the midst of his 
occupations ; and it was so in this instance. I 
was one day greatly shocked, by beholding my 
poor mistress stretched out in a remote part of 
the room, arrayed in very different ornaments to 
those I had been used to see her wear ; she was 
sd much altered, that I scarcely knew her ; but 
for this she could not now reproach me ; I watched 
her thus for a few days, as she lay before me, as 
cold and motionless as myself *. but ^be was soon 
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I 

conveyed away ; and I, shortly afterwards, was 
engaged in the service of another mistress. 

My new station was, in some respects, very 
similar to my last ; that is, I was again placed in 
a young lady's apartment, where I did not doubt 
but I should be called to witness the same appear- 
ances and operations as before : but in this I was 
mistaken. The first circumstance, that made me 
suspect my new mistress differed from my late 
one, was, that when she first entered her chamber, 
after my arrival, I observed that she remained 
there for a considerable time, and at last went out 
again, without taking the least notice of me : this 
surprised me exceedingly. The first time I had 
a full view of her, was the next morning, ad soon 
as she arose, when she came and .spent a visry 
few mmutes in my company, adjusting a neat 
morning dress, and combing out some pretty, 
simple ringlets upon her fair forehead. It was 
not such a fine formed face, as I remember my 
last mistress's was, when I first entered her ser- 
vice ; but having, by this time, from the nature 
of my studies, acquired considerable skill in 
physiognomy, I confess it pleased me much bet- 
ter : and although I soon found I should meet with 
much less attention here, than I had lately been 
accustomed to, I was now too old, and knew too 
well how to estimate those attentions, to feel at 
all inortified at the neglect. The visits my new 
mistress paid me, were very regular ; about thrice 
in the day she used to avail herself for a short 
time of my services v and, vj\\\te wi >3BRaft ^^^•^- 
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sions I never remember to have received a cross 
or discontented look from her, so I never, on the 
other hand, witnessed that expression of secret 
satisfaction, or anxious inquiry, which I had often 
heretofore had occasion to remark. 

My mistress spent much time alone in her cham- 
ber ; but it was rarely indeed, that she took any 
notice of me, except at those times when I was 
really wanteds I have known her sit many a time, 
for two or three hours, working or reading at the 
table over which I hung, without once lifting up 
her head to look at me ; though I could see her 
all the time. I have observed her light figure 
pass and repass twenty times before me, without 
her once glancing at me as she went by. Thus 
we lived together very good friends ; neither of 
us making any unreasonable demands upon the 
other. Time, as usual, passed away : but I was 
particularly struck in observing the different effect 
of his operations on the countenance of my pres- 
ent possessor, and that of my last. There was, 
of course, in a few years, some visible alteration ; 
but, although the bloom of youth began to fade, 
there was nothing less of sweetness, cheerfulness, 
and contentment in her expression. She retained 
the same placid smile, the same unclouded brow, 
the same mildness in her eye, (though it was 
somewhat less sparkling,) as when it first beam^ed 
upon me ten years before. 

I saw here but few fine things and little variety ; 
except such as the changing seasons, and a mod* 
erate attenition to changing fashions occasioned : 
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but then, I w^s never annoyed, as I had been in 
my last place, with that heterogeneous n^ixtureof 
fragments of littered finery, with which the room 
and dressingtable used to be scattered in all di- 
rections, after the grand operation was over ; and 
which lay full in my view for hours ,^ till ray mis- 
tress's retuni at night, or more often till the next 
morning. All here was neat and orderly ; which 
to me was a very great accommodation; having 
acquired, in' early life, from the orderly habits of 
my poor old mistress, such a love of neatness, 
that any thing untidy was particularly olTensive to 
me. I became, a^ you may easily imagine, much 
attached to my present employer, and wished for 
nothing better than to pass tha remainder of my 
days in her service ; but herein I was disap- 
pointed. 

One morning, early, she appeared before me, 
surrounded by several fair attendants, and devot- 
ed to me a little more time and attention than was 
usual with her. I shall never forget the expres- 
sion of her countenance, as she stood arrayed all 
in white, and gave me one more pensive look, 
which I little thought, at the time, would be the 
last 1 should ever receive from her ; but so it was. 
There was a great bustle in the house that morn- 
ing, (whatever ^as the reason,) and I saw my fair 
mistress no more ! 

Ever since, I have continued in quiet possession 
of her deserted chamber ; which is only occasion- 
ally visited by other parts of the family ; some- 
times my dear mistress's favorite cat willstea.1 \a^ 
18 v^^ 
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as though in quest of her ; leap up upon the table, 
purr, and sweep her long tail across my face ; 
then catching a glimpse of me, jump down again, 
and run out as though she was frightened. I feel 
that I am now setting old, and almost beyond 
further service. I have an ugly crack, occasioned 
by the careless stroke of a broom, all across my 
left corner ; my coat is very much worn in several 
places : even my new frame is now tarnished and 
oldfashioned ; so that I cannot expect any new 
employment. 

Having now, therefore, nothing to reflect on 
but the past scenes of my life, I have amused 
myself with giving you this account of them. I 
said I had made physiognomy my study, and that 
I had acquired some skill in this interesting science . 
The result of my observations will, at least, be 
deemed impartial, when I say, that 1 am gener-* 
ally least pleased with the character of those 
faces, which appear the most so with mine. And 
I have seen occasion so far to alter the opinions 
of my inexperienced youth, that, for those who 

f>ass the least time with me, and treat me with 
ittle consideration, I conceive the highest esteem ; 
and their aspect generally produces the most 
pleasing reflections. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 

In a remote period of antiquity^ when the su- 
pernatural and the marvellous obtained a ^readier 
credence than now, it was fabled that a stranger, 
of extraordinary appearance, was observed pacing 
the streets of one of the magnificent cities of the 
East, remarking, with an eye of intelligent curios- 
ity, every surrounding object. Several individuals 
gathering around him, questioned him concerning 
his country and his, business ; but they presently 
perceived that he was unacquainted with their lan- 
guage, and he soon discovered himself to be equal- 
ly ignorant of the most common usages of society. 
At the same time, the dignity and intelligence 
of his air and demeanor, forbade the idea of his 
being either a barbarian or a lunatic. When, at 
length, he understood, by their signs, that they 
wished to be informed whence he came, he point- 
ed with great significance to the sky ; upon which 
the crowd concluding him to be one of their dei- 
ties, were proceeding to pay him divine honors : 
but he no sooner comprehended their design than 
he rejected it with horror ; and bending his knees 
and raising his hands towards heaven in the atti- 
tude of prayer, gave them to understand that he 
also was a worshipper of the powers above. 

After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities oC q^\s& ^^ ^b& 
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nobles of the city ; under whose roof he applied 
himself, with great diligenpe, to the acquirement 
of the language, in which he made such surprising 
proficiency:, that in a few days he was able to hold 
intelligent intercourse with those around him. 
The noble hodt now resolved to take an eafly 
opportunity of satisfying his curiosity respectmg 
the country and quality of his guest ; and upon 
his expressing this desire, the -stranger assured 
him that he would answer his inquiries that even- 
ing after sunset. Accordingly, as night approach- 
ed, he led him forth upon the balconies of the 
palace, which overlooked the wealthy and popu- 
lous city. Innumerable lights, frond its iiusy streets 
and splendid palaces, were now reflected in the 
dark bosom of its noble river; where stately 
vessels, laden with rich merchandise from all 
parts of the known world, lay anchored in the 
port. This Was a city in which the voice of the 
harp and of th^ viol, and the sound of the mill- 
stone were continually heard : and craftsmen of 
all kinds of craft were there ; and the light of a 
candle was seen in every dwelling ; and the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride were 
heard there. The stranger mused awhile upon 
the glittering scene, and listened to the confused 
murmur of mingling sounds. Then suddenly 
raising his eyes to the starry firmament, he fixed 
them, with an expressive gaze, on the beautiful 
evening star. Which was just sinking behind a dark 
grove that surrounded one of the principal tem- 
ples of the city. " Marvel not," said he to his 
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host, "that I am wont to gaze with fond affection 
on yonder silvery star. That was ray home ; yes, 
I was lately an inhabitant of that tranquil planet ; 
from whence a vain curiosity has tempted me to 
wander. Often had I beheld, with wondering ad- 
miration, this brilliant world of yours, ever one of 
the brightest gems of our firmament : and the 
ardent desire I had long felt to know something 
of its condition, was at length unexpectedly grati- 
fied. I received permission and power from 
above to traverse the mighty void, and to direct 
my course to this distant sphere. To that per- 
mission, however, one condition was annexed, to 
which my eagerness for the enterprise induced 
me hastily to consent ; namely, that I must 
thenceforth remain an inhabitant of this strange 
earth, and undergo all the vicissitudes to which 
its natives are subject. Tell me, therefore, I 
pray you, what is the lot of man ; and explain to 
me, more fully than I yet understand, all that I 
hear and see around me." 

" Truly, sir," replied the astonished noble, 
" although I am altogether unacquainted with the 
manners and customs, products and privileges of 
your country, yet methinks I cannot but congrat- 
ulate you on your arrival in our world; especially 
since it has been your good-fortune to alight on a 
part of it affording such various sources of enjoy- 
ihent as this our opulent and luxurious city. And 
be assured it will be my pride and pleasure to 
introduce you to all that is most worthy the atten- 
tion of such a distinguished foreigaer," 
18^ 
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Our adventurer, accordingly, was presently ini- 
tiated in those arts of luxury and pleasure which 
were there well understood. He was introduced, 
by his obliging host, to their public games and 
festivals ; to their theatrical diversions, and con- 
vivial assemblies : and, in a short time) he began to 
feel some relish for amusements, the meaning of 
which, at first, he could scarcely comprehend. The 
next lesson which it became desirable to impart to 
him, was the necessity of acquiring wealth as the 
only means of obtaining pleasure. A fact which 
was no sooner understood by the stranger, than he 
gratefully accepted the offer of his friendly host, 
to place him in a situation in which he might amass 
riches. To this object, he began to apply himself 
with diligence ; and was becoming, in some meas- 
ure, reconciled to the manners and customs of 
our planet, strangely as they differed from those of 
his own, when an incident occurred, which gave 
an entirely new direction to his energies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival on our 
earth, when, walkings in the cool of the day, with 
his friend, in the outskirts of the city, his attention 
was arrested by the appearance of a spacious en- 
closure near which they passed ; he inquired the 
use to which it was appropriated. 

"It is," replied the nobleman, " a place of 
public interment." 

" I do not understand you," said the stranger. 

"It is the place," repeated his friend, "where 
we bury our dead." 

" Excuse me, sir," replied his companion, 
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with some embarrassment, '^ I must trouble you 
to explamyourself yet further." 

The nobleman repeated the information in still 
plainer terms. 

^M am Still at a loss to comprehend you, per- 
fectly^" said the stranger, turning deadly pale. 
^^ This must relate to something of which I was 
not only totally ignorsaitjn my own world, but of 
which I have, as yet, had no intimation in yours. 
I pray you, therefore, to satisfy my curiosity ^ for 
if I have any clue to your meaning, this, surely, 
is a matter of more mighty concernment than any 
to which you have hitherto directed me." 

" My good friend," replied the nobleman, "you 
must be, indeed, a novice amongst us, if you have 
yet to learn, that we must all, sooner or later, 
submit to take our places in these dismal abodes ; 
nor will I deny that it is one of the least desirable 
of the circumstances which appertain to our con- 
dition ; for which reason, it is a matter rarely 
referred to in polished society, and this accounts 
for ypur being hitherto uninformed on the subject. 
But truly, sir, if the inhabitants of the place whence 
you came, are not liable tp any similar misfortune, 
1 advise you to betake yourself back again with 
all speed ; for be assured there is no escape 
here ; nor coqld I guaranty your safety for a sin- 
gle hour." 

" Alas f" replied the adventurer, " I must sub- 
mit to the conditions of my enterprise ; of which, 
till now, I little understood the import. But ex- 
plain to me, I beseech you, somethiti^ mate Q.C 
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the nature and consequences of this wondrous 
metamorphosis, and tell me at what period it most 
commonly happens to man." 

While he thus spoke, his voice faltered, and 
his whole frame shook violently ; his countenance 
was pale as death, and a cold dew stood in large 
drops upon his forehead. 

By this time, his companion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was agreeable, 
declared that he must refer him to the priests, for 
further information ; this subject being very much 
out of his province. 

'* How !" exclaimed the stranger, *' then I can- 
not have understood you ; — do the priests only 
die ? — are you not to die also ?" 

His friend evading these questions, hastily con- 
ducted his importunate companion to one of their 
magnificent temples, where he gladly consigned 
him to the instructions of the priesthood. 

The emotion which the stranger had betrayed 
when he received the first idea of death, was yet 
slight in comparison with that which he experi- 
enced as soon as he gathered from the discourses 
of the priests, some notion of immortality ; and of 
the alternative of happiness or misery in a future 
state. But this agony of mind was exchanged for 
transport when he learned, that by the perform- 
ance of certain conditions before death, the state 
of happiness might be secured ; his eagerness to 
learn the nature of these terms, excited the sur- 
prise and even the contempt of his sacred teach- 
ers. They advised him to remain satisfied for 
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the present with the instructions be had received, 
and to defer the remainder of the discussion till 
the morrow. 

'' How !" exclaimed the novice, " say you not 
that death may come at any hour ! — may it kiot 
then come this hour ? — ^and what if it should come 
before I have performed these conditions ? Gh ! 
withhold not this excellent knowledge from me a 
single moment !" 

The priests suppressing a smile at his simplici- 
ty, then proceeded to explain their theology to 
their attentive auditor : but who shall describe the 
ecstasy of his happiness when he was given to 
understand, that the required conditions were, 
generally, of easy and pleasant performance ; and 
that the occasional difficulties or inconveniences 
which might attend them, would entirely cease 
with the short term of his earthly existence. '' If, 
then, I understand you rightly," said he to his in- 
structers, '^ this event, which you call death, and 
which seems in itself strangely terrible, is most 
desirable and blissful. What a favor is this which 
is granted to me, in being sent to inhabit a planet 
in which I can die !" The priests again exchanged 
smiles ^ith each other ; but their ridicule was 
wholly lost upon the enraptured stranger. 

When the first transports of his emotion had 
subsided, he began to reflect, with sore uneasi- 
ness, on the time he had already lost since his ar- 
rival. 

^' Alas ! what have I been doing !" exclaimed 
he. " This gold which I have be^u tQ^Wxxs^v 
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teli me, reverend priests, will it avail me any 
thing when the thirty or forty years are expired, 
which, you say, I may possibly sojourn in your 
planet ?" 

" Nay," replied the priests, *' but verily you 
will find it of excellent use so long as you remain 
in it." 

'* A very little of it shall suffice me," replied 
he : *' for consider, how soon this period will be 
past : what avails it what my condition may be for 
so short a season : I will betake myself from this 
hour to tt^jB grand concerns of which you have 
charitably informed me." 

Accordingly, from that period, continues the 
legend, the stranger devoted himself to the per- 
formance of those conditions, On which, he was 
told, his future welfare depended ; but, in so do- 
ing, he had an opposition to encounter wholly 
unexpected, and for which he was even at a loss 
to account. By thus devoting his chief attention 
to his chief interests, he excited the surprise, the 
contempt, and even the enmity of most of the in- 
habitants of the city ; and they rarely mentioned 
him but with a term of reproach, which has been 
variously rendered in all the modern languages. 

Nothing could equal the stranger's surprise at 
this circumstance ; as well as that of his fellow- 
citizens appearing, generally, so extremely indif- 
ferent as they did to their own interests. That 
they should have so little prudence and fore- 
thought as to provide only for their necessities 
and pleasures for that shortfall of their existence 
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in which they were to remain in this planet, he 
could consider only as the effect of disordered in- 
tellect ; so that he even returned their incivilities 
to himself, with affectionate expostulation, ac- 
companied by lively emotions of compassion and 
amazement. 

K ever he Wias tempted for a moment to violate 
any of the conditions of his future happiness, he 
bewailed his own madness with agonizing emo- 
tions : and to all the invitations he received from 
others to do any thing inconsistent with his real 
interest, he had but one answer — " Oh!" he would 
say, " I am to die ! I am to die !" 



THE WISE MAN. 

Frederic and Philip, with their sisters, Julia 
and Kate, were amusing themselves together one 
evening while their father and mother were en- 
gaged in conversation. " The children paid no 
attention to what passed, till Philip (who was very 
lively and inquisitive) happened to hear his father 
say of some person he was speaking of, that he 
might be truly called, a wise man ! These last 
words, which were uttered emphatically, struck 
his attention. 

*' A wise man !" said he to his brother and sis- 
ters : "who is that, I wonder ^ ibaX ^^^^ ^"^el V«k 
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talking about ?" '^ Nobody that we know, you 
may be sure," replied Kate. "No, but papa 
knows him, and I should like to know him very 
much," said Philip ; and he began to conjecture 
what kind of a person this wise man must be. 
He thought of the seven wise men of Greece ; but 
he did not imagine there were any of that sort in 
England. As soon as there was a pause in the 
conversation, he asked his papa what this wise 
man's name was, and where he lived. " He 
lives," replied his father, " not very far off; ^d 
his name is Johnson." 

" Johnson ! O ! some relation to Dr. Johnson, 
no doubt," said Frederic. " That is more than 
I know," answered his father ; "but if you are 
so curious to see a wise man, I wiH promise to 
take you all to call upon him to-morrow morning." 

Philip and the rest thanked their papa for this 
promise ; and very much pleased were they at the 
thought of it. 

The next morning, the children talked much 
of their expected visit ; aqd wondered they did 
not hear their father give orders for the chaise. 

" How many miles off, is it, papa .^" said Philip. 

"Not half a mile," said his father. 

Philip. Not half a mile ! Well, now, I had no 
idea that there was what one could call a wise man 
living any where hereabouts. 

Frederic. No more had I. 

Julia. I think I know where he lives : — don't 
you remember that oldfashioned-looking house, 
just off the commoU) with tall narrow windows, 
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and a high wall all around it, where they say a 
very old gentleman lives all alone ?— that is the 
place, I dare say. 

Philip. I wonder whether he wears a long 
beard ! 

Kate. No, no ; most likely nothing but a huge 
wig. 

Julia. A wig ! no such thing ! depend upon it 
he has his own white locks, waving about his tem- 
ples. 

Philip. We shall find him up to his elbows in 
old dusty books, I '11 engage. 

Frederic. Or perhaps with globes and glass- 
es, and all sorts of apparatus. 

Philip. He will not be very well pleased, I 
am afraid, to be interrupted in his studies by us. 

Julia. For my part, I shall take care not to 
speak one word while we are in the room. 

Kate. And so shall I. 

Philip. I hope he will not ask us any ques- 
tions. 

Frederic. O, as to that, you may depend 
upon it he will not notice one of us ; perhaps not 
so much as know we *are there. 

Kate. I am afraid I shall laugh. 

Philip. Laugh ! if you do, though, we shall 
get turned out, every one of us, depend upon it. 

On these remarks, their papa made no comment; 
he only smiled, occasionally, and at length bade 
them make ready to accompany him on his visit 
to the wise man. When they set ofT, Julia was 
much surprised that he passed ibe l\Km\^^\fia.^>J^^ 
19 v\. 
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to the common, and kept straight on towards the 
town. " JVbw I have no idea who in the world it 
can be," said she. When they entered the town, 
they looked at most of -the principal houses as they 
passed, expecting to stop every instant. ^''Doc- 
tor Somebody ;" said Philip, endeavoring to read 
the name on a brass plate — "this is it, I dare 
say." But no ; his father passed on, and soon 
turned down a narrow street, where the dwellings 
were of an humbler description, and knocked at 
the door of a mean-looking house. A plain, mid- 
dle-aged man opened it, and courteously invited 
them to enter. '^ Papa has to call here first, for 
something," whispered the children to each other. 
He ushered them into a small parlor, where his 
wife was sitting at needle-work ; while three girls, 
her daughters, were seated on a form before her, 
readmg their lessons. The room was in perfect 
order ; and the mother and her children were neat- 
ly dressed. The only decorations of the apart- 
ment were two or three maps ; and a few portraits 
of some of the old divines, and other pious minis- 
ters, on the wall. 

The young folks listened to the conversation 
which their father entered into with these persons ; 
and they quickly perceived (for these children 
were well taught, and could discriminate) that they 
conversed sensibly ; and that their father, although 
much their superior in education, regarded them 
with respect. After a few riiinutes thus spent, 
their papa told the master of the house that he 
would not detain him any longer from his employ- 
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ment ; but that he had taken the liberty of bring- 
ing his children with him, in the hope that he would 
allow them to look on for a little time, while he 
was at work : it would be, he said, both amusing 
and instructive to them, as they had never had an 
opportunity of seeing that operation before. To 
this request he most obligingly acceded ; and, 
with a look of great good-nature at the young folks, 
immediately conducted them to the uppermost 
room in the house, in which he carried on his 
business. It was a light, airy apartment ; and 
there was a pleasant view of the adjacent country 
from its long low window. The children were 
much interested in watching the process, and in 
listening to the inteUigent explanation he gave them 
of his trade ; for he was a very ingenious mechan- 
ic ; and he told them many things which they had 
never heard before. 

When their curiosity was a little satisfied, they 
began to look around the room, where their atten- 
tion was attracted to a few shelves, containing his 
small library. Upon examining the titles of the 
books, they found that several of them treated of 
subjects more or less connected with his own line 
of business. There were, however, a few of a 
more general nature, and such as the children were 
surprised to see in the possession of so plain a 
man. But the greater part of the collection were 
wellchosen books of divinity ; with a Bible, which 
had the appearance of being well read. They 
now again listened to the stranger's discourse with 
their father ; and were sVmet ^SSa ^isNa \s$^^'«s>^ 
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pleasing expression of his countenance, when he 
was telling him how happily his hours passed in 
that solitary chamber. 

"I often think, sir," said he, "that I cannot 
be sufficiently thankful that my calhng is of a na- 
ture that allows me so much retirement and op- 
portunity for thinking : so that, while I am laboring 
for the meat that perishes, I am also able to seek 
after that which will endure to everlasting life. 
Indeed, sir," continued he, " I am a happy man. 
The cheerful hope of another life is surely enough 
to make a man unspeakably happy. In addition 
to this, God is pleased to give me many comforts 
to render this Hfe pleasant to me. I have a wife 
like-minded with myself; and, when my working 
hours are over, I want no other recreation than 
that of going down to her and our dear children, 
whom it is our delight to train up, as far as we are 
able, to wisdom and virtue. I have great pleas- 
ure in reading to her and to them such books as 
we possess ; and thus we increase our little stock 
of knowledge, as opportunity allows. But, sir, 
though I mention these things, my happiness, I 
trust, does not depend upon them ; but is fixed 
upon that good hope which sweetens every com- 
fort, and softens every trial." 

The father and his children were pleased with 
their visit ; which, for some time after they took 
leave, formed the subject of their conversation ; 
until Philip, suddenly perceiving that they were 
on their return home, exclaimed, " But are not we 
going ta see the wise man ?" ^^ M.^ daw^" said 
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his father, " we have but just left him. " " What, 
was that the wise man ?" said all the children at 
once. 

Father. That was the person of whom you 
heai'd me say last night, that he was a truly wise 
man. 

Philip. But, papa, I thought — 

Father. Well, what did you Uiink f 

Philip. Why, although he appears very good, 
and happy, and industrious, and all that, yet he 
certainly is not at all the kind of person we ex- 
pected to see. 

Frederic. No, not at all. 

Father. I cannot help that : and I still think 
that what I said of him was perfectly correct. 
What kind of a person did you expect to see ? 

Philip. Why, papa, we thought he would at 
least be a scholar, you know, with his head stuffed 
full of Latin and Greek ; or a philosopher, or an 
author, or something of that sort. 

Father. You mean, that you expected to see 
a learned man, or a clever man : but that was 
your own fault : I promised you no such thing. 
Are you not aware, children, that a man may be 
learned, or clever, or both, without being wise ; 
and that a man may be wise who is neither the one 
nor the other ? 

Frederic. Yes, wise in some things. 

Father. Wise in every thing with which he 
has to do. Can you recollect, Frederic, that 
definition of wisdom we met with the other day ? 

Frederic. Something o{xb\^^o\V^W>x^^\^ 
19* 
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— that ^'wisdom consists in employing the best 
means for the attainment of the most important 
end,'' 

Father. Very well. Then I think we have 
unquestionably seen a wise man this morning. 
You heard from himself the grand object of this 
good man's pursuit ; and this must by every one 
be allowed to be the most important of all objects. 
He aims at nothing less than eternal life ; and to 
this end, he appears to employ the best means ; 
such as God himself prescribes. And this wis- 
dom, which is from above, teaches him to conduct 
himself wisely in all the relations of life. He is 
wise as a tradesman ; — ^being. honest and industri- 
ous ; and exerting his ingenuity in his calling, as a 
talent which God has given him : so that he is one 
of the most bgenious mechanics in the neighbor- 
hood. He is wise as a neighbor — ^living in peace 
and charity with all around him. He is wise as 
the master of a family^ — ^being contented with such 
things as he has ; never attempting to vie with his 
superiors, nor aiming to be thought what he is not. 
He showed himself to be a wise man by choosing 
for a partner a wise woman ; that is, a pious and 
prudent woman : and he conducts himself wisely 
as a husband and a father — guiding his house with 
discretion, and training his children to tread in bis 
own steps. He eminently displays also one of 
the invariable characteristics of true wisdom, by 
his modest and unassuming deportment. But 
above all, and as the cause of all, this man is mse, 
in making it his chief eoticeiti to be ^ Christian ; 
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not merely by profession, but in earnest. His 
religion, you see, is of the true sort. It not only 
gives him a iiope of being happy hereafter, but it 
makes him happy now. It shines in his face, and 
reigns in his dwelling. In that solitary room where 
many would think it a punishment to pass an hour, 
he enjoys, daily, the high honor and happiness of 
holding communion with his Maker ; while the 
noisy world below are disquieting themselves in 
vain, with every passing vanity. And in his daily 
walk and conversation, he has this testimony, that 
he pleases God. 

Now, children, have I not performed my prom- 
ise ?-*-tell me, if you have not seen, according to 
the strictest sense of the word, A Wise Man ? 
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Not very long after the father and his children 
had paid their visit to the wise man, the effects of 
a gentleman, lately deceased in that neighborhood, 
were advertised for sale by auction. As it was 
well known that his house contained many curiosi- 
ties, persons from miles round, flocked to attend 
the sale : and, amongst the rest, this gentleman 
'and his children ; for he was so good a father that 
he suffered no opportunity to escape that might 
afford instruction or rational «xs\vi^^m.^\j&. \» ^'s. 
family. 
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" Children," said he to them, as they were 
driving to the place — " you remember that some- 
time ago I took you to see a wise man ; you were 
surprised by that visit ; perhaps you will be still 
more so when I tell you, that we are going this 
morning to the late residence of a man, who, ac- 
cording to all that appears of his character, might 
with equal propriety have been called a clever 
fooV 

Philip. A clever fool \ 

Julia. It seems a contradiction. 

Frederic. Papa will explain it, I dare say. 

Kate. A clever fool !-^-how droll ! 

Father. As this poor gentleman was a stran- 
ger to you, and as our opinions can now do him 
neither good nor harm, I do not scruple, with a 
view of its being useful to ourselves, to relate to 
you what appeared unfavorable in his character. 
But let us, at the same time, indulge a charitable 
hope, that we may, after all, be mistaken in our 
judgement. Indeed, I could wish, as much as 
possible, to keep him, as an individual, out of 
sight. I only mean to explain to you, that a per- 
son, living and acting as it is commonly reported 
he did, can claim no higher appellation than that 
of a clever fooh 

Children. Well, papa, now tell us how it was. 

Father. Nay, stay till we arrive at his house, 
and have looked about us, and then you shall 
judge for yourselves. 

Upon their arrival at the destined spot, they 
were charmed with the be^.ulY oC the situation, 
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and the pleasant aspect of the residence. The 
house and grounds were rather compact and ele- 
gant, than extensive or magnificent : but there was 
a symmetry and beauty of design which at once 
pleased the eye, and conveyed an idea of the good 
taste of the possessor. And as the general view 
was striking, the detail, when examined, excited 
still greater admiration. Our party, at first, amus- 
ed themselves with walking through the park and 
gardens, which exhibited, at every turn, some 
ingenious contrivance for pleasure or utiUty. The 
gardens displayed a variety of the most beautiful 
flowers, in the greatest perfection. The green- 
houses were, of themselves, thought worth going 
many miles to see, they contained so rare a col- 
lection of exotics, and other curious plants, dis- 
posed in the most exact order; while fruits, in and 
out of season, yielded their tempting fragrance in 
rich profusion. Stately swans adorned the river 
that wound through the park ; while shady alcoves, 
rosy bowers, classic temples, baths,and fountains, 
at every turn surprised the admiring visiter. The 
recesses of a shady grove conducted to a cool 
and beautiful grotto, which was enriched with 
some of the most rare and curious specimens in 
mineralogy. Lastly, they visited a small botani- 
cal garden, which afforded them much instruction 
as well as amusement ; for the late possessor was 
a man of science, and took particular pains with 
this wellarranged collection. 

The children were delighted ; and not less 
surprised when they were assured \S5iaX ^^ ^Jc^Ral<^ 
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various embellishments and contrivances he was 
himself the designer and inventor : and that it was 
his own taste and ingenuity that was displayed in 
every part. 

Upon entering the mansion, the effect was not 
less striking. The apartments were disposed and 
furnished with great taste and elegance ; and con- 
tinually exhibited some novel invention for pro- 
moting ease or pleasure, or for avoiding inconve- 
nience. But, what was the most interesting, were 
the valuable collections in the various departments 
of art and science with which this house was 
embellished. A capital collection of old pictures, 
by the best masters, occupied the long gallery. 
The library was extensive, and contained a well- 
arranged assemblage of the works of the most 
celebrated authors of every age, and in every 
language. 

They were next shown a cabinet, containing a 
valuable assortment of ancient coins and medals : 
after which they visited the laboratory : for it 
appeared that the deceased possessed a thorough 
knowledge of chemistry ; and had himself made 
some ingenious discoveries in that interesting 
science. Another room was devoted to mechan- 
ism ; and exhibited models of many of the. most 
useful and ingenious machines of modern inven- 
tion, some of them displaying improvements of his 
own. Last of all, ascending to the highest story, 
they reached the observatory, which was furnished 
with its appropriate apparatus, and contained the 
largest telescope these cb\\die^ Ixoid ev«r seen. 
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The gentleman, it was said, frequently passed 
whole nights in this place ; astronomy was his 
favorite study. For all these things were not 
collected hy him (as is frequently the c^se in the 
houses of the rich) as mere appendages to wealth. 
The curiosities of science, art, and literature, 
are commonly enough to he seen in the possession 
of persons of trifling and vulgar minds, wholly 
incapahle of deriving any other gratiflcation from 
them than as articlesof show, and who value them 
merely as they do the other expensive ornaments 
of their dwellings. But, in this instance, they 
were possessed by a man of taste and science ; 
who derived genuine pleasure from the pursuits 
in which he was engaged ; and who was, therefore, 
so far, happy, useful, and respectable. When 
the party descended to the lower part of the house, 
they found it filled with company, and the great 
hall exhibited a scene of noise, bustle, and con- 
fusion. The auctioneer was, at that moment, 
expatiating on the value of an article before him, 
which some were cautiously examining : others 
were markingi their catalogues ; each was intent 
on his own interests, and nothing was less thought 
of than he to whom all had so lately belonged. 

"Let us leave this noisy place, papa," said 
Julia, ''it makes me melancholy." They soon 
made their way through the crowd ; and leaving 
the mansion, their father led them through a fine 
plantation to the outskirts of the park, where they 
soon discovered a little ivy-clad steeple, embow- 
ered in dark chestnut trees, suitoxxwi^ii \s^ ^^fen 
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lowly graves, and adorned with one or two stately 
monuments. ''Here," said the father, pointiDg 
to one of these, 'Mie the remains of this accom- 
plished person." 

"Now, then, papa," said Philip, ''pray tell 
us, though I partly guess, why you called such a 
clever man — a fool." "Because," rephed his 
father, " of his whole existence, which he knew 
would be endless, he apparently provided for no 
more than the exceedingly small proportion, of 
sixty-eight years. It is true that, to make these 
sixty-eight years pass pleasantly, he spared no 
pains ; and we will allow, that he so far succeed- 
ed, as to enjoy, during that tinie, more rational 
pleasure than most men who live only for this 
world. But, granting this, is it not still the low- 
est degree of folly for a man to devote all the 
energies of his mind to securing the comfort and 
entertainment of so short a period, and to make 
no provision for an eternal existence ? There 
he hes ! all that he ever appeared to care for, he 
has lost for ever. Those curious collections, 
which he made with so. much paias and cost, — 
all those fruits of his patient and laborious stud- 
ies, which we have been admiring, will, in a few 
hours, be disposed of and dispersed ; the cheer- 
ful mansion will, be empty and deserted : other 
inhabitants will occupy it : in a few years, his 
name will be no more remembered ! so that the 
only thing that was of any real consequence to 
him, is that, which, it is greatly to be feared, he 
totally neglected. 
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" But the extremity of his folly was this : — that 
this change which he has undergone, this loss of 
all that he valued, was what he was well aware 
roust, some where about this time, befall him. He 
knew, as well as all other men, that he must die. 
He knew, too, that the great Creator, whose 
works he spent his life in investigating and admir- 
ing, had, by an express revelation, informed him, 
in common with others, of the only way of secur- 
ing everlasting life and happiness. Of these things, 
he could not be ignorant ; nor did I ever under- 
stand that he professed to doubt them: yet, 
strange to say, that Divine volume stood unopened 
on his shelves. It is said this unhappy man rarely 
read the Bible ! — That he, who could spend 
whole nights in gassing on the heavens, bent not 
his knee to the Former of them all ! That while 
so plenteously partaking the bounties of His 
providence, he never (unless with the utmost 
formality) acknowledged his obligation ; or ap- 
peared to feel his dependence. Even of late, 
when he knew he must be drawing towards the 
close of life, he appeared to engage, with as much 
avidity as ever, in his favorite pursuits : though 
he loved conversation, and dehghted to discourse 
on other subjects, yet he was never known to 
talk about the life to come, upon which he was 
so soon, to enter. Thus he deliberately chose 
to enjoy these few poor years, and to neglect his 
concerns for immortality. Now, if this clever 
man had purposely set fire to his beautiful house, 
and had calmly seen all bis \^!tosife\'& c,^^^'^^'^ 
20 vv^ 
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consumed by the flames, every body would have 
exclaimed — 'What a fool !' As it was, be was 
extolled and applauded by most men, although 
guilty of incomparably greater madness than this. 

"Children, endeavor to conceive, (though it 
is impossible you should fully comprehend it,) 
the tremendous folly of neglecting a book which 
God has sent us to read \ It is only because it 
is so very common for men to disregard their 
Bibles, that we are not more struck with the 
strange absurdity of it. This gentleman was par- 
ticularly admired for the universality of his talents : 
and it was always spoken to his praise, that, while 
so much engaged in scientific pursuits, he attended 
equally to the elegances and refinements of life ; 
he was as cheerful a companion, and as finished a 
gentleman, as he was a sound philosopher. But, 
alas ! how very far, it is to be feared, he was 
from being universally sagacious ! — how very par- 
tial and limited even was his cleverness ! He 
not only knew that in a few years he must die, 
but, in some ways, he deliberately prepared for 
the event. He made his will : he gave particu- 
lar directions as to what should take place after 
his decease ; he even caused this vault to be built, 
left directions for his funeral, and wrote an in- 
scription for his monument. So that, you see, 
he left nothing undone but that one thing, which, 
alone, was of real consequence to him. This 
poor clever fool had no forethought, made no 
provision for his soul ! 

'^ I have been told, thai x\ve \as\.\fe\w^tl\at occu- 
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pied bis att&Dtion was an improved method of 
raising pineapples. By a great deal of thought 
and ingenuity, he succeeded in raising them some 
weeks earlier, and of a finer sort, than any that 
were raised in the neighborhood. Yes, children, 
here was a man of nearly seventy, really inter- 
ested about pineapples^ while the great business 
of his eternal welfare was still unattended to ! A 
party of friends was invited to dine with him, in 
order to partake of this rich dessert ; but, on the 
eve of this intended entertainment, it was said to 
him,—' This night thy soul shall be required of 
thee !' He was found the next morning dead in 
his bed ; and now, whose are those things that he 
possessed .^" 

Julia. Oh, papa ! 

Father. Now, children, let us leave this nael- 
ancholy spot ; remembering that, whether or not 
our fears of this individual are well-founded, we 
are but too well assured that the world abounds 
with men and women, who, if not as clever, are 
quite as foolish as we have supposed him to have 
been. Let it be our chief concern that we may 
not be of the number; But never, never, till that 
day, when this sepulchre shall be torn open by the 
voice of the archangel, will any human mind be 
fully able to comprehend the dreadful difference 
between & plain wise man^ and ^clever fool. 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 

At the present season of the year, when, by 
many an oblique glance and shy look, the retir- 
ing sun intimates his intention of keeping up the 
old custom, this winter, we console ourselves for 
his shortening visits by anticipating the pleasures 
and advantages peculiar to the time of his with- 
drawment. Not all the charms of summer's 
evening, under its most lovely aspect, can pro- 
duce more pleasurable emotions than the fireside 
comforts of a winter's night. , Indeed, to the do- 
mestic taste and manners of the sober English, it 
has appropriate attractions : — while our sprightly 
neighbors across the channel, whose happiness 
lies more out of doors, may regret the departure 
of the time when, "in the shade of an elm, to the 
sound of a reed," they dance away their merry 
summers ; we find in winter such a balance of 
comfort and advantage as fully reconciles us to 
its approach ; and which leads those who reflect 
upon it to admire the goodness of Him, who, sit- 
ting in the circle of the heavens, rolls round 
'' the varied year," and by the continual change 
of the seasons, has so admirably consulted the 
tastes, the duties, and even the restlessness of 
man. 

" Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
80 let us welcome peaceixiX wwaii%\sx** 
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But ere the shutters close, and the curtains 
fall, may we not be allowed to take a peep at 
some of these happy domestic circles illumined 
by the animating blaze ? It is a pleasure even to 
think of the many, many comfortable parlors in 
England that exhibit such a family picture every 
night. There behold the busy worktable, where 
the improving book circulates from hand to hand, 
the hvely conversation, and the sweet interchange 
of the charities of social life. These are the fa- 
vorite haunts of happiness, and the nurseries of 
the private virtues, especially where peace and 
piety, taste and intelligence, combine to grace 
the scene. And those whose " lines are fallen 
in such pleasant places," should, indeed, give 
thanks to God for so favored a lot. 

A large majority of our readers, we presume, 
are enjoying the privileges of a parental home, 
and belong to that class of society whose condi- 
tion the Bible itself has decided to be the most 
favorable to happiness — those to whom is given 
"neither poverty nor riches." It is into the 
apartments of this class of persons, that we are 
just now venturing to glance, and such the read* 
ers whose attention we beg leave to invite. For, 
through the opening of the curtains, we could fan- 
cy we espy, on many a table, the yellow covei> 
of a Httle pamphlet, which we readily enough con- 
clude to be ' the Youth's Magazine,' and under 
this persuasion, proceed to address the respective 
assemblies. 

Having already congiatvAaXe^ ^'eica. ^'^ "ifiiSKs. 
20* 
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happy and favorable circumstances, we would 
next remind them of the possibility of so neglect* 
ing, if not abusing their privileges, that the long 
succession of winter evenings now before them, 
may, after all, be but unprofitably passed. List- 
lessness of body and of mind, frivolity, careless- 
ness, or desultory habits, may render the advan- 
tages of retirement, leisure, and intelligent friends, 
so far useless, that the present season may escape 
with as little improvement to such itidividuals, as 
all the fornrer precious winters and summers of 
their past lives. There is one very encouraging 
circumstance respecting the evenings of the ap- 
proaching winter, on which we may, without 
exception, congratulate every one of our readers, 
let their circumstances or prospects be what they 
may : I mean that they are, for the most part, yet 
to come — an advantage, be it remembered, of 
which a very few months will deprive us. The 
first moist, mild, and bright spring evening that 
surprises us with the conviction that the winter 
is really gone, will be pleasant or painful in pro- 
portion to the manner in which we have spent it. 
Let us at once so begin to employ it, as to insure 
agreeable and self-approving reflections for that 
time ! Who amongst our readers will be so happy 
as to be able, with modest satisfaction, then to 
say, " I have improved the past season ; I have 
made some solid acquirements ; added to my 
little stock of knowledge ; strengthened my hab- 
its of thought ; made some progress in the social 
virtues^ and grown, in some debtee, in. Christian 
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grace and knowledge ?" What a happy winter 
will such have passed ! and this happiness it is 
now within the power of every one to insure. 

But there may be some, even of our readers, 
who are looking forward to their winter evenings 
with feelings widely different from these. The 
pleasant parties, large and small, the long sue- 
cessioa of Christmas visits, are the attractions 
that give brilliancy to the dull aspect of winter to 
many a youthful eye. And it is readily granted, 
that an occasional interchange of friendly visits 
amongst an intelligent circle of friends, is one of 
the real pleasures of winter evenings. But this, 
in itself so desirable, is not always restrained 
within moderate limits : and it cannot be doubted, 
that, where the employments and duties of home 
are continually broken in upon, (though by the 
best society,) no successful progress will be made 
in what is most important to our welfare and 
happiness. It is to little purpose to spend the 
morning in useful pursuits, if in the evening the 
thoughts are always to be dissipated and distract- 
ed in a mixed company. Associating with agree- 
able friends is of all recreations the most delight- 
ful : but when, from its frequency, it becomes a 
sort of business rather than a recreation, the good 
is overbalanced by a thousand evils ; and if this 
be the case even with improving society, what 
must be the effect of incessant visiting with the 
giddy, volatile, and dissipated, or with gossiping 
and censorious acquaintances ? It is, then, to 
evenings ol home that we mot^ ^^>M!.\i3s^ ^^^x^ 
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as seasons capable of affording true pleasure and 
improvement. 

Although it must be admitted that young peo- 
ple, enjoying parental protection and instruction, 
are in the most favored circumstances, yet there 
are advantages, and comforts too, peculiar to 
every condition. 

That long range of lighted windows, where the 
confused din of voices and of machinery indicates 
the close and crowded manufactory, forms, in- 
deed, a strange contrast with the quiet, orderly, 
and comfortable parlors into which we have just 
been intruding. Yet what thousands in England 
will pass their evenings as well as their mornings 
here ! The air is bad, the work hard, and the 
wages low ; yet even here is many a heart as light 
as any in the gayest assemblies. Here they en- 
joy the grand prerogative of honest labor, that 
of losing the present sense of their real troubles 
in their engrossing employments ; and they are 
far too busy and too necessitous to be disturbed 
with imaginary ones. In these respects, how 
often is the weaver happier than the wearer I 
Then we might think of the little crowded back 
rooms in every town and many a street, where 
circles of young females are plying the busy nee- 
dle, often, alas ! till longpo^^ evening ; preparing 
the gay attire of those who are by no means so 
much happier than the makers, as both parties 
perhaps may imagine. In such situations as these, 
if the fear of God and a desire of mutual improve- 
ment should prevail, iVve X^otwswa Vi^mx^ mi^ht 
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pass with pleasure and profit, in addition to the 
cheerfulness which ever, in a greater or less de- 
gree, attends on honest industry. 

It is not our intention to enumerate all the 
different modes in which winter evenings may be 
spent, but there is one which must not be omitted 
— the manner of spending Sunday evenings. This 
is, indeed, an important ^d valuable portion of 
our time ; and O, how much depends on its right 
improvement ! 

Thousands and tens of thousands of the young 
will pass this hour at the crowded lecture. How 
many a serious appeal, solemn warning, and affec- 
tionate invitation, will sound in their ears on these 
occasions, during the present winter ! But there 
are in some cases peculiar temptations to levity 
and vanity of mind in evening lectures, and there- 
fore a double concern should be felt by those 
who attend them, to improve the instruction and 
to avoid the danger ; remembering that there is 
nothing so hardening to the heart, so benumbing 
to the conscience, as the indulgence of a light 
temper of inind under the quickening means of 
grace. Happier, we think, are they whose op- 
portunities admit of dividing the evening of that 
day between family and private devotions. What 
progress might be made in the heavenly road, in 
the course of this winter, by a diligent improve- 
ment of those precious seasons ! This is the 
hour for joyous contemplation on the life to come ; 
for deep meditation ; for close self-examination ; 
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for an improvement of the past engagements of 
the day ; for fervent, importunate prayer. 

Should these hints induce any of our readers to 
set a higher value on this portion of their time, 
and to make a more diligent improvement of it, 
we shall not regret having employed one of our 
own winter evenings in suggesting them. 



FRANCIS'S DREAM. 

In one comer of a dark warehouse, at the back 
of a dark house, in the midst of a dark street in 
.London, a little apprentice-boy one day seated 
himself upon a bale of dusty goods, and presently 
fell asleep. Poor Francis (that was his name) was 
not at this time very happy in his mind. Though, 
had he known a little more of life, he would have 
seen much greater reason to be contented with his 
circumstances than he now did. He had been 
brought up in the country, perhaps too tenderly, 
by a very fond mother, a widow. She died ; and 
then he was bound apprentice, by the assistance 
of his relations, to a London tradesman. Fran- 
cis fancied he was treated with little kindness in 
his master's family. Perhaps this partly arose 
from his ignorance of the world, and mistaken ideas 
of what may reasonably be expected from those 
we have to do with. It \s i^toboble^ too^ he had 
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never reflected that, in the view of mere men of 
business, sentiment^ in all its varieties, is the most 
worthless kind of dead stock that can lay upon 
one's hands. Being quite unaccustomed to the 
prompt and brisk despatch of London business, he 
felt at first bewildered and discouraged by the 
smart orders he received, and the strict attention 
to them that was required ; and he saw no one 
around him whose counsel he could ask, much less 
whose sympathy he could invite. For he was but 
a little boy, and the tall lads and smart young men 
who brushed past him fifty times in a day, up and 
down the long shop, took no other notice of 
Francis than scolding him when they were cross, 
and laughing at him when they were merry. His 
mistress was, he thought, a very fine lady, but he 
never saw her more than once a day from the re- 
motest perspective of a long dining-table ; and then 
the tone of voice in which she used to say, '' Do 
you choose any more, Francis ?" did not much 
encourage him to open liis.heart to her. As for 
his master, he was so many removes from him in 
dignity and office, that very little intercourse pass- 
ed between them* It was one afternoon, after 
having^ been employed all the preceding part of 
the day in the warehouse, that Francis, fatigued 
and melancholy, fell asleep, as before related. 
Joy and hope keep youthful eyelids open; but 
the dispirited yield readily to sleep. 

Francis's dream, in the early part of it, was 
(like dreams in general) too indistinct and uncon- 
nected to be at all worthy of record \ bwl\isg^^dr 
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ually became more rational ; and, as well as he 
can remember, it was to this effect. — He thought 
that he rose to leave the warehouse ; but upon en- 
tering the long passage that led to the front of the 
house, it appeared so xinusually dark, that he 
shrunk back, and would have returned, but some- 
thing compelled him to proceed. At every step, 
he thought the darkness increased, and the pas- 
sage became so extremely narrow that he could 
with difficulty creep along upon his hands and 
knees. It was exceedingly cold, and Francis ex- 
perienced a horror altogether indescribable. The 
passage, too, seemed to lengthen as he proceed- 
ed, and he began to despair of reaching the end, 
when a dim and distant light suddenly discovered 
it to him. As he advanced, he found that the 
light proceeded from the crevices of the door at 
the end of the passage : and it now seemed as if 
the apartinent within must be illumined with some- 
thing brighter than sunbeams. When at length 
he reached the door, he perceived that it was fast- 
ened with bars of massy iron, and, exhausted as 
he was, he despaired of being able to force it open; 
but, to his great and joyful surprise, it gently un- 
folded itself and he entered. And now, instead 
of the dull apartment he was accustomed to see, 
he found himself at the extremijty of a widely-ex- 
tended lawn, from which arose a spacious and 
magnificent palace. Noble avenues, spicy groves^ 
beds of flowers, and bowers of roses, cooling rivu- 
lets, and sparkling cascades, all shining beneath a 
cloudless sky, presented themselves to his delight- 
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ed view. While he was gazing on this agreeable 
scene, several persons of extraordinary grace and 
beauty, respectfully approached him, and with 
smiles of complacency informed him that he was 
the sole proprietor of this fine estate. Where- 
upon, they conducted him to the interior of the 
palace, which appeared furnished with every thing 
to gratify his utmost wishes ; and where he found 
himself surrounded with a chosen circle of intel- 
ligent and affectionate friends, who vied with each 
other in promoting his rare felicity. But there 
was something besides all this, which it is impos- 
sible for language to express. Over the scenery 
of a pleasing dream there is spread a rich glow of 
coloring, an air of enchantment, so unlike the tints 
and aspect of this world, that they seem as if de- 
signed on purpose to form a contrast with the dul- 
ness of the brightest reality. Dreams represent 
things present, as hope does the future, and mem- 
ory the past. Such Francis now beheld : it was 
enchanted ground ; surpassing even the visions 
of youthful fancy. The radiant sunshine, the rich- 
ness of the extended prospect, the hills of pearl 
and gold that glowed in the distance, the oriental 
magnificence of the palace — above all, the refined 
and romantic intercourse he enjoyed with his com- 
panions, excited in his bosom dirills of indescriba- 
ble ecstasy. A milk-white steed, richly capari- 
soned, was now led up by a train of servants, on 
which he was about to survey the distant parts of 
his estate : but which, in the tantalizing spirit of 
a dream, he made repeated arid \\\^fia^\>3SvL^^^'^^-^ 
21 \^^ 
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to mount : with his foot on the stirrup, and no 
visible impediment, something constantly retard- 
ed him as often as he endeavored to rise : — at 
length, just as he was resolving to give one efiec- 
tuai spring, the rattling of a mail coach that drove 
furiously through the narrow street, with the pierc- 
ing notes of the guard's horn, suddenly awaked 
him, and it being now dark, the lamps, flashing as 
they passed on the ceiling and lumber of the ware- 
house, perfectly restored him to his recollection. 
Who has not experienced the blankness of awak- 
ing from a dream of ecstasy to the dull reality of 
present circumstances ? No wonder that Fran- 
cis returned to his employments with a deeper 
feeling of the joylessness of his situation. For 
several days the impression of his dream remained 
so strongly on his imagination, that he began to 
think it must be interpreted in favor of his future 
fortune. 

There was an old porter, called Stephen, much 
esteemed for his sobriety and fidelity, who had 
^served many years in this business. His good- 
natured look and obliging manner, often attracted 
the attention of Francis ; and happening one day, 
soon after this, to be sent to him on some business 
in the cellairs, where Stephen was generally em- 
ployed, he entered into conversation with him ; 
and, in hopes of a flattering interpretation, present- 
ly related his dream. 

" Well, master Francis," said the old porter, 
when he had finished, ^' there is nothing in all 
this but what you may oii^ d«^ come to.^ if you do 
but go the right way to woiV tec \X.'^'^ 
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" Indeed ! are you in earnest ?" said Francis ; 
'^ ah ! I suppose you think I have rich relations ; 
but do you know, my old friend, (for I do n't mind 
speaking to you, because you look good-natured,) 
that though I am apprenticed to this great busi- 
ness, I am but a poor boy ; for I have no father, 
nor mother either, now; nor any fortune of my 
own, so that it is very unlikely, is it not, that I 
should ever come to a fine estate ?" 

'* Not more unlikely than that / should," re- 
plied the porter; "and do you know, young mas- 
ter, I have good expectations of as great things, 
and greater too, than any you saw in your dream." 

Here Francis expressed his surprise ; and, with 
a look of incredulity, requested an explanation. 
Whereupon the old porter said, that if he would 
not believe him, he would show him the title 
deeds of his estate ; and reaching an old brown 
book from a shelf where he always kept it, and 
putting on his spectacles, he presently pointed 
Francis to a part which he desired him to read. 
The words were these : " In my Father's house are 
many mansions ; I go to prepare a place for you." 

" Dear !" said Francis, " that is only a text in 
the Bible ; do you think I never read that before ? 
You are joking with me, I fancy." 

"O, no ! my dear, lam quite serious," said 
the porter, " and if you will have patience to 
hear me, I '11 tell you what I mean. I was but a 
lad, very little older than you are, when it pleased 
God to convince me that if I should gain the 
whole world and lose my soul, \l viovM ^\<2>^\br. 
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nothing. I saw that it would be the most impru- 
dent, dangerous, and desperate conduct to enjoy 
any peace in this world, till I had a good hope 
of being happy to all eternity. And I wondered 
much (and so I do still) that all reasonable per- 
sons did not think the same. So, after suffering 
a great deal of pain and trouble of mind, I was 
at last convinced, that as the Lord Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, and as He 
commands every one who hears of it to believe 
this and be saved, that I, a poor unworthy lad as 
I was, might come to Him, and that He would not 
cast me out. So I believed that He. would save 
me from my sins, and that He would give me, yes, 
even me, everlasting life. O ! it is a wonderful 
thing ! but as God has promised it, who am I that 
I should dare to doubt it i Well, sir, from that 
time to this I have gone on my way rejoicing. It 
is true I have had to work hard, and sometimes 
to fare hard, year after year ; and as to the great 
things of this world, I have had nothing to do with 
them : but then^ I often think to myself, when I 
am at virork in this cellar, and hear the chariots 
rolling away in the street abovC) what does that 
signify ? It is but waiting a few years, and, if I 
do but persevere in the good ways of God, what 
great things will be mine ! Why, sir, God him- 
self hath assured lis that there is nothing in this 
world to be compared with what is preparing for 
them that love Him. Think what one of these 
mansions will be, that Jesus is gone to make 
ready: and, to refer to the simiUtude of your 
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dream, there is but one dark and cold passage to 
pass, before I enter on my heavenly inheritance. 
O ! master Francis, never be fretting yourself be- 
cause you are not likely to come to such a fine 
estate in this world, as that you saw in your 
dream ; but rejoice to think that there is some- 
thing, beyond all compare, better, God will give 
you, if you do but ask Him for it : and forasmuch 
as there was that, so rare and beautiful in the 
things you beheld, as you can in nowise express ; 
so, it seems to me to set forth something of that 
glory of which the Scripture saith that ' eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither can the heart of 
man conceive thereof.' " 

Now, as Francis had not been in the habit of 
hearing much on the subject of religion, be was 
the more struck with this discourse of the old por- 
ter. Especially he noticed the lively joy that he 
manifested in his look and manner, at tlie prospect 
of future happiness. For it was not mere talk 
with this good maa; he really felt the unspeakable 
joy arising from a good hope of soon being in 
heaven. And he was most sincere in saying, that 
he accounted all the good and great things of this 
world as less than nothing in comparison of ''an 
eternal weight of glory :" and O ! how strange, 
that every one is not of his opinion ! 

Francis and his old friend had many conversa- 
tions, after this, on the same subject. Well would 
it be, if such refined and high discourse were more 
frequently held in splendid drawingrooms as that 
which often passed in the dark ceUax. TVs& x^r 
21* 
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suit appeared to be unspeakably advantageous to 
young Francis. His mind was relieved of a weigbt 
of anxiety, and bis spirits rose above their depres- 
sion, as soon as he began to perceive that his real 
and ultimate happiness did not in the least depend 
on his condition in this world, or on any of its 
contingencies. He reflected, with sensations of 
almost overwhelming delight, that boundless, end- 
less, and even present felicity, was freely oflfered 
to his choice in the good news of the gospel. And 
as (most happily for him) he had no ''great pos- 
sessions," to distract his choice, he did not '' turn 
away sorrowful," but joyfully, thankfully, accepted 
of LIFE and HAPPINESS. Thus, without fortune, 
without friends, without any of those things which 
are sought after with such unceasing avidity by 
the men, and women, and children of this world, 
and to the attainment of which such tremendous 
sacrifices are made, this happy young person 
found himself possessed of all wealth in the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 



SPRING FLpWERS. 

That is a pleasant and generous kind of sym- 
pathy which we feel with the unknown — with per- 
sons whom we never saw or heard of, and who 
never saw or heard of us, but who, we are sure. 
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must exist ; whose circumstances, pursuits, and 
pleasures, are very similar to our own. I, for 
instance, am an old gentleman, retired from busi- 
ness, of very regular habits. I occupy a small 
neat house that stands in a row, in the outskirts 
of a certain town. To the back of each of these 
houses a narrow slip of garden ground is attached, 
surrounded with a high wall. Now this wall is 
very much like every thing else that I ever met 
with in life ; that is, it has a pretty nearly equal 
share of good and evil belonging to it. It serves 
at once to keep out the thieves and the prospect. 
It prevents our neighbors from overlooking us, 
but also prevents our overlooking them, (which 
sometimes my good wife seems to regret.) It 
impedes the free air, and yet shelters us from the 
cold winds ; it casts a huge shadow over the walks 
on the one side, but affords us a few peaches and 
plums on the other : so that I have often moral- 
ized upon this wall. Down the middle of my 
garden, runs a neat gravel- walk, on each side of 
which are several small triangular flowerbeds, 
surrounded with narrow walks, which intersect 
each other. 

This morning, after having taken my coffee, 
read the newspaper, wound up the timepiece, ex- 
amined the barometer, reported the state of it to 
my wife, and predicted the weather for the day ; 
and having also fed and dressed my two canaries, 
all which duties have /been punctually performed 
in the same order, and at the same hour, for many 
years past, I issued forth to taka \!ftR wi^\»NRKaft.^ 
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turn in my garden. It was a beautiful morning ; 
the air having that balmy softness, which so cheer- 
ingly assures us that another spring is coming ; — 
a feeling so soothing jto the sorrowful ^ so inspiring 
to the gay. 

My gravel-walk is richly bordered with polyan- 
thuses, snowdrops, and crocuses ; and full tufts 
of primroses, and other early spring flowers, al- 
ready ornament the beds. I take pride in my 
flowers, I confess ; and am not a little curious io 
them. This morning, pleased to see so fine a 
show of them, and feeling altogether unusually hap- 
py and good-humored, it came into my mind, as 
before hinted, (and very much entertained I was 
with the thought,) what avast number of old gen- 
tlemen and elderly ladies throughout the pleasant 
gardens of old England, were at that very moment 
enjoying precisely the same kind of pleasure with 
myself. For the fine and settled appearance of 
the sky convinced me (who am not a little weath- 
erwise) that its clear blue canopied, at that time, 
the whole of our beautiful island. I fancied I 
could see them issuing forth, like myself, all their 
coughs and rheumatisms better for this mild weath- 
er ; like myself, reposing, after the storms of life, 
in contented retirement, and solaced by the same 
cheap and simple pleasures which solace me. It 
is not while the mind is agitated by the eager in- 
terests of youth, nor while it is occupied and cum- 
bered by the busy concerns of middle life, that 
pleasures of this kind are most enjoyed. But 
childhood revels, and ag^e le^o^^^, ^mld these 
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quiet scenes. Yes, and a part of the pleasure, 
which now in my old age I derive from my flow- 
ers, arises, I am conscious, from the distant yet 
vivid remembrance they recall, of similar scenes 
and pleasures of my childhood. My paternal gar- 
den seems still to me like enchanted ground, and 
its flowers like the flowers of Paradise. I shall 
never see the like, again, vain as I am of my gar- 
dening ! Those were poetry^ these are botany. 
How much has passed, since I sported in that 
pleasant garden ! All the ordinary events of life 
h^ve checkered mine. I have, like other men, 
been awakened from the dreams of youth by the 
sober realities of maturity. The cares and com- 
forts of social life have been experienced ; schemes 
have been laid ; I have been as anxious, as busy, 
as diligent, in the pursuit of these different objects 
as other people ; and with about the usual pro- 
portion of disappointment and success. During 
this period of my life, to have derived any thing 
like happiness — ^that is, to have felt an interest in 
such objects, as now, I most candidly confess, 
really interest me, would have appeared impossi- 
ble. Nay, I can remember smiling and wonder- 
ing to see how much my old friends were engross- 
ed in such trifles. But now I wonder no longer. 
" He who openeth His hand and satisfieth the de- 
sire of all living," has, in His boundless benevo- 
lence, provided appropriate enjoyment to solace 
the feelings, and suit the tastes of every difl!erent 
condition of humanity : and, thanks to His good- 
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ness, sweet are the flowers that bloom in the valley 
of years. 

To return, then, to the thought with which I set 
out, when I considered how many, on this sunny 
morning, were deriving a wholesome and innocent 
gratification from the same sources with myself, 
in circumstances almost exactly similar, I found 
that the reflection, while it expanded my bosom 
with a pleasing sympathy, raised it also in gratitude 
to the Author of all good ; and I thanked tiim, I 
hope devoutly, for having (if I may so express 
myself) taken such pains to please us ; such ex- 
quisite pains as seem to be bestowed upon flow- 
ers, especially, so that " Solomon in all his glory" 
could by no means compare with them. Our 
Lord, himself, by inviting us thus to "behold the 
flowers of the field," sanctions a taste for the 
beauties of nature, when sanctified by a due recol- 
lection and acknowledgement of their Creator. 
For, without this, it is but a species of idolatry : 
and a strange and miserable sight it is to see old 
people, and many such I fear there are, grovelling 
rather than reposing in these things, admiring in 
deed, and enjoying them, but with nothing more 
than a cold and general acknowledgement of their 
Maker. Nor could they truly say that they love 
Him " more than these." There is a sublime in- 
terest in His works, when indeed we see the fin- 
ger of God in them, and behold them with a vivid 
recollection of their being "His workmanship," 
which can only be felt by those who know Him 
too as the God of grace. 
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And now that I am in such a moralizing mood, 
I shall go on to say, that the satisfaction I derive 
from my flowergarden, and other equally simple 
pleasures, reads me a lesson upon life which I 
would fain read to those of my young friends who 
may take the trouble to peruse an old man's 
epistle. Does it all come to this, then ? — All my 
eager and busy pursuits and schemes, by which I 
was often so engrossed as to find neither time nor 
inclination for calm and serious thought ! — Do all 
my hopes and exertions, and does all my ambition 
end in these flowers ? Surely, " I have been dis- 

3uieted in vain !" How many of my schemes do 
now see were vain or i;iseless ! how much has 
the fulfilment of any of them disappointed my ex- 
pectations ! I can now calmly smile at those 
anxieties which then racked me with restless un- 
easiness. I can look tranquilly, at least, upon my 
severest trials, and see the emptiness of my warm- 
est wishes. And I now feel a quiet satisfaction 
in the ordinary comforts, and regularly returning 
enjoyn^ents, of a retired and monotonous life, and 
an interest in the few tranquil pleasures it affords,^ 
which, however different in kind, equal, I believe, 
as to the degree of real happiness, what I have 
ever derived from things which are regarded as 
the chief pleasures of life. 

As I said before, I am aware of, for I can re- 
member, the feeling of wonder and pity, and some- 
thing not unlike contempt, with which the regular 
habits and sober enjoyments of old people are re- 
garded by the young ; and it must be granted, too, 
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that some elderly people have their odd toays^ 
which give a little occasion for such remarks, 
(though as for my wife and I, nobody can say that 
we are any thing more than a little particular not 
tb be put out of our old customs.) Nevertheless, 
however dissatisfied any young readers may be 
with the prospect, I cannot predict, nor even 
wish any thing better for them, than that, after 
the cares and vicissitudes of active life, they may 
be indulged with a season of repose and tranquil- 
lity, in some such quiet retreat as my own ; that 
they may then be able to look back upon the past 
as not wholly devoted to worldly schemes and pur- 
suits, but marked also by a course of activity and 
usefulness in the cause of God and their neigh- 
bor ; and that the sublime hopes of another life 
may be the support and solace of their declining 
years. And as for their amusements, I shall wish 
nothing better for them than that they may be able 
to taste an innocent and salutary delight in the 
good, gay, and well-dressed company which a 
little flowergarden displays to view on a fine spring 
morning. 



CONVERSATION IN A LIBRARY. 

A FATHER and his son having passed some hours 
very agreeably in surveying Ae various magnifi- 
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cent apartments of a nobleman's seat, sat down 
to rest awhile in the spacious and well-furnished 
library, which was celebrated as containing as 
complete a collection of ancient and modern lit- 
erature as any private one in the country. As 
their eyes wandered leisurely over this curious 
congregated mass of human thought, reflections, 
natural on such an occasion, passed silently in the 
mind of each ; and at length gave rise to the fol- 
lowing conversation ; which should it prove some- 
what desultory, the candid reader will please to 
remember that the speakers were fatigued. 

' Father. What think you, Arthur ? should 
such a sight as this impress us most forcibly with 
the greatness or the littleness of the mind of man ? 
Arthur. With its greatness, surely, should it 
not ? for what an immense number of clever men 
must have lived in the world to write such a num- 
ber of books, and how vtry clever some of them 
were ! 

Father. They were so, indeed, compared 
with other men ; but the question is, whether the 
united ingenuity and cleverness of all mankind 
does not rather tend to expose the narrow bounds 
of human knowledge, and the feeble powers of 
the human intellect, than to exalt them. It is in- 
deed the conclusion which the wisest of men, and 
the most profound philosophers, have come to, 
as the result of their most laborious researches 
in the pursuit of truth and knowledge, that the 
more they know, the more they discover how little 
can be known. 

22 ^^ 
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Arthur. But still, what very useful and inge- 
nious discoveries have been made in science and 
philosophy. 

Father. That is true ; and it is one proof of 
the good sense and superior light of modern times, 
that the researches of science are now confined 
to practical purposes, and such as are of real util- 
ity ; while vague hypothesis, and barren specula- 
tion are abandoned. But then, this very circum- 
stance shows that the limited extent of man's 
powers and operations is acknowledged by com- 
mon consent. 

Arthur. What an immense sum all these 
books must have cost ! It is, at least, one advan- 
tage of being rich — having it in one's power to 
possess such a capital library. 

Father. Indeed it is ; however, it is gratifying 
to reflect that the choicest productions of litera- 
ture are by no means confined to the opulent ; for, 
although persons in moderate circumstances can- 
not enjoy the indulgence and luxury of possessing 
such a complete collection, yet the few works of 
the few great geniuses that have appeared in the 
world are so easily procured, as to be within the 
reach of most persons who are capable of appre- 
ciating them. There is no monopoly or aristoc- 
racy in literature. Its richest treasures are gen- 
erally and easily accessible. It is really a curious, 
and certainly a gratifying thought, that the sublime 
imaginings of our greatest poet — those thoughts 
which were produced at such an incalculable ex- 
pense of mental labor , sie coxiXaxw^d ui so small 
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a compass, (as indeed all sublime imaginings must 
be,) that they may be procured for a sum that 
any decent lad may soon save from his weekly 
allowance. Thus it is, by the kind and wise 
arrangements of Providence, that, while great 
riches and worldly honor are the portion only of 
a few, and unattainable, generally speaking, by 
those who have them not ; yet, that all that is of 
intrinsic worth in this worldr— knowledge and vir- 
tue, are placed within the reach of every one who 
diligently seeks them. For, with regard to the 
most important^and interesting discoveries of sci- 
ence, the grand results are known even to the 
vulgar : and the most material facts are of no dif- 
ficult access. If it were necessary to possess all 
these books, and in their splendid bindings too, 
in order to know what Newton discovered, or to 
enjoy what Milton thought, gold would indeed 
attain a value and a dignity, which no image or 
superscription whatever has yet stamped upon it. 

Arthur. When one is looking at such a num- 
ber of books, it is amusing to observe what very 
different subjects different writers have chosen. 

Father. Yes, and it is well they have. We 
are apt to feel discontent, and sometimes . con- 
tempt, when we meet with people whose tastes, 
pursuits, and opinions differ widely from our own ; 
yet, to this circumstance, (the vast variety of 
tastes, pursuits, and opinions that exists amongst 
men,) -is chiefly to be attributed the progress that 
has been made in useful knowledge. Only sup- 
pose that all thinking men had beew^oC <^y«» <i5^W 
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ion on every point of philosophy, dnd exactly 
agreed on all matters of taste, how little stimulus 
would thiere have been to thought and invention; 
and what a dull uniformity in the few writings that 
would have been produced. Nothing, therefore, 
is more narrow or illiberal, than to regret the 
diversity of opinion and taste that exists ; since 
it is the grand means which Providence has ap- 
pointed for keeping the human mind from stagna- 
tion, arid for eliciting truth. We should therefore 
learn, not only to tolerate, but to respect the views 
and predilections of other people, however they 
may differ from our own. 

Arthur. Yet surely we ought to regret it when 
we think, and are almost sure, that people are in 
the wrong ? 

Father. We ought to be very sure of that, 
indeed, before we even regret it ; there are, how- 
ever, some errors of opinion, which are so inju- 
rious in their consequences, and which show such 
a perversion of mind in those who hold them, 
that we ought not only to regret but to counteract 
them by every fair and gentle means in our pow- 
er. But there are very-widely-difFering opinions, 
on less essential points, amongst persons of equal 
piety, learning, and genius ; and while it is both 
curious and instructive to observe this, it is, at the 
same time, most consoling and satisfactory to re- 
mark how, in all things most important, the wise 
aiid good agree. Observe that large compartment 
opposite to us, entirely occupied by works on 
divinity. Doubtless ther^ is much error and much 
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lumber mingled there with what is valuable and 
true. Yet with respect to all those amongst these 
writers who may be fairly called men of piety, 
what a happy harmony would, after all, be found 
to exist in their sentiments ! There is, indeed, 
no consideration more satisfactory to the inquiring 
mind, than this universal agreement of good men, 
in opinion and experience, on essential points. 
Nor is there any reflection more impressive than 
to consider the weight of argument and force of 
persuasion which their united testimony affords, 
as to the importance of the subjects on which 
they write. Thus, the very sight of these books 
preaches, silently, as persuasive and eloquent a 
sermon as can be heard from any pulpit. 

Arthur. Then, father, it seems one may, 
by a little reflection, get more good from the 
outside of a book, than many people do from its 
contents. , 

Father. Why, truly, it is more profitable to 
reflect without reading, than to read without re- 
flecting. But let us suppose, that all the forcible 
arguments, lively representations, affecting ap- 
peals, all the warnings, threatenings, invitations, 
persuasions, that the piety, benevolence, and ge- 
nius these various writers have employed (with 
their "diversity of gifts but the same Spirit") in 
reminding mankind of the infinite importance of 
their eternal interests, suppose, — I say, that all 
this mass of persuasion could be collected into a 
focus, and with its united force bear upon the 
mind, would not the effect be over^owerm^? 
22* 
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and yet ibis would be no false impression ; noth- 
ing more than the real nature of the case would 
Justify ; no more than we should constantly feel, 
if our minds were not blinded with sin, and ren- 
dered strangely insensible by earthly objects. 

Arthur. But how would it be possible to re- 
tain such a strong impression, supposing one 
could feel it for a moment ? 

Father. We must remember, that, after all, 
no power of human eloquence, nor all its powers 
united, would be sufficient to enlighten tbe dark- 
ness of the mind of man. But one ray of light 
from above, one powerful word from Him who 
can open the eyes of the understanding, and cause 
things to be " spiritually discerned," will instantly 
effect the happy purpose. Therefore, however 
diligent we might be in using and improving every 
means for exciting profitable impressions, all would 
be vain, unless we ace perpetually seeking this 
all-powerful influence. But, if we do ask and 
seek it earnestly, God will assuredly bestow it ; 
even that habitual impression of the superior im- 
portance of our future and eternal interests which 
constitutes a spiritual mind ; and which will cause 
our affections and conversation to be in heaven. 

Arthur. There are many books not exactly 
on religious subjects, that yet are very profitable. 

Father. Yes ; and this is the case even with 
the writings of some men who were wholly igno- 
rant of true religion, and which affords, indeed, 
an additional argument in favor of it. Men of 
t}20ughty wisdom, and genius^ in the darkest times. 
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have borne witness to the truth of the Divine 
declaratjlon, that " wisdom excelleth folly, as much 
as light excelleth darkness." The laws of God, 
written in the hearts and consciences, even of 
them who " knew not God," are thus vindicated 
and enforced. So that, when eithejr in thought, 
word, or action, we offend against them, we at 
the same time oppose the combined sense, wis- 
dom, experience, and the general testimony of all 
mankind. 

Solomon, I dare say, was never in such a libra- 
. ry as this ; yet he expresses a sentiment which is 
very suitable on such an occasion, when he sums 
up all the sage reflections he had been making on 
the vanity of the world, in this concise sentence 
— " Of making many books, there is no end ;" 
(he would indeed have thought so, if he had lived 
in these days !) and he evidently spoke from ex- 
perience, when he added, " that much study is a 
weariness to the flesh." " Let us then," he says, 
" hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear 
God, and keep his commandments : for this is the 
whole duty," and the whole wisdom of man. 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 

The hours have danced their joyous round, 

Adorned in flowers of May ; 
Till each in turn, with mercy crowned, 

Has come and passed away. 

The constant sun has run his race 

Athwart the boundless deep ; 
And ne'er amid that trackless space 

Has failed his path to keep. 

The earth has drunk the morning dew, 

And fed her flowery train ; 
The flowers have spread their charms to view, 

And decked the earth again. 

Now evening's lengthened shadows spread 

To curtain them around. 
And each reclines her modest head. 

In gentle slumbers bound. 

Beasts, strong to labor, o'er the lea 
Have drawn the cumbrous plough ; 

And feed in pastures, glad and free. 
Their toil accompHshed now. 

Laborious man fulfils his task, 

And seeks repose ; but I — 
Is mine accomplished ?^et me ask — 

And conscience shall reply. 
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Birds, beasts, and trees, unmoved by choice, 

Have each improved the day, - 
Obedient still to Nature's voice : — 

But whose did I obey ? 

Were Christ's commands before my sight 

In all I thought and spoke ? 
And have I borne His burden light, 

And worn His easy yoke ? , 

Have pride or wrath disturbed my breast, 

Or wishes, wnld and vain ? 
Has sinful sloth my powers possessed. 

And bound them in its chain ? 

Has not my resolution failed ? 

Lord, search, for Thou didst see ; 
And has not base self-love prevailed 

Instead of love to Thee ? 

Did I this day, for small or great, 

My own pursuits forego, 
To lighten by a feather's weight 

The mass of human wo ? 

'Mid cares and hopes and pleasures mean 

With eager fondness sought. 
Oh ! has one glance at things unseen 

Sublimed my earthly thought ? 

Has grace, descending from above. 

This evil heart possessed ? 
In meekness, patience, truth, and love. 

To all around expressed ? 
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Great is the peace such grace bestows 
'Mid storms of earthly strife ; 

And calm and sweet is their repose 
Whp live this hidden life. 

If thus my cheerful hours had sped, 
How blest the day's decline ! 

'Tis past ! — but though for ever fled. 
To-morrow still is mine. 



NOW AND THEN. 

In distant days of wild romance, 

Of magic mist and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, * 

And brutes to talk were able ; 
When shrubs and flowers were said to preach. 
And manage all the parts of speech : 

'T was then, no doubt, if 't was at all, 
(But doubts we need not mention,) 

That THEN and now, two adverbs small, 
Engaged in sharp contention ; 

But how they made each other hear 

Tradition doth not make appear. 

Then, was a sprite of subtile frame, 

With rainbow tints invested ; 
On clouds of dazzling light she came, 
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And stars her forehead crested ; 
Her sparkling eye of azure hue, 
Seemed borrowed from the distant blue. 

Now, rested on the soHd earth, 

And sober was her vesture ; 
She seldom either grief or mirth 

Expressed by word or gesture : 
Composed, sedate, and firm she stood. 
And looked industrious, calm and good. 

Then, sang a wild fantastic song. 

Light as the gale she flies, on : 
Still stretching, as she sailed along, 

Toward the fair horizon ; 
Where clouds of radiance fringed with" gold, 
O'er hills of emerald beauty rolled. 

Now, rafely raised her sober eye 

To view that golden distance ; 
Nor let one idle minute fly 

In hope of then's assistance : 
But still, with busy hands, she stood. 

Intent on doing present good. 

She ate the sweet but homely fare 
That passing moments brought her ; 

While then, expecting dainties rare, 
Despised such bread and water : 

And waited for the fruits and flowers 

Of future, still receding hours. 

Now, venturing once to ask her why, 

She answered with invective ; 
And pointed j as she madie t^^V^ ^ 
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Toward that long perspective 
Of years to come, in distance blue, 
Wherein she meant to live and do. 

'' Alas !" says she, *' how hard you toil ! 

With undiverted sadness : 
Behold yon land of wine aijd oil — 

Those sunny hills of gladness ; 
Those joys I wait with eager brow :"— 
, " And so you always will," said now. 

'' That fairy land that looks so real, 

Recedes as you pursue it ; 
Thus, while you wait for times ideal, 

I take my work and do it ; 
Intent to form, when time is gone, 
A pleasant past to look upon." 

" Ah ! well !" said then, *' I envy not 

Your dull fatiguing labors ; 
Aspiring to a brighter lot. 

With thousands of my neighbors, i 
Soon as I reach that golden hill ;" — 
" But that," says now, " you never will." 

'' And e'en suppose you should," said she, 
(" Though mortal ne'er attained it) — 

Your nature you must change with me 
The moment you had gained it : 

Since hope fulfilled, (you must allow,) 

Turns now to then, and then to now." 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF LEARNING. 

The temple of knowledge, that spacious and 
magnificent structure, towards which sp many 
weary steps have been directed, appears at tliis 
moment a bright object in the distant horizon. 
The setting sun, now illuminating its fair marble 
columns, reveals something of its elegance and 
splendor. Having pitched my tent beneath a 
spreading shade, in order to take needful repose, 
I have amused _myself by noting down some of 
the adventures that befell me, more especially in 
the early part of my pilgrimage : although, being 
now advanced in years, and having commenced 
this adventure in early childhood, I retain but an 
imperfect remembrance of many circumstances, 
and can offer no more than a brief sketch of the 
journey. 

Nothing could be more easy and agreeable 
than my condition, when I was first summoned to 
set out on this career. Sporting upon flowery 
lawns, surrounded with glittering baubles, over- 
whelmed with caresses, and meeting smiles in 
every face. Strange was the hour when I was 
snatched from the midst of these iiidulgences, to 
commence a toiison^ie pilgrimage ; though at that 
time little aware of the lengthened and difficult 
course that lay before me. It was not, however, 
without letting fall a few om\wo\i% tfiai^.,>5c®x\'5.^^ 
23 ^ vs.. 
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the first step. Several companions of mj own 
age and condition accompanied me in the outset ; 
and we travelled pleasantly together a good part 
of the way. 

Our path, at first, lay through a ploughed field, 
which we no sooner entered, than we were accost- 
ed by three diminutive strangers, who assumed 
a formidable aspect towards us. These we pres- 
ently discovered to be the advanced guard of a 
Liliputian army, which was seen advancing to- 
ward us in battle-array. Their form$ were. sin- 
gularly grotesque ; some were striding across the 
path, others standing with their arms a-kimbo, 
some hanging down their beads, others quite 
erect, s6me standing on one leg, others on two, 
and one, strange to say, on three : another had 
his arms crossed, and one was remarkably crook- 
ed ; some were very slender, and others as broad 
as they were long. But, notwithstanding this di- 
versity of figure, when they were all mai'shalled 
in lihe of battle, they had a very orderly and reg- 
ular appearance;: Feeling disconcerted by their 
numbers, we were presently for sounding a re- 
treat ; but being urged forward by our guide, we 
soon mastered the three who led the van, and this 
gave us spirit to encounter the main army, who 
were conquered to a man before we left the field. 
We had scarcely taken breath after this victory, 
when, to our no small dismay, we descried a 
strong reenforcement of the enemy stationed on 
the opposite side. These were exactly equal in 
number to the former aimy^ but vastly superior in 
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size and stature ; they were, in fact, a race of 
giants, though of the same species with the oth- 
ers, and were capitally accoutred for the onset. 
Their appearance discouraged us greatly at first ; 
but we found their strength was not proportioned 
to their size ; and having acquired much skill 
and courage by the late engagement, we soon 
succeeded in subduing them, and passed off the 
field in triumph. After this, we were perpetually 
engaged with small bands of the enemy, no long- 
er extended in line of battle, but in small detach- 
ments, of two, three, and four in a company ; we 
had some tough work here, and now and then 
they were too many for us. Having annoyed us 
thus, for a time, they began to form themselves 
into close columns, six or eight abreast ; but we 
had now attained so much address, that they 
were no longer very formidable to us. 

Notwithstanding these frequent skirmishes, we 
were, on the whole, well pleased with our road. 
It lay, for the most part, through a verdant and 
flowery district, and we had many intervals of 
relaxation and repose. 

After continuing this route for a considerable 
way, the face of the country suddenly changed, 
and W9 began to enter upon a vast succession of 
snowy plains, where we were each furnished with 
a certain light weapon, peculiar to the country, 
which we flourished continually, and with which 
v^e made many light strokes, and some desperate 
ones. The waters hereabouts were dark and 
brackish, and the snowy surface of tke ^Vusl h(%& 
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often defaced by them. Probably we were now 
on the borders of the Black Sea. These plains 
we traversed across and across, for many a day. 

Upon quitting this district the country became 
far more dreary ; it appeared nothing but a dry 
and sterile desert, the soil being remarkably hard 
and slaty. Here we saw many curious figures, 
but we soon found that the inhabitants of this 
desert were mere ciphers ; sometimes they appear- 
ed in vast numbers, which were again suddenly 
diminished. 

Our road, after this, wound through a rugged 
and hilly country, which was divided into nine 
principal parts or districts, each undqr a distinct 
governor ; and these again were reduced into 
endless subdivisions. Some of them we were 
obliged to decline ; it was not a little puzzling to 
perceive the intricate ramifications of the paths 
in these parts. Here, the natives spoke several 
dialects, which rendered our intercourse with 
them very perplexing. However, it must be 
confessed, that every step we set in this country 
was less fatiguing and more interesting. Our 
course at first lay all up hill, and when we had 
proceeded to a certain height, the distant country, 
which was most richly variegated, opened finely 
to our view : and the atmosphere at this elevation 
was so clear, that we were able to discern several 
very remote countries, and were gratified with a 
distant view of many celebrated antiquities. 

I must not, howeve)*, omit here to mention a 
circumstance which occasioived t\o little mortifica* 
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tion and chagrin to some of our party. The bills 
we were nqw climfoing were so lofty and romantic, 
and the prospects appeared to us so extensive, 
that several of us were of opinion, that ascending 
a few more heights would bring us to our journey's 
end ; and a gaudy and contemptible pagoda, that 
stood on a neighboring summit, Was actually mis- 
taken by us for the temple of knowledge itself. 
Under this idea, many of our party rushed on, 
with an air of triumph ; at the same time regarding, 
with looks of great contempt, several parties of 
pilgrims whom we observed still patiently trudging 
along in the valleys below. Just as we were 
loudly congratulating ourselves on this speedy 
termination of our travels, and admiring the gay 
mid superficial gilding that adorned this edifice, 
we were accosted by a venerable man, who, hav- 
ing with a smile of pity disclosed to us, our mis- 
take, requested us to follow him, while he led us 
to the furthest summit of the hill ; where he de- 
sired us to -observe a range of lofty mountains, 
which appeared like faint clouds in the distant 
horizon. . 

"Youths," said he, "believe me, it will be 
long ere you reach the nearest sumniit of that siib- 
lime range : perhaps the patience of some of you 
may be exhausted, before you even approach their 
bases ; but be assured, that if you should attain 
that elevation, you will, even from thence, only 
be able to gain a distant glimpse of the temple, 
which is situated on one of a far loftier and more 
remote chain. Be not discoucexled \ ^osv^t^^^^jv. 
23* 
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the first novices who have mistaken this glittering 
and tawdry place for that sublime structure ; some 
I have known who could never be persuaded of 
their error, but, under the idea of having attained 
the end of their pilgrimage, have run in this low 
neighborhood all their days. I, myself," contin- 
ued he, "have been a pilgrim from my childhood, 
but have never been able to reach the desired goal. 
I have now retraced my steps folr a considerable 
distance, and am waiting here the arrival of some 
zealous pilgrims from the valleys, whom I have 
undertaken to conduct by the nearest route, as 
far towards the temple as I am myself acquainted 
with the road." 

Some of our number, ingenuously acknowledge 
ing our error, thanked the sage for his informa- 
tion ; while others treated him as a conceited im- 
postor. At this place, a great variety of roads 
meet ; and here it is usual for parties to disband, 
each individual taking that path which best suits 
his taste or convenience. I accordingly took an 
affectionate leave of my companions, with the 
lively hope, mutually expressed, of meeting them 
all at length within the boundaries of the temple 
of knowledge. 

The path I now chose, was remarkably steep 
and difficult of ascent ; yet it seemed to me the 
most inviting. I travelled chiefly by night, keep- 
ing my eye in an upward direction, and guiding 
my course by the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
This favorite track, with occasional deviations 
into lanes and meads \)e\oTi^\Tv^\.Q ^^ ^^sssa dis- 
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trict, I have continued to pursue to the present 
moment. The range of magnificent mountains, 
mentioned by our early director, now begins to 
present itself to my longing view, in broad lights 
and bold outlines, and, as I mentioned above, the 
temple itself, situated on the loftiest of them all, 
is visible in a favorable atmosphere. But I now 
often call to mind the words of that venerable 
guide, and begin to entertain serious apprehensions 
Qiat there is some at present impassable boundary, 
which divides the immediate vicinity of the tem- 
ple from these lower regions. And should I, 
upon a nearer approach, find this to be the case, 
my intention is contentedly to take up my abode 
in some verdant valley at the base of the mountain 
watered by a pure stream from the sacred height, 
which may ^ay my burning thirst, and invigorate 
my wearied spirits ; and I shall feel perfectly rec- 
onciled to this delay by two considerations ; first, 
that my past travels and labors would be well re- 
warded, if they had answered no other end than 
that of rectifying the mistaken ideas formed by 
those who never proceed far on this pilgrimage, 
with regard to the extent of the journey, and the 
actual situation af the edifice ; each one suppos- 
ing it to be reared on some spot within the limits 
of his bounded horizon. And secondly, the full 
persuasion I entertain, that whenever I am sum- 
moned to ford the deep and dark stream, which 
it is generally supposed surrounds the base of the 
mountains, I shall obtain easy and direct access 
to the most sacred recesses o{ ^<& \jsav'^^« 
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A LIBERAL TASTE. 

Mr. W , a gentleman of affluent fortune, 

who resided in tbe neighborhood of a populous 
city, took a benevolent pleasure in encouraging 
young persons of merit and genius, by his atten- 
tions and assistance. He kept a hospitable table 
in the true sense of the word : that is, one that 
was oftener surrounded by deserving individuals 
rising from obscurity, or struggling with difficul- 
ties, than by persons of his own rank and conse- 
quence, from whom he might receive the same 
again. In addition to the generous motives which 
chiefly influenced him in so doing, he was glad of 
the opportunity of introducing his children to the 
society of persons from whom he rightly judged 
they would be more likely to learn something use- 
ful, and to be stimulated to exertion, than by the 
desultory dbcourse which conunonly prevails in 
more polite parties. 

One day, a small company, consisting chiefly 
of young men of the above description, was as- 
sembled at Mr. W — r— 's house. One of these 
had lately returned from a tour on the continent, 
whither he had accompanied a young nobleman 
in the capacity of tutor. In the course of the 
excursion, he had made a collection of fossils and 
minerals, which he promised to exhibit this even- 
ing for the entertammenl o{ Mx, W— ^ — 's chil- 
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dren. The young man, who was devoted to his 
favorite study, expatiated on the various names, 
families, and properties of his specimens with a 
genuine enthusiasm, which prevented hife perceiv- 
ing that all the spectator's were not equally inter- 
ested. There was a pale youth, looking on from 
motives of complaisance, who evinced, sometimes 
by suppressed yawns, and sometimes by a half 
conceaiied smile, his entire distaste for, if not con- 
tempt of, the exhibition. This was a young poet. 

"Is it possible," thought he to himself, "that 
a man of education ^hould have gazed on Alpine 
scenery, have trod the classic ground of Italy 
and Greece, visited the very abodes of the muses, 
and wandered amid the magnificent ruins of anti- 
quity, amid all that is immortalized by history and 
consecrated by poetry,— to no other purpose than 
that of collecting a few shining pebbles, aud pieces 
of crumbling chalk !" 

These reflections were interrupted by the in- 
quiries of another of the party, a rising artist, who, 
when the geologist was showing a particular spe- 
cies of marble, found near the ruins of the Colos- 
seum at Rome, inquired whether he had visited 
the Vatican ; and whether he was not infinitely 
gratified by the rare specimens of ancient and 
modem art, by which he was surrounded. The 
geologist replied, that he certainly was highly 
gratified, but added, that having for his own part 
little acquaintance with the arts, he could not, of 
course, derive that degree of gratification from 
what he saw, which others mi^htlvw^ ^<5Pc«i\ ^«s^ 
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well as that his time was so much occupied by 
that, which he confessed was his favorite pursuit, 
that he was unable to pay the attention to those 
things, which he wsls conscious they merited. 

Here tlie poet and the artist exchanged a look ; 
and when the exhibition was ovpr, they entered 
into discussion on the comparative merits of paint- 
ing and poetry ; each warmly maintaining the 
superiority of his favorite study. The geologist 
took no share in the argument ; but he looked 
chagrined that the conversation was so soon di- 
verted from the subject most interesting to him- 
self. One of the company, a gentleman who had 
been lately making some x^urious and successful 
experiments in chemistry, availed himself of a 
momentary pause in the discussion, to suggest 
the superior claims of scientific studies, coinpared 
with literature and the fine arts ; observing, that 
science must ever take the precedence, in point of 
utility, of those pursuits whose object is mferely 
to address the imagination ; and that a single dis- 
covery in natural philosophy must conduce more 
to the real benefit of mankind, than all the admired 
productions of wit and genius. 

Upon this, the poet and the artist, forgetting 
their late disagreement, united their forces against 
the man of experiment ; wbo, whatever might be 
the justness of bis argument, was soon defeated 
by the eloquence of the poet, and the enthusiasm 
of the artist ; each expatiating, with more warmth 
than good breeding, on the very inferior kind and 
degree of genius (if genius it might be called) 
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exercised in the patient researches of the natural- 
ist, than is displayed by one masterly touch of the 
pencil or the pen. 

Mr. W — — , who was repeatedly appealed to 
on both sides, withheld any decided opinion, only 
occasionally interfering when the laws of fairness 
and candor seemed to be infringed. At a rather 
late hour the party broke up, each one, according 
to the common result of controversy, confirmed 
in his opinion, and strengthened in his prejudices. 

The next morning, when Mr. W- — ^ was sur- 
rounded by his children, the subject of the pre- 
ceding evening was thus renewed by Edward. 

"Papa, why did you not say, last night, who 
you thought in the right about poetry and philos- 
ophy ?" 

Father. I wished rather to hear my young 
friends discuss the subject without restraint. 

Charles. Well, then, tell u3 now what you 
really ihink^ for we have been arguing about it 
this morning, and we are each of a different opinr 
ion.^, 

Father. Then, without inquiring what your 
opinions^ are, I can pronounce them to be all 
wrong ones. 

Charles. How so, papa f 

Father. Suppose a company of artisans en- 
gaged in building a house, were to enter into a 
similar dispute respecting the comparative impor- 
tance of their trades;^ — carpenter and mason,* 
versus painter, glazier, and paper hanger ;'-^whQt 
would you say to such a discussion ? 
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Edward. I should think it a verj ridiculous 
one, because all those trades are equally neces- 
sary in building a house, and making it comfort- 
able. 

Father. Very true; and yet it waanot foolish, 
but wise, in those different individuals, to choose 
each for himself a particular craft, best suited to 
his incUnation and circumstances. And you must 
observe, that the perfection to which the arts of 
life are brought in civilized countries, is owing to 
this very circumstance, the division of labor, or 
one man devoting all his time and ingenuity to 
one particular branch. 

Edward. Then why would it be ridiculous 
for them to maintain the superiority of their own 
trades ? 

Father. Because it would show narrowness 
of mind, not to allow that other employments 
might be equally useful, necessary, and respecta- 
ble with that particular one of which each had 
made choice. Now this want of liberality is much 
more inexcusable in men of education, because 
it is the very end and grand use of education, to 
enlarge and liberalize the views. And it is in fact 
found, that just in proportion to the extent and 
universaUty of a man's knowledge, is the candor 
and generosity of his mind, in estimating the at- 
tainments, and inspecting the pursuits of others. 
It is also one of the characteristics of true genius, 
to admire whatever is admirable, although in a 
sphere quite distinct from that of its own individ- 
ual operations ; it is interested in the achieve- 
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ments, and it sympathizes in the success, of every 
species of human ingenuity. Our friends who 
were with us last evening, were most of them 
young ; this must plead their excuse for the big' 
otry of their sentiments^ Some of them, also, 
though ingenious in their own departments, are 
but partially informed, having labored under dis- 
advantages in their early education : as they grow 
older, and acquire more knowledge, their taste 
will become less confined. To devote our chief 
attention to one particular pursuit, best suited to 
our talents and opportunities, is the only way to 
success ; but then, whatever this pursuit may be, 
if we would aspire to the character of the philos- 
opher, and of the gentleman, we must, at the 
same time, furnish our minds with that general 
knowledge, w^hich will lead us to allow their full 
value and importance to the studies of other 
men. 

Edward. But papa^ after all, must there not 
be a real difference in the importance of the arts 
and Sciences ? would not a country be much worse 
off, for instance, if there were no philosophers, 
than if there were no poets in it ? 

Charles. And yet I have heard papa say, 
that the very first step towards civilization in most 
countries, has been the cultivation of poetry and 
music. 

Father. There are, beyond a doubt, some 

arts, and some descriptions of knowledge, more 

essential than others to the welfare of a country ; 

and yet this depends much more onthec<^t&\»3x^- 

24 vv. 
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tion of all, than on the cultivation even of the 
most important : all, therefore, are deserving, in 
this view, of equal respect. And while we may 
admit, that the taste of some men is of a nobler 
order than that of others, we must rejoice that all 
are not gifted with the most elevated, for in that 
case, I believe we should all starve upon stargaz- 
ing. But let us not, after all, forget to remark 
the vast difference between even an exclusive and 
narrow devotedness to any one pursuit, and that 
want of real interest in any, which is far more 
prevalent in society. Believe me, my dear boys, 
that a man who is engaged in any of the most 
humble and insignificant researches of art or sci- 
ence, however low his station may be, is far more 
respectable, and unspeakably happier, than they 
who live only to eat, and drink, and dress, to take 
their pleasure, or to display their affluence. Among 
these persons, indeed, we frequently meet with 
those, who profess a general acquaintance with 
science ; who have its nomenclature by rote, and 
who are far more ready and voluble in using the 
cant terms of art, than those who are really devot- 
ed to it. Yes, there is a thing more despicable 
than even voluntary ignorance ; I mean, the affec- 
tation of taste and knowledge — a pretension to ad- 
mire and to understand the works of genius, with- 
out a spark of genuine feeling or of true taste. 
The utmost extravagance of enthusiasm in a fa- 
vorite pursuit, is beyond, comparison preferable to 
this. 

Edward. Describe tcue lo&te to us^ papa, in 
a few words. 
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. Father. That would require some thought. 
However, we might generally say of it, that while 
it will stoop to inspect and to admire the most 
minute and laborious operations of ingenuity, and 
while it feels an interest and sympathy in every 
branch of knowledge, it returns with a natural 
bias towards that which is most comprehensive in 
science, most inteDectual in art, and most sublime 
in Nature. 



THE LOVER OF EASE. 

In a dirty, ruinous-looking house, that stood in 
one of the back streets of a smoky town, there 
lived an elderly man of the name of Smith. Very 
few people knew, and fewer cared any thing about 
him ; yet it was impossible to pass his abode with- 
out noticing the broken window-panes, mended 
with paper, or stuffed with rags : the wretched 
court-yard, overgrown with nettles, and bestrewed 
with fragments of earthenware ; the appearance 
of the whole bespeaking the sloth and misery of 
the owner. Smith himself was not often visible, 
but occasionally he might be seen on a sunshiny 
morning, leaning with his arms folded over the 
pales of his yard, baskmg in the heat, like his old 
tabby cat. And sometimes on a dark evening, 
his long, lean, shabby figure mi^ht be 4^^'cj^\:s^&^ 
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hovering over a handful of fire in his rusty grate. 
It is true, that there are, in every town, individu- 
als, equally wretched and comffortless ; and it is 
also true, that in most, if not in every instance of 
the kind, there is more of fault than of misfortune. 
But, in the case of Smith, it is worthy of record, 
that he was a man remcu'kable for his relish for the 
good and agreeable things of life. Though he 
was wretched, he had certainly no taste for wretch- 
edness ; though he was destitute of pleasure, pleas- 
ure was the thing he most desired. From his 
early childhood, his love of gratification was so 
great, that, whenever an opportunity offered, he 
never failed to avail himself of it, whether to do 
so were right or Wrong, in season or out of sea- 
son ; he would deny himself no enjoyment then; 
by which means he is denied every enjoyment 
now. So improvident are the indulgent, even in 
scorning the very things that are most valued by 
them ! 

Smith was apprenticed to an honest trade, and 
he wanted not ability to become more than ordi- 
narily expert in it. But, whenever his master's 
back was turned, he thought it more agreeable to 
gossip over the fire with his fellow-apprentices, 
to crack a pocket-full of nuts, to play a game of 
whist, to read a dirty novel, or even to sit resting 
his head on his hands, over the bench, than to go 
on with his work. Thus, at the end of seven 
years, he left his master with an imperfect knowl- 
edge of his business, an indifferent character, 
nnd, worse than all, desulxot^ ^vvd idle habits. 
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Now, if he had but so far denied himself while 
he was an apprentice, as to have applied diligent- 
ly to his business, he might have earned money 
enough, as a journeyman, to procure him all those 
comforts and enjoyments of which he was so fond. 
But, instead of this, he was obliged to get work 
at low wages, when and where he could ; so that 
he was poor, though he hated poverty, and he 
that was so fond of dainty fare had many a scanty 
meal. 

Smith was fond of company, and had, amongst 
his other partialities, a strong love of praise. He 
would not deny himself, when any opportunity 
offered, the pitiful pleasure of fishing for a com- 
pliment, and of saying those little things to his 
own advantage, which always proved in fact to be 
to his own disadvantage. Thus, amongst the most 
severe denials, to which his want of self-denial 
exposed him, were the perpetual mortifications 
which vanity is sure to encounter. Instead of 
being admired. Smith was ridiculed and pitied by 
his most discerning acquaintance ; and as he was 
poor, they took no pains to conceal their con- 
tempt. 

Having, as before hinted, read a gre^t many 
worthless novels, during his apprenticeship, his 
indolent mind was often occupied in the injurious 
habit of castle-building. There was no handsome 
and gallant chevalier in old romance, no elegant 
and accomplished hero of modern tale, with whom 
this meager, threadbare, and dirty journeyman, 
would not at times identify himself. ^' Who 
24* 
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knows," he would often think, ^' but I may one 
day happen of good luck: some do, and why 
should not I ?" Those persons have always the 
highest expectations from luck, who are least dis- 
posed to make use of their cunning. The many 
hours in every week, that poor Smith sat dream- 
ing over his hopes and his wishes for prosperity, 
would have done a great deal, well employed, to 
help him out of adversity. But it was much 
easier, he thought, to sit still, and wish for wealth 
and honor, than to work hard for competence and 
credit. At any rate, he would not, or, as he 
thought, he could not, deny himself this unprofita- 
ble amusement. Besides, he knew very well, that 
the utmost diligence in bis business would do no 
more than enable him to live with credit and 
comfort in his present rank of life ; and that did 
not at all meet the ideas of one who was so 
familiar with great names, and high life, as are all 
readers of fiction ; so he preferred to wait for the 
incalculably small chances of fortune^ rather than 
to accept the certain rewards of industry. He 
thought the outside of a palace better than the 
inside of a cottage. 

Every one who loves pleasure, knows how 
indispensable health is to the enjoyment of it ; 
yet those who most value their ease, are generally 
the least careful in preserving it. Little acts of 
indulgence, commonly introduce strong habits of 
intemperance. Thus Smith quickly lost one of 
the great advantages of honest poverty, health. 
Surely it must have been a great denial to one 
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who was so fond of pleasure, to be always in pain ! 
It would have been better to have denied himself. 

It would not have been an easy thing to have 
persuaded Smith in his youth, to commence a 
life of austerity, and submit to the rigors of a 
monastic rule. Yet, it may well be questioned 
whether the hardships, denials, and mortifications, 
to which his want of self-denial exposed him, 
were not less tolerable than those he would in 
that case have endured. For is not abstinence 
to be preferred to hunger ? penance to pain ? re- 
tirement to obscurity ? concealment to contempt } 
Is there, then, much to choose between the wretch- 
ed Smith, in his ruinous tenement, and a monk, 
in the cloisters of La Trappe ? 

But how many people live in comfort and 
credit, who are yet little practised in the art of 
self-denial. If indulgence always reduced one 
to wretchedness and contempt, there would be 
nothing to be said for it. Nor is there any thing 
to be said for it, although the degrees of outward 
misery to which it subjects individuals are various. 
It is truly remarked, by Dr. Johnson, that, " in 
proportion as we consult our ease, we part from 
happiness ;" yes, in exact proportion. It is not 
necessary to be dirty, ragged, hungry, solitary, 
and despised, in order to be uncomfortable. A 
man, reclining on the softest couch, in the most 
splendid apartments in the kingdom, surrounded 
with obsequious attendants, and pampered with 
every delicacy, may be pretty nearly as devoid 
of con^fort as poor Smith in his miserable house. 
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Few persons are more uneasy, than they who are 
quite at ease. 

If, then, the indulgent and pleasure-loving had 
but a little more forethought and consideration, 
they would become self-denying, out of mere 
selfishness ; from a conviction that round about is 
the nearest way to happiness. 

How happy are they, who, from better motives 
than their own immediate gratification, have learned 
to take up, daily, the light cross ; to bring every 
thought, word, and action, into captivity and holy 
obedience ; and who thus reap the large benefit 
of present comfort, and satisfaction, with the good 
hope of an eternal reward ! 



THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 

In days of yore, as Gothic fable tells. 
When learning dimly gleamed from grated cells, 
When wild Astrology's distorted eye 
Shunned the fair field of true philosophy. 
And wandering through the depths of mental night. 
Sought dark predictions 'mid the worlds of light: — 
When curious Alchymy, with puzzled brow, 
Attempted things, that Science laughs at now^ 
Losing the useful purpose she consults. 
In vain chimeras and unknown results : — 
la those gray times, there lived a reverend sage. 
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Whose wisdom shed its lustre on the age. 
A monk he was, immured in cloistered walls, 
Where now the ivied ruin crumbling falls. 
'T was a profound seclusion that he chose ; 
The noisy world disturbed not that repose : 
The flow of murmuring waters, day by day. 
And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way 
Through reverend trees, of ages' growth, that made 
Around the holy pile a deep monastic shade; 
The chanted psalm, or solitary prayer — 
Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 



'T was here, when his rites sacerdotal were o'er, 
In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain. 
He formed the contrivance we now shall explain : 
But whether by magic or alchymy's powers. 
We know not, indeed 'tis no business of ours : 
Perhaps it was only by patience and care. 
At last that he brought his invention to bear. 
In youth 'twas projected ; but years stole away, 
And ere 't was complete he was wrinkled and gray; 
But success is secure unless energy fails ; 
And at length he produced The Philosopher's 
Scales. 

What were they ? you ask ; — ^you shall pres- 
ently see ; 

These scales were not made to' weigh sugar and 
tea; 

O, no ! for such properties wondrous had tliey, 
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That qualities, feelings, and thoughts, they could 

weigh ; 
Together with articles small or immense, 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense : 
Naught was there so bulky, but there it could lay; 
And naught so ethereal, but there it would stay ; 
And naught so reluctant, but in it must go ; 
All which, some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he tried, was the head of Vol- 
taire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there; 
As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf. 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief ; 
When the skull rose aloft, with so sudden a spell. 
As to bound, like a ball, on the roof of the cell. 

Next time, he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made, for a 

weight ; 
And though clad in armor, from sandals to crown. 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 

A long row of almshouses, amply endowed. 
By a well-esteemed pharisee, busy and proud. 
Now loaded one scale, while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropped into the 

chest ; — 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce. 
And down, down, the farthing's worth came with 

a bounce. 

Again, he performed an experiment rare ; 
A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, 
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Climbed into his scale ; in the other was laid 
The heart of our Howard, now partly decayed ; 
When he found, with surprise, that the whole of 

his brother 
Weighed less, by some pounds, than this bit of 

the other. 

By further experiments, (no matter how,) 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than one 

plough. 
A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail ; 
A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear. 
Weighed less than a widow's uncrystallized tear. 
A lord and a lady we^nt up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite 

scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl. 
Ten counsellors' wigs full of powder and curl, 
AH heaped in one balance, and swinging from 

thence. 
Weighed less than some atoms of candor and 

sense ; — 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt. 
Than one good potato, just washed from the dirt ; 
Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suf- 
fice 
One pearl to outweigh — 't was the " pearl of great 
price. " 

At last, the whole world was bowled in at the 
grate. 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a wei^t^ 
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When the former sprang up with so strong a re- 
buff, 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof; 
Whence, balanced in air, it ascended on high. 
And sailed up aloft, a balloon in the sky ; 
While the scale with the soul in, so mightily fell. 
That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell. 

MORAL. 

Dear reader, if e'er self-deception prevails, 
We pray you to try The Philosopher's Scales : 
But if they are lost in the ruins around, 
Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found : — 
Tuiet judgement and conscience in circles be cut. 
To which strings of thought may be carefully put : 
Let these be made even, with caution extreme. 
And impartiality use for a beam : 
Then bring those good actions, which pride over- 
rates. 
And tear up your motives to serve for the weights. 



THE end. 
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